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PREFACE. 

Thx utility and importance of grammatical icience, mutt be obTi* 
one to every reflecting mind. On a correct and accurate knowledge of 
its principles, depends the literature of any language. Numberless dis- 
putes have agitated the literarv world, in consequence of a misappre- 
nension of the meaning of words, terms, and of their srammatical rela^ 
tion. Chasteness of style, elegance of diction, and correctness of 
enunciation, are easily acauired by a gradual induction into the primary 
principles of grammatical language. Education may do something 
towards preparing the mind of a child to commence the study of gram- 
mar ; but a judicious control of the reasonins powers, mental discipline, 
and a comprehensive understanding of the force ana use of words ana 
language, arc almost solely dependent on the text book which a scholar 
uses, its principles of illustrafion, its adsmtation to his capacity, and on 
m just and practical application of its dennitions. The system of Eng- 
lish Grammar here presented to the public, is the result of many years' 
experience in the business of teaching, and of much careAil observatioii 
respecting various methods of imparting instruction and of commu- 
nicating knowledge on a science too often deemed dry, irksome, and 
uninteresting. 

If teachers will acquaint themselves with the manner of applying the 
Lessons and Examples contained in this Grammar,— which can be done 
with little labor, — they will be enabled to satisfy themselves of the util- 
ity of the system, and of the superior advantages it secures to the scho- 
lar over many treatises of the kind in use. 

If well understood and faithfully taught, much time that is frequently 
wasted in the study of English Grammar, may be saved for valuable 
purposes. The method of teaching which is peculiar to this system, 
affords an excellent discipline for the mind. It idtemately collects ana 
diffuses the scattered rays of mental vision, concentrates its energies 
upon one specific object, expands the intellect, invigorates the mind, de- 
velops its faculties, unlocks the treasures of knowledge, and opens m 
vista to the inmost recesses of the Temple of Wisdom. 

The author has endeavored to be governed by those natural laws, 
through whose medium ideas are communicated the most easily, sead- 
ily, and understandingly ; and so to arrange his exercises that the stu- 
dent may be able to comprehend every definition as soon as it is pre- 
sented to the mind. 

If the study is pursued in accordance with the general principles of 
the system, the scholar will learn to reason, to express himself correctly, 
and in the most appropriate and comprehensive manner. 

He will gain a more thorough knowledge of Rhetoric than can be ob- 
tained from the systems now in use. 

Rhetoric and Grammar should be studied toother. The False Syntax 
affords a ^eat variety of rules, formulas, and examples, for an exempli- 
fication or the right position and arrangement of words in a sentence ; 
and a correction of the exercises renders the student cenversant with 
the best modes of speech. 

This Grammar traces terms to their origin, interprets their primitive 
meaning philosophically in accordance wi^ the principles laid down bj 
J. H. Tooke in his Diversions of Purley, and our learned lexicographer, 
the venerable Dr. Webster ; and after having defined their primitive im- 
port, uses the technical terms generally received and understood bj 
grammarians, to avoid the embarrassing perplexity arising from innovft 
Bon. 

It is incumbent on every scientific writer that undertakes to find fault 
with received systems, and to tear them in pieces, to fUrnish better c 
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IT PllBPACE. 

The author has furnished what he deems to be an improved and com- 

Slete system of English Grammar. How far he has succeeded, a can- 
id Public must decide ; this decision, however, he hopes will not be 
made without an impartisd examination of its principles and doctrines. 
It is submitted to tneir ordeal, to determine, by collateral compari- 
son, whether it is entitled to a higher rank than its compeers. 

Some philosophical writers on Grammar have shown more zeal than 
discretion ; their inexperience has led them to thrust their dogmas upon 
the public mind by anticipation, without using the preliminary means for 
diffusing proper light upon this subject, to prepare it for a healthful and 
natural digestion of what may appear to be crude and indigestible. A 
bad tue of Rules which has come under their observation, has led them 
to discard their use altogether. This extreme is worse than the other. 
The remedy is worse than the disease. 

Thoughts, expressed in familiar and colloquial language, are more at- 
tractive and more easily understood, than when presented in an abstract, 
forbidding, and indifferent maimer. 

Consequently, the first forty Lessons in Etymology are preceded by 
explanations written in the lecture, talking style. 

Thip method has been found from experience to interest and instmct, 
to secure and rivet the attention of the tyro in grammar. 

The scholar, afler having become'^master of these first forty lessons, 
is prepared to prosecute profitably his future study of English Grammar 
without these preliminary explanations. The definitions of the parts 
of speech and their modifications, are applied one at a time, as fast as 
they are learned. The rules and remarks of syntax are applied in a 
fiinular manner. The same general principle of application is closely 
observed throughout the system. 

In addition to the advantage it has over other grammars, in the 
practical application of its doctrines. The Analytical Grammar con- 
teins more condensed matter in the form of definitions,— much of which 
is entirely new,— than can probably be found in any treatise of the kind 
now extant. 

The familiar manner of illustrating this science, and the greater part 
of the definitions, are purely original. 

For a knowledge of the peculiar manner of applying each definition aa 
fast as the scholar advances, the author is indebted to the Rev. John L. 
Parkhurst, some years since the author of " A Systematic Introduction 
to English Grammar.^' Mr. Parkhurst's definitions are designated by 
marks of quotation. 

These definitions number about two hundred, and do not comprise 
a tenth part of the subject matter of " The Analytical Grammar." 

Other quotation marks include examples for illustration or designation, 
or those from unknown authors. The copy right of Parkhurst's Gram- 
mar has been purchased by the writer of this, who alone is responsible 
for the present application of its definitions. Parkhurst's Systematic 
Introduction to English Grammar has passed through two editions, and 
is the first Improved system of English Grammar that has appeared be- 
fore the public since the first intr<xluction of Lindley Murray's English 
Grammar. The following matter,in smaller type, is the entire preface 
of the ''Systematic Introduction to English Grammar," with one or two 
alterations and suppressions. 

In the cultivation of the mind, it is not so necessary that a large stock of 
knowledge should be acquired, as that correct and systematic habits of thinking 
should be formed. The formation of these habits depends not upon the maitet 
bat upon the mode of instruetion. It is the design of the work now offered to 
the public, to furnish iiistructers with n Method of Teaekmfr English Grammar, 
which will render the study, from the beffixningf easy and pleasant, and the 
progress rapid. The author proposes to exhibit practically Jbe fundamental prin- 
ciides of the English language ; and, humble as this office may be, it will be re- 
membered, that the foundation is not the least important part of an edifice. 
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PREFACB. ? 

The eomplidnt to frequently beard that, ftrmnoMr to at int m A^ and dtfbiift 
■tudy, and one of which beginnera are seldom fondj proven the want of a MO«r 
method of teaehinni and since there wsucha method nothing aeems aowcdl 
adapted to make it more extensively known, and introduce it into general 
practice, as to exhibit it in the books to be used both by teacher and pupi]* 

It is thought that this work will be found to have the adi^ontage of otben 
in two respects ;— first, in employing a greater simplicity of language; and 
secondly, in exhibiting a more perfect system of instruction and exercues, by 
which the pupil will be enabled to undetstand and apptf what he learns, at 
every step of his progress. It is a common mistake, to suppose that children 
advance in knowledge in proportion to the nOmber ot hard words they learn to 
repeat. In most cases, such terms, ni.t being explained, convey none, or very 
imperfect^ ideas to their minds : and many times,when the terms come to be un- 
derstood it proves to be only a learned way of expressing what the child knew 
Just as well before. Every child knows perfectly well the nature and force of 
the words which he employs in ordinary conversation ; and the eapiett and Sim- 

Slest method by which he may be enabled to class thoae words etymcdogically, 
I the best. 

The author has labored to attain a very difficult obiect, — that of selectinc and 
arranging his materials in such a manner, as to exhibit, dUtmctlyf every idea to 
be communicated ; to proceed, everywhere, graduaUy^ from the most simple 
and easy things to those that are more difficult j and to build every rule, re* 
mark, and example, upon those that precede, so tystematicaUyj that nothing 
■hall anywhere be anticipatMl. 

The author has been in the habit of teaching English Grammar, at intervala 
for twelve years past ; and it is about seven years since the mode of teaching 
now recommended, was adopted by him. He has long considered it his du^ 
to make his method of teaching more public than it could be made by the copies 
that have been taken from his manuscripts. Various causes have opera^ 
to produce the delay tHat haa taken place. It is his earnest desire, that this 
Tolome may be a means of promoting the interest of literature and human 
improvement, and of diAising some light on the general subject of educaUon. 

TJie author acknowledges himself under obligattona to Dr. Webater 
for acceaa to hia quarto dictionary, and for the useful instruction he haa 
received from a perusal of the grammar prefixed to that work. Dr. Web* 
■ter'a name ia aubjoined to all entire quotations fVom his fframmar. The 
ideas of a few modified definitions have been su^sted by reading the 
works of that able philoloffiat. The writer also improves this opportu- 
iut;;r to express bis gratitude to those individuals wlio have aided nim in 
varioua ways in the preparation of this grammar. 

The design of the * Analytical Grammar' is, to teach fframmatical sci- 
ence in a practical manner ; to apply every definition as fast as it is learn- 
ed, and to lead the student on by degrees from easy definitions to those 
more difficult to be understood, until he shall have obtained a thorough 
knowledge of his mother tongue. All the preliminary explanations re- 
auisite to prepare the mind of the scholar for a full and complete un- 
^rstanding or his lesson, are given before the definitions are ptresented. 
which result from those explanations. The explanations are expressed 
in a familiar lecture style, by way of Induction, and their results are put 
in the form of definitions to be learned for recitation. Thia grammar 
professes to combine both the Inductive and Productive methods of im- 
parting instruction of which much has been said within a few years past, 
and, in its general character, is a self-explaining work. The explanm- 
tionsare followed b]^ definUions regularly numbered^ ./brms o/'parstng 
for illustration, parsing examples with questions subiomed, to be anawer- 
ed at recitation. Those questions are thought to be of great utility, in 
aiding the scholar to master his lessons aa he advances ; at the same 
time his attention is directed to Uie most important matter. Many of 
the parsing examples are valuable, and are intended, as far as possible, 
either to promote morality and virtue, or to furnish useful information 
on important subjects not connected with the studj of graminar,--max- 
ims worth being remembered. A comprehensive system of orthogra- 
pl\y is prefixed, containing rules for spelling, with exercises for corree- 
1* 
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n PREFACE. 

tion, and rules for the use of capital letters, with exercises to be correct- 
ted. Port Third contains a condensed Recapitulation of the definitions 
of Etymology. A system of Prosody is also prepared, explaining the 
principles of punctuation, with examples to be punctuated, versification, 
enunciation, figures, etymological, syntactical, and rhetorical, and an 
Appendix which treats of the derivation of words, and of the etymolo- 
gy of the prepositions and conjunctions of the English language, both 
separately and in the composition of words. No grammar in the lan- 
guage probably contains so great a quantity of condensed and useful 
matter, with so little superfluity. 

The didiculties which' teachers have found in giving their pupils a 
knowledge of the verb, are obviated in this system. The scholar can 
learn to distinguish the verb as easily as he can the noun. Theobiect 
of the writer has been to prepare such a 8}^stem of exercises as is best 
calculated to qualify the student to investigate the principles of lan- 
guage and unravel their meaning. Every thing explainable has been 
defined. Though many skilful instructers may teach what comes under 
their supervision with great accuracy and correctness, by analyzing 
sentences and words as they come in course, still this will give the 
scholar only a partial knowledge of the science of grammar. It is like 
tilling ouo acre on a farm to the neglect of the rest. A general, tho- 
rou^ knowledge of this science, can only be obtained by the use of a 
judicious text book, with a suitable variety of appropriate examples for 
illustration. By the use of such a book, a much greater amount of 
knowledge can be acquired in a given space of time. No one presumes 
that knowledge can be gained without labor and application. Machine- 
ry has worked wonders in the mechanical world } — apparatus has done 
much, by visible illustration, towards smoothing the rugged paths of sci- 
ence. Books, which are a species of apparatus, iudiciously made by 
skilful hands, and practically applied, may cio equally as much in devel- 
oping the mind and preparing it lor action. There is a more important 
object to be attained in teaching grammar than merely to speak accord- 
ing to to the rules of syntax. Parsing, in the hand of a skimil instruct- 
er, may be made a powerful instrument in preparing children and youth 
to understand perfectly whatever they read, and, in this way, to acquire 
many useful ideas, and cultivate the various faculties of the mind. That 
this humble effort may be the means of giving a taste for Kterary pur- 
suits, of enhancing the value of useful instruction, and of advancing the 
intereste of human education, is the sincere desire of the author. 

STEREOTYPED EDITION. ^ 

The rapid and entire sale of the first edition of The Analytical Gram- 
mar, has induced the publishers to risk the expense of stereotyping it. 
The efrors of the former edition have been corrected. The wnole 
work has been carefully revised ; but not so altered as to prevent its 
being used with the preceding book. The numbers which designate 
the divisions, are the same in both. 

The Orthography in the Stereotyped Edition is placed at the begin- 
ning of the Grammar, and the exercises in False Syntax immediately 
precede Prosody, Part V. 

As the work is now presented in an improved form, the author in- 
dulges the hope that the public will have new inducements to continiia 
Uie patronage, which was so liberally bestowed upon the first edition. 

Sandbomton, Nov. 5, 1839. D. H. S. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



GENERAL DEFINITIONS. 



SECTION I. 

1. Grammar is the art of speaking and writing any 
language with propriety. 

2. English Grammar is the art of speaking and wri- 
ting the English language with propriety. 

3. The General divisions of Grammar are Orthog- 
raphy, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

4. Orthography explains the nature and properties of 
"letters, their formation into syllables, and the true man- 
ner of spelling words. 

5. Etymology explains the various modifications of 
the parts of speech, their classification, and the deriva- 
tion of words from their primitives. 

6. *' Syntax is the proper construction of words into 
sentences and phrases." 

7. Prosody explains the principles of punctuation, en- 
unciation, figures, and versification. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 



PART I. 

SECtlON II. 

8. Orthography explains the nature and properties of 
letters, their formation into syllables, and the true man- 
ner of spelling words. 
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D ORTHOGRAPHY. 

LETTERS. 

9. "A letter is the representative of an articulate 
sound ; that is, of the sound of the human voice, formed 
by the organs (a) of speech." 

10. The English language has twenty-six letters, which 
are called the English Alphabet, — A a, B b, C c, D d, 
Ee, Ff, Ggy Hh,Ii, Jj, Kk, LI, Mm, Nn, Oo, P p, 
Q q, R r, Ss, T t, U u, V v, W w, X x, Y y, Z z. 

11. ''In SL perfect alphabet, every letter would repre- 
sent one, and only one, simple sound ; so that the number 
of letters and of simple articulate sounds in the language 
would be precisely equal. Silent letters, and letters hav- 
ing more than one sound, are an imperfection and an evil 
in a language." 

DIVISIONS OF LETTERS. 

12. Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 

13. " A vowel is a sound that can be prolonged with- 
out altering the position of the organs of speech, and that 
can be uttered without the aid of those organs, by mere- 
ly opening the mouth." 

14. The vow^els are a, e, i, o, u, w, and y. All the oth- 
er letters in the alphabet are called consonants. 

15. A consonant (b) is an articulate (c) sound ; that 
is, one that cannot be expressed without the aid of a vowel. 

16. Fis a consonant at the beginning of words or syllables ; as, 
you, yea, yeoman. 

17. fF is a consonant at the beginning of ^ords or syllables, 
and when it comes before a vowel in the same syllable ; as, wane, 
tohat^ when, swim, swop, gwam, twist, why. 

18. W^and y are vowels in all other situations; as,/eto, brow, 
dry, drfy, duty, eyelid. 

19.. {/ is a consonant in the words unite and quitting. / is a 
consonant in hannian. U and i when consonant**, have the initial 
sound of y, 

20. W and y are vowels, when any of the vowels a, e, i, o, or 
u, can be substituted for them, except when u and t have a oon- 
sonant sound. 

21. " Consonants are divided into mutes and semivowels. The 
semivowels, when at the end of a syllable, allow the voice to be 
prolonged ; the mutes do not." 

Classification and Organic Formation of Letters. 

22. A, e, and o, are pure vowels. 

23. / and u are impure vowels. 

a Organs of speech,— tongue, teeth, palate, throat, lips, &c. 
h From the Latin verb consonant, thiey tottnd together, — ^from eons9no. 
c Articulate is from the Latin verb artlc&lat, it Joints, or forms many parts 
into one,— from artlcQlo. 
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24. H^and y are sometimes vowels '.. 

25. B and p are labials. 

26. F and o are hissing labials. 

27. D, ^,^*, I, and ty are dentals. 

28. C, ^, 9, 07, and z are hissing dentals. 

29. JV and m are nasals. 

30. K", q, r, and hard g and c, are gutturtb 

31. Ly tn, n, and r, are liquids. 
82. P, /, *,*, and fe, are sharps. 
88. By Vy dy Zy ^lH^ gy fkTe flats. 

84. jD, ty Zy e and s, are aspirate consonants. 
35. By Cy dy gyj, Uy py ty Vy ^xiA Zy ^iVQ consonaDts. 
86. JP, hjly «i, n, r, «, and ar, are semivowels, — Wm, Mulkey, 
The Key to Walker^ s Dictionary. 

37. A has four sounds. 

1. The long slender English a, as in &te. 

2. The long Italian a as in far. 

3. The broad German ll as in fall. 

4. The short sound of the Italian & as ia f2&t 

E has two sounds. 

1. The long e as in me. 

2. The short e as in met. 

I has two sounds. 

1. The long diphthongal I as pine. 

2. The short simple i as in pin. 

O has four sounds. 

1. The long open 6, as in no. 

2. The long close 6, as in move. 

3. The long broad 6, as in nor ; like the broad A, 

4. The short broad 6, as in not. 

U has three sounds. 

1. The long diphthongal u, as in tube. 

2. The short simple li, as in tiib. 

3. The middle or obtuse u as in full. 

The diphthong oi has two sounds. 
The long broad 6, and the short i, as in oil. 
The diphthong (m has two sounds. 
The long broad 6, and the middle obtuse u, as in thou. 
Th has two sounds. 

1. The acute or sharp thy as in ^Ain. 

2. The grave or flat th, as in xnis. 

38. The sounds of the vowels are ay, ar, aw, Hh ; ee, 
eh; eye, ih; owe, oo, aw^ oh; you, iih, oo. 

39. The articulations are fate, far, fall, fat; me, met; 
pine, pin ; no, move, nor, not ; tube, tub, full. 
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10 ORTHOGRAPHY. 

APPIiXCATIOIf. 

To ascertain the sound of a in angel, run it through the articu- 
lations of a thus, — anegel, arngel, awngel, angel ; it sounds like 
a in fate, and therefore has the first sound of a, 

Examples for practice, — Baker, taper, barter, half, salve, com- 
mand, balm, small, bald, false, marry, arid, walk, around, awake, 
asleep, again, pass, glass, halt, Africa, America, haunt, taunt, an- 
swer, sacrifice. Deist, metre, ten, men, set, let Fine, kind, 
mind, resign, win, sin, bin, spirit, mirror. Note, notice, cloves, 
motive, who, whose, whom, for, or, corn, form, poor, got, lot, hor- 
rid, confine, novelty. Cube, cupid, tune, duty, compute, cup, 
sup, butter, mutter, pull, cub, pulley, pulpit. 

Qt(e»Cum«.— What is orthography? A letter? What are the organi of speech f 
How many letters has the English alphabet ? How many sounds would every 
letter have in a perfect alphabet ? What is said of silent letters and letters 
having no sound ? How are letters divided ? What is a vowel ? Which are 
the vowels ? What are all the other letters ? What Is a consonant ? From 
what derived? From what is articulate derived? When is y a consonant? 
As in what examples ? W? \^^at are w and y in all other situations? What 
is w in the words itnUe and quitting? I in the word bannian? What 
sound have u and t when consonants ? When are w and y vowels ? Into 
what are consonants divided ? 21. What is said of semivowels? What of 
mutes ? What is expressed in 22 ? In 23 ? In 24 ? In 25 ? In 26 ? In 27 ? In 28? 
In 29? In 30? In 31 ? In 32? In 33? In 34? In 35? In 36? Who is the 
author of the notes from 22 to 36 inclusive ? How manv sounds has a ? What 
are they ? £ ? What are they ? II What are they .' How many sounds 
haso? What are they? U? What are they? What sounds has oi 7 Oul 
How many sounds has th 7 What are they ? What are the sounds of the 
vowels? The articulations ? How do you ascertain the sound of a in the 
wordox^el? What sound has it ? What sound has a in tii|»er ? In eoimiiaii^f 
In sacr^e 1 The scholar will find the sounds of the remaining examples in 
ner. 



SECTION III. 

DIPPTTHONGS AND TRIPHTHONGS. 

40. "A diphthong is the union of two vowels in one syl- 
lable ;" as, ai in pail ; ow in ntrw. 

41. A proper diphthong is a diphthong that has both 
the vowels sounded ; as, ou in pound. 

42. An improper diphthong is a diphthong that has 
only one of the vowels sounded ; as, ei in forfeit. 

43. ** A triphthong is the union of three vowels in one 
syllable'' ; as, ieu in adieu ; iou in captious. 

44. When any of the vowels are silent, they are called 
improper triphthongs. Uotf in buoy is a proper triphthong. 
Eau in flambeau is an improper triphthong. 

DIPHTHONGS. 
AA. 

45. « The diphthong aa sounds lilce a in fat ; as in Balaam^ Ca- 
naatii Isaac.** But in Baal, Gaal, and Gaaah, each vowel forms 
a distinct syllable. 

JE and CE. 
49. " The diphthongs ae and oe, or €b and <s, have the sound ol 
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OttTHOGRAPHY. ti 

«. It is better, however, to write the e only ; as, Qefar^ Eitf as, 
lie^h. Anted, era, dieresis, instead of Cesar, JfeheaSy ^»ai)^^|i- 
tceci, era, and dtxresis." The first five have the soiiAd of long e ; 
dieresis of short e. 

Ai and AY. 

47. jft and cty sound like a in fate ; as in vain, delay, 8ay,J>a|I, 
pikit. Jii has the sound of short t in curtain ; of Short a In Jpfaia : 
of short e in said, again ; of long i in aisle ; ay, of short e in says , 
of long e in Monday. Jiy mehning yes, has rjie sound of a in fw, 
&[nd of ^ in me. 

ATI and AW. 

48. JSit and ato have the sound of a in fall ; as, caught, baw|, 
scrawl, defraud. Ju before n or gh has the sound of a in far ; as 
in aunt, flaunt, haunt, laugh, launch, laundress, taunt, jjauhjt, 
jaundice, jiu has the sound of long o in hautboy ; of short o \h. 
laurel. The letters au are pronounced separately at the end of 
Gr^ek pro|>er names ; as, AgSs-i-la'us, M^n-e la'tis. 

EI and ET. 

49. The general souhds of ei and ey are Tike d in fate ', 'ih i^ text, 
neighbor^ convey, purvey. JEi has toe sound of long e ib dteceiV, 
neither, receive, receipt; of short t in foreign, and of Ipng t ,ln 
height, Oneida. Ey unaccented sounds like ^ in me ; is, aliey, 
barley, valley ; also, key and ley ; like long i ilk Eyder. 

50. iS^a has the sound of e in me ; as in beaver, creafiire v nit 
sound of short e, as in dead, meadow; and of A \n {«>; Mn 
heart, hearth ; of short a in pageant. 

EE. 

61. Ee has the long e; as in sweet, flee, tree. The poetic coa- 
tractions e'er and ne'er should be pronoiJinced as if spelled ^yf^ 
and-af'ttr. 

KO, 

62. « Eo is pronounced like e long ; as ia people ; and aomt- 
times e short; as in leopard, of long fft yeoman>Jn| l^itltt 
Bor, in George. It also has the sound of Oott H; Ai IttittldgMtf*^ 
— Murray, 

Er and Erw. 
53. Eu and ew generally have the toduid of ««^ ii^ tiib#; dfli 
feud, deuce, few, new, dew. Em sometimes has the sound of 00 / 
as in brew, grew ', of long o ; as in sew. 
lA and IS. 
64 la has the sound of ya; as in fittal; of thbrt S; M In^iftp- 
riage. Je has the sound of long e in grief; of kmg i in die , of 
short t in sieve ; of short e it friend. 

10. 
65. Jo, when the accent is on the t, forms a distinct tyllaUt ; as, 
violent, violet. Ion has the sound of ytiil in bplnltm; of Aii^Ia 
d^vo6on, confession; of eiktin, when 9 Or « pri^cedei f; tiim 
question, mixtion. 

OA and OX 
56. Oa h)M the sound of o in no ; as, boat, «i^t ; iin In flOl ; 
as, broad, abroad. Oe in doe has the sound «f loi^ ^ ; dT^ te 
,alioe, canoe ; of short u in does. 
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01 and OY. 
ff7. See the diphthong oi in 30. Oy has precisely the same 
sound 2a oi ; as, toy, joy, decoy. Choir is pronounced quire, 
oo. 

68. The regular sound of oo is like o in move ; as, moon, mood, 
coo, too. It has the sound of u in tub ; as, blood, flood ; also, of o 
in no ; as, door, floor. The word Coos is pronounced in two syl- 
lables. 

ou and ow. 

69. See the proper diphthong ou in 30. Ow has the same sound. 
As an improper diphthong, ou has five additional sounds, — the 
sound of short u, as in enough ', of oo, as in soup ; of long a, as 
in though ; of short o, as in cough ; and of aw, as in ought. Good 
usage favors the omission of u in such words as honour, errour, 
and spells them lienor, error. 

XTA. 

60. Ua has the sound of wa in assuage ; the sound of a in far, 
in guard, guardian ; is suppressed in victuals, — pro. vit'tlz. In 
Mantua and Nashua, the vowels are heard distinctly. Ua in 
mantua maker, has the sound of long u. 

TJE. 

61. Ue sounds like we in querist ; like long u in hue ; and like 
short e in guest. Ue is silent in rogue. 

ui. 

62. Ui has the sound of wi in languid ; of long t in guide ; of 
short t in Guilford ; of long u in juice ; and of oo in fruit 

uo. 
68. The regular sound of uo is wo ; as, quorum, quondam. 
TRIPHTHONGS. 
AWE and AYE. 
64. Awe has the sound of a in fall. Aye meaning always, soundf 
Uke a in fate. 

EAXT. 

66. Eau has the sound of long o; as in flambeau ; of long u 
in If^uty and its compounds. 

Eoir. 

66. ** Eou is always separated ; e has a long sound, and ou the 
fkort sound of u ; as in cu^ta-ne-ous." — Mulkey, 

EWE. 

67. Ewe is found only in the word ewe, and is pronounced yu, 

EYE. 

68. Eye which occurs in no other word, has the sound of long i. 

lEU and lEw. 

69. leu and iew have the sound of long i«; as in lieu, purlieu, 
view, review. 

lOtJ. 

70. Iou9 sounds like yv4 in perfidious, ignominious. When 
preceded by a liquid, it frequently has the sound of short i and 
•hort u : as, various, precarious, abstemious. 

OEU and owe. 

71. Oeu has the sound of oo ; as in manceuvre. Owe has the 
sound of long o. . 
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UEA and usK. 

72. Uea and uee have the sound of we ; as, squeak, queen. 

uAi and UAT. 

73. {7at and uay have the sound of way; as quaintness, Paraguay. 

iTox and uoy. 

74. Uoi has nearly the sound of uoy ; as, in auoit Uoy has 
the sound of u, the third sound of o, and the first sound of e. 
Dr. Webster gives it the sound of woy ; as in buoy. 

Sounds of some of the alphdbetxeal letters. 
76. C is hard like k at the end of words or syllables ; as, in 
music, vaccinate. C is soft like s before e, t, or y, in celery, 
cinder, cymbal ; and hard like k before a, o, and u, and in all other 
cases ; as, in cancer, come, cube, fact, cramp. ** The termination e 
is now generally used in preference to ck^ in simple words of more 
than one syllable, not having the accent on the last ; (a) as, pub- 
lic, music.** 

76. ** In monosyllables and compound words, k is retained ; as 
Jn block, shipwreck." In the words discern, aaerijiee, suffice, 
and sice, c has the sound of z, 

77. " Ch has three sounds ; like tch, k, and s7». Ch sounds like 
sh in French words ; as, chaise, chagrin, machine. Ch sounds 
like k in Greek and Hebrew words. Hence, in Scripture proper 
names, ch always sounds like k, except in the word Rachel ; as, 
character, scheme, chorus, chemist, Baruch, Chrysop'olis, chalce- 
dony." 

78. Ch sounds like tch in the English word charm. Ch in arch 
before a consonant, has the sound of tch; as in archbishop, arch- 
duke. Before a vowel, it sounds like k; as in archaneel, archives. 
Archipelago; except in arched, archer, archery, archenemy. 

79. " E final is frequently used to lengthen a vowel, or soft- 
en a consonant ; as, age, rage^ face, lace, tune, time." In words 
of Latin or Greek origin, it frequently forms a distinct syllable, 
like e in me ; as, Penelope, extempore, epitome, simile, catastro^ 
phe. E has the sound of short % in England, pretty, and yes ; of 
eez in Socrates, Demosthenes. 

80. ^has the sound of v in the word of; but its common un- 
varied sound in the words whereof, thereof. 

81. « 6 has two sounds; one hard and guttural, and the other 
soft likej. Before e, i, or y, g is sometimes hard, and sometimes 
soft ; in all other cases it is hard. Before e or i in Scripture prop- 
er names, ^ is generally hard." It is also hard at the end of words 
and syllables ; as, in dog, dagger. 

82. Jng should always have its ringing sound ; as, in ruimii^, 
walking. 

83. Ph has the sound of / in Philip ; of v in Stephen ; and is 
silent in phthisic. 

84. Q is always followed by u; qu in English words are equivt 
alent to kw ; as, quadrant, queen, quire. The u is silent in liquor 
and coquet. 

a " JBefore the letter e or i . as in trafficking, and perhaps one or two other 
words, k is properly insertea to retain the hard sound of the e ; jast as the 
French sometimes insert e to retain the soft sound of ^; as in chang0aiU^jv.g9a.** 

2 
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85. "Me, at the end of words, sounds likettr; as, lustre, mas 
•acre." 

86. « S is either hissing, or soft like z ; as in distant, dismal.'* 

87. r before u when the accent precedes, sounds \i\ieteh ; as, 
nature, virtue, pronounced nachure, virchue. — Murray. 

88. W has nearly the sound of oo ; as, water, — ooater. W 
is silent in wreck, crow ; has the sound of u in sawyer. When h 
follows to, it is pronounced as if written before w ; as, when, why, 
what ; pronounced hwen, hwy, hwot. 

89. X, at the beginning of proper names, sounds like z; as, 
Xerxes, Xenophon, Xerodes. X is a double consonant ; has the 
sound of ks in extent, and of gz in exert. 

90. Y, when a consonant, has nearly the sound of ee; as, io 
youth, pronounced eeouth. 



SECTION IV. 
WORDS. 

91. A syllable is a sound of one letter, or of a combi- 
nation of letters, pronounced by a single action of the 
Toice ; and may be either a word or a part of a word ; as, 
a, one, five. 

92. The ending of a word is called its termination ; 
the terminations added may be a syllable or one or more 
letters ; as, Contentec?, saverf, oheyedy manners. 

93. TVords are signs of ideas, and may contain one 
or more syllables. 

94. A word of one syllable is called a monosyllable ; 
of two, a dissyllable ; of three, a trisyllable ; of more 
than three, 2^, polysyllable, 

95. Spelling is the art of expressing a word by its 
proper letters. — Murray, 

RULES FOR SPELLING. 
Rule I. Y changed into I. 

96. The letter y at the end of a primitive word, when 
preceded by a consonant, is changed into i before es^ or 
any termination not beginning with i ; as, spy, spies, spi- 
est, spieth, spied ; happy, happier, happiest, happily, hap- 
piness ; duty, duties, dutiful ; merry, merriment. 

FAIiSE ORTHOGRAPHY. 

He denyed the charges hrought against him. Responsibilitys 
are involved by recommendations. Man is not always what he 
fancy s himseli to be. A fancy ful humor often betrays its posses- 
sor. Comelyness is the natural garb of virtue. Our life should 
not be at varyance with our profession. Chillyness is frequently 
nieceeded by fever. The facilitys for education are daily in- 
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creasing. He found the family in a pityless ntuatioD. Excessive 
merryment dissipates sober reflections. Society is united by in- 
liuraerable tys. Dutyful children command esteem. How do 
you spell study est, study eth, and studyed ? 

. Rule II. Y not changed, 
97. The letter y of a primitive word, when preceded 
by a vowel, is not changed on assuming an additional ter- 
mination ; as, money, moneys, moneyed ; gay, gayer, gay- 
est, gayish, gayness; boy, boyish, boys; valley, valleys; 
thou annoyest, he annoyeth, annoyed, has annoyed, had 
been annoyed ; annoyer, annoyance. The derivatives of 
pay, lay, and say are exceptions to this rule; as, paid, 
laid^ said, saith, unpaid, unlaid, and unsaid. 

FALSE ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The hills and vallies are covered with verdure. He has four 

chimnies in his house. Scholars very often spell such words as 

monies, journies, and attornies wrong. The Bible portrais human 

duties in glowing co]oi>s. He surveied the field with great accuracy* 

Rule III. Y retained, 

98. The letter y is retained before ing to prevent the 
duplication of i ; as spy, spying. Words that end with ic, 
change ie into, y before ing for the same reason ; as, die, 
dying; lie, lying. 

FALSE ORTHOGRAPHY. 

I found him lieing on the ground. His dicing moments left an 
assurance of an upright life. Pitiing friends are a consolation te 
us on a diing bed. He was studiing when I saw him last. 
Rule IV. Doubling the final consonant. 

99. Primitive words of more than one syllable, having 
the accent on the last, and words of one syllable ending 
with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, dou- 
ble their final consonant on assuming an additional ter- 
mination; as, thin, thinned, thinnest, thinner, thinness ; 
wit, witty ; pen, penning, penned ; begin, beginner, be- 
ginning ; prefer, preferring, preferred ; commit, commit- 
ting, committed, committee. 

FALSE ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Flattery is shuned by men of sense. The error was commited 
through inadvertency. He regreted the occurrence of the mis- 
take. Socrates prefered his integrity to his life. The civilian 
confered with his client. The beding with the other things was 
sold. Good swimers are often drowned. The money was sea- 
sonably remited. Wisdom should be prefered to wealth. By 
defering repentance, we accumulate grief. This proposition being 
admited, you will hear my argument. The lamps are well trimed 
and filed. 
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Rule V. Final consonant not doubled. 

100. The final consonant of a primitive word is not 
doubled when preceded by a diphthong, a long vowel, 
when ly is added to a word not ending with Z, or when 
the accent is not on the la§t syllable, on assuming an ad- 
ditional termination; as, boil, boiling, boiled; prate, 
prating, prated ; thin, thinly; benefit, benefiting, benefited. 

FAIiSE ORTHOGRAPHT. 

The boy meritted the premium awarded him. Limitted concep- 
tions of duty preclude mental expansion. The committee visitted 
the school yesterday. I have been daily profitting from the in- 
structions of my teacher. We are often benefitted by the wis- 
dom of age. The Christian Lawgiver has prohibitted the practice of 
retaliation. We all have many faillings and lapses to lament. The 
most generous affection is often exhibitted by a dog towards his 
master, fa^ 

Rule VI. Dropping E. 

101. When a syllable is added to a word ending with 
c, the c is dropped, except when it serves to lengthen a 
vowel or soften a consonant ; as, blame, blamable ; judge, 
judging, judgment ; peace, peaceable ; change, changea- 
ble ; slave, slavish ; pale, paleness ; charge, charging, 
chargeable ; due, duly ; close, closely. Some words end- 
ing with ment retain the e, though useless ; as, achieve- 
ment, bereavement. The participles dyeing, (from dye to 
color) eyeing, hoeing, shoeing, singeing, and twingeing 
retain the letter e. See 548, page 130. 

fal.se orthography. 

He who is obligeing, pleaseing, and engageing in his manners, 
commands respect. The inhaleing of noxious vapors impairs health. 
The harvest truely is plenteous, but the laborers are few. This 
can be done by a systematic arrangment. He who delights in 
tortureing flys, evinces a savage disposition. A stubborn will often 
misguides the judgement. Rude carriage towards a teacher is 
disgracful to youth. We should be sincerly what we profess to 
be. An industrious scholar makes daily advancment in study. 
Our natural defects are chargable upon us. Labor and expense 
are lost upon a droneish spirit. The allurments of vice are of a 
fascinateing character. 

Rule VII. Double L. 

102. When words that end with double / take ness, less, 
ly, or ful afler them, they usually omit one /; as, ful- 
ness, skilless, fully, skilful. Words ending with other 

« The letters I, «. andp, are sometimes doubled when not under accent, aa, 
UmTd, trav^er ; bias, unbiassed j worship, worshipper. The practice isVon- 
demned by Walker, Perry, and Dr. W^ebster. The last two spell such word3 
with one I, *, or p. Mr. Worcester spells them both ways, but usag? oeetn^ to 
be leaning towards one f, «, or p. 
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double letters, usually retain them both ; as, stiffly, suo- 
cessful, distressful, carelessness, harmlessness. 

FALSE ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The carelesness of pupils often arises from faulty education 
Circumscribed yiews diminish our usefullness. Apathy is often 
produced by slothfullness and thoughtlesness. The arrows of 
calumny fall harmlesly at the feet of virtue. Restlesness of 
mind disqualifies us for the discharge of duty. StubbornneM 
means willfullness. Odness is mostly the effect of a distorted hu- 
mor. 

Rule VIH. compound words. 
103. Compound words are generally spelled in the 
same manner as the simple words of which they are com- 
posed ; as, herein, tliereby, penman, recall, befall, down- 
hill, downfall. Many words ending with full and all, drop 
one /; as, already, welfare, always, fulfil, merciful,thought- 
ful. Wherever drops one e. Until drops one /. 

FALSE ORTHOGRAPHY. 

We should allways prefer duty to expediency. The pasover 
was a celebrated feast among the Jews. A Wrtuous woman look- 
eth well to the ways of her houshold. The philanthropist rejoices 
in the wellfare of all men. A mercifull man will be mercifull to 
his beast Our passtimes should not be indulged at the expense 
of virtuous emotions. Truth receives no wellcome into dishonest 
hearts. Do you spell thoughtful! and carefull with one or two Ts ? 

QuMtioTM. What is a syllable ? What is the ending of a word called .* 
Wbat are words ? 9Q. A word of one syllable ? Of two ? Three ? Of more 
than three syllables ? What is spelling? What is the first rule in orthojmi' 
phy.' The second? What exceptions f The third role ? The fourth? Tha 
fifth rule ? The sixth rule ? What of words in fn&nt / What participles re- 
tain the letter e ? What is said of them in 548 ? What of rule seventh ? Rule 
Mghth ? Many words ending with yWI and afl ? Whereotrl UiOUl Wtm 
is said in reference « 7 



SECTION V. 

Exereiies in False Orthography, promitewusly interspersed. 
The promiscuous examples which follow, are to be corrected by 
the rules for spelling, and by the aid of a dictionary. The words 
of the latter class are such as come under no regular rules, and 
such as are liable to be misspelled. The excellent Dictionaries of 
Mr. J. E. Worcester and Dr. Webster are recommended. The 
author has been guided by Mr. Worcester's Dictionary in the 
principles of Orthography adopted in this work. Both Dictiona- 
ries prefer z to « in such words as patronize, characterize, and au- 
thorize. 

Exercises. — Arithmetic is the art of computeing by numbers. 
Cinnamon is usually dryed in the sun. Whortleberrys and bilber- 
rys grow plentifully in New-England. The sugar cane, when 
felled, is stripped of its leafs. There are several kinds of lillyt 

2* 
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The heart consists of four cavitys. Different names are applyed 
to the several parts of plants. In Egypt, whole citys have been 
buryed by drining sands. Every stratum of rock occupys its de- 
terminate place. Our expences should not excede our income. 
Various and numerous are the allurments of vice. No abatment 
was allowed in the price. Grammer is an important and usefull 
study. Affectation should be niped in the bud. Sepperate the 
tears from the wheet. A rarety is sumthing of unfrequent oc- 
currence. Ingrattitude to instructors is highly criminal. Chim- 
nies should be swept often. Econemy is the nurse of libberality. 
Fil the bushel with wheat, and no room will be left for chaf. 
Peace of mind grately inhances human happyness. How do you. 
spell the words gallies, allies, and vallies ? 



SECTION VI. ♦ 

You will wait untill I see you. Ridicule has often steped for- 
ward, where argument fails. Hills are less fertile than vallies 
The faithful! are guided by principal. A suitable proportion of 
time should be alotted to all dutys. Let the philosopher who as- 
cribes human origin to monkies, first teach them to talk. Bodys 
that move upward, give way to heavyer bodys. Callico is made 
of cotton ; wursted of wool. Be not wearyed in wel doing. Dil- 
ligence and punctuality are cardinal virtues. Contentment makes 
a man happyer and comelyer. Man is sometimes a deciever, and 
is sometimes decieved. He has had opertunitys to improve in 
wrlteing. The antients knew nothing of glassing. We should 
never be detered from duty by scofs or sneers. The noun which 
a pronoun represents is called its antecedant. Inteligence often 
means news. How do you spell the word schollar ? Time is a 
sacred trust commited to us by our Creator. An epitome is an 
abridgement. An acknowledgement of offences must precede 
their forgivness. The word ballance is often spelled rong. A 
monied influence often gains an ascendency. Schollars frequent- 
ly pronounce winder rong. Does stationary or stationery denote 
the articles sold by stationers ? 



SECTION VII. (a) 

Knowledge is in the bottom of a deep wel, says JBsop. It re- 
quires much diging to get at it. Anger disqualifys any one for 
the performance of duty. A knave may decieve his neighbor, 
but not his God. Timothy rites well, but spels badly. War is one 
of the greatest calamitys that can happen. Do you know how to 
spel the word guage ? He who parlies with conscience, musi 
abide the consequences. Fopishness and displai indicate imbecll- 

* Remember that the same letter follows c in such words as receive and de 
ceive, that follows their derivatives reception and deception. E follows c if 
the word reception, — ^the same letter follows c in the verb receive. 

a Practice, with the letter c in the last syllable, is a noun ; with the letu 
i^averbi 
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:ty. Spell the words cramberrys, calander, saffuni, and dander. 
The bigotted man is neither a good citizen nor a loyal subject. 
He was compeled to acceed to the terms proposed. A man's vi- 
ces are reitte rated while he is liveing. His virtues are extol ed 
after his decease. A man devoid of observation, is a stranger to 
nature's beautys. Sulenness shows a want of early mental cul- 
tivation. Tatling and gossipping are baneful! foes to happyness. 
Ideas run threw a listles mind, like water through a seive. * True 
politness is real kindness kindly expressed.' Deplorible is their 
state, who know not their Creator. There books and there clothe- 
ing were lost To be successfuU, perseverance is necessary. The 
dessert shall rejoice, and the solitary place be made glad. Fruits 
and sweetmets served up after a meal, are called a desert. We 
have often recured with satisfaction to the instructions of our 
teachers. A recolection of past errous stimulates us to reform. 
Practice what is usefull in practise. Time is money at interest 
which is unpaid without improvment. Wisdom and discretion 
should govern the persuits of life. 



SECTION vm. 

Scomfull men bring a city into a snare. The reciever is a par- 
ticipient in the crime. The divine benediction will rest on those 
who live peacibly. Most of the inhabitants had quited the city. 
The word tyro means a beginer. The daw in the fable was dress- 
ed in pilferred ornaments. How do you spell the word enquire ? 
All our comforts precede from the Father of all mercys. Degen- 
aracy of manners generally preceeds the destruction of a state. 
The body of the stranger was intered yesterday. An incorrect 
speler, can make no pretensions to schollarship. Fruit trees need 
often to be proped. Engraveing on copper was invented by a Flor- 
entine goldsmith. Taning is the art of manufactureing leather 
from rawhides. Lead is the most fusable and ponderous of all 
metals. Lime is the only earth except allum, used in dyeing. 
Potery is the art of makeing earthen ware. Did your friend suc- 
cede in his enterprize ? We should recced from unreasonable 
demands. A favor confered with delicacy doubles the obligation. 
Injudicious abridgements retard the improvment of youth. Dis- 
apointments are often blessings in disguise. Let us be diligent in 
every laudible undertakeing. Virtue imbalms the memory of the 
good. There is an inseperable connexion between virtue and pi* 
ety. The words verry, leson, and persuit, are sometimes rong- 
ly spelled. War is attended with distressing and desolateing con- 
sequences. Which word means jail, goal or gaol ? Rays recede- 
ing from each other, are said to diverge. Convergeing rays con- 
tinually approach each other. Are we charitible donors, when 
we give from selfish motives ? Straight is the gait that leads to 
life eternal. 



SECTION IX. 

The prevalence of rains has rendered being impregnable. Pre- 
cepts have little influence when not in forced by example. Wars 
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are regulated roberries and pyracies. Science strengthens and 
inlarges the mind. True valor protects the feeble, and humbles 
the oppresser. The warrier's fame is often purchased with the 
blood of thousands. Alexander was in fact a rober and a murder- 
er. The gaiety of youth should be tempered by the precepts of 
age. We are responsable for whatever we patronise in others. 
A calender signifys a register of the year. A calendar is a press 
in which clothiers smooth their cloth. They think they will be 
heard for there much speaking. How do you spell the words cy- 
pher, allways, and alltogether ? Hope exhilerates the mind, and 
is the grand elixer of life. The colledge of cardinals are the elec- 
ters of the pope. It is laudible to enquire before we determine. 
The piramids of Egypt have stood more than three thousand years. 
Battering rams were antiently used to beat down the walls of a 
city. Without holyness, no man can be happy. A mistake in the 
name of druggs or plants may endanger life. Sponsors are per- 
sons who become suretys for children's education in the Chris- 
tian faith. Tyrranny is the mother of injustice and oppression. 
Spell the words atend, leter, beter, ben, mony, and payed. Chil- 
dren are dependant on their parents for a liveing. The Ameri* 
can Independance was declared July 4, 1776. Spell the words 
prehaps, aforded, afiiction, atributed, inhabitance, possesed, strug- 
ling, youthfull, and differred. Method and punctuality are truely 
commendible qualitys. An Independant is one who considers ev- 
ery congregation a distinct church. A bargainee is the party in 
a contract, who stipulates to sell or convey property to another. 
A bargainer is the party in a contract, who receives or agrees to 
receive the property sold The Christian religion gives a more 
lovly character to God than any ever did. 

Receive his council, and securly move ; 

Entrust thy fortune to the power above. 

Still green with bays, each antient alter stands. 

Above the reach of sacrilidgious hands. 



SECTION X. 
DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF CAPITAL LETTERS. 

105. The first word of every complete sentence, and the 
first word afler a period, should begin with a capital let- 
ter. 

106. Any word or phrase which denotes the Supreme 
Being should begin with a capital. 

107. All proper names, including the days of the week 
and the months of the year, should begin with capitals ; 
as, Daniel, Ohio, Saco, Atlantic, Wednesday, Essex, 
America, England, Richmond, February. 

108. Adjectives and words, derived from proper names, 
should begin with capitals ; as, American, English, French, 
Danish, Spanish, Spaniard, Ciceronian. 

109. Every principal word in the titles or divisions of 
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a book or es^ay, and the first word of every line of poetry, 
should begin with a capital. 

110. The pronoun /and the interjection O, when not 
spelled ohf are written in capitals. 

111. A note of interrogation is followed by a capital, ex- 
cept when the next word begins another question closely 
connected with the preceding. 

112. A note of exclamation is not followed by a capi- 
tal, unless the pause is equal to a period. 

113. The first word of a direct quotation should usual- 
ly begin with a capital. " When a quotation is brought 
in obliquely after a comma,a capital is unnecessary." MuV' 
ray. 

114. The names of religious denominations should be- 
gin with capitals ; as, Friends, Methodists, Episcopalians, 
Congregationalists, Baptists, Universalists. . 

115. Words that indicate professional or honorary titles^ 
the titles of officers or employment, the names of courts, 
societies, and public bodies of men, should begin with 
capitals; as. Honorable, Reverend, General, Esq., Mr., 
General Court, Supreme Judicial Court, Court of Ses- 
sions, Probate Court, Natural History Society, Essex Tea- 
cher's Association, Young Ladies' Beneficiary Society, 
The American Institute of Instruction. 

116. Words of importance in any covenant or agree- 
ment, in the heads or divisions of any discourse or com- 
position, and the first word of a complete example, should 
begin with capitals. Examples of single words may be- 
gin with small letters. 

KXAMPLKS FOR COBRECTIOK. 

Murray's english grammar is held in high repute. Webster's 
dictionary contains the definitions of words according to modem 
usage. Worcester's dictionary is the new england standard for 
orthography, rome was founded by romulus. Lord bacon says, 
« knowledge is power." Plato says, « a man is known by the 
company he keeps." Is the word Italian a common or proper 
noun ? new york is the largest city in america. The supreme 
court of the united states is composed of seven judges, massa- 
chusetts contains the most inhabitants on a square mile, methu- 
selah died at the commencement of the flood, his name means 
emission, or pouring forth of many waters. Charles's resignation 
filled all europe with astonishment. Doth not wisdom cry ? And 
understanding put forth her voice ? gratitude is thankfulness ti> 
benefactors for favors received. Thomas Jefferson wrote the de- 
claration of american independence, his excellency the governoi 
of Vermont declines a re-election, o ! virtue. How amiable thou 
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art ! Dear sir, — i have received your note, and i will attend to 

your request immediately. 

" A modest Acorn ! never to tell 
what was enclosed in her simple shell, — 
that the pride of the forest was then shut up, 
within the space of her little cup !*' 



SECTION XI. 
The american institute of instruction first convened at hoston. 
The essex county natural history society was instituted A. D. 
1833. Should the word Indian begin with a capital or small letter? 
The white mountains are in new hampshire. Some of the names 
of deity, are, god, jehovah, most high, creator, lord, almighty, su- 
preme being. Chief justice parsons discharged the duties of his 
office in an able and efficient manner. General george washing- 
ton was the first president of the united states of america. The 
andes mountains extend the whole length of south america. The 
congress of the united states is composed of a senate and house of 
representatives. The British parliament has a house of lords and 
a house of commons. New york, Philadelphia, and baltimore, are 
american cities. The new england States are,maine, new hamp- 
shire, Vermont, massachusetts, rhode island, and Connecticut. New 
York, new Jersey, Pennsylvania, and delaware, are called middle 
States, the distance across the atlantic Ocean is three thousand 
miles ; across the pacific, ten thousand, the titles of books are 
printed in Capitals Throughout, their Principal Divisions or 
Heads should be Printed in Capitals. Solomon says, " train up a 
child in the way he should go ; and when he is old, he will not 
depart from it." i think myself happy, king agrippa, because i 
shall answer for myself this day before Thee concerning all the 
things whereof i am accused by the jews. 

" all fools still have an itching to deride, 

and fain would be upon the laughing side.*'— -pope. 



SECTION XII. 

The religion of the jews is called Judaism, the roman catho- 
lics acknowledge the supremacy of the pope, clevis was the 
founder of the french monarchy. The four grand Divisions of the 
earth are, europe, asia, africa, and america. Saturday is the Jew- 
ish sabbath. January begins the year. Antoninus pius, the ro- 
man emperor, was frequently heard to say, — ♦♦ that he more de- 
sired the preservation of one subject, than the destruction of a 
thousand enemies." In The days of Joram King Of Israel,Flour- 
ished The Prophet Elisha. When aristotle was asked, * What a 
man could gain by telling a falsehood,' he replied, "not to be cred- 
ited when he speaks the truth." Agesilaus, king of sparta,being 
asked, * What things he thought proper for boys to learn,' answer- 
ed," those which they ought to practise when they become men." 
O liberty ! o sound once delightful to every roman ear ! o sacred 
privilege of roman citizenship ! — Once sacred ! — Now trampled 
upon ! Italy has the kingdom of naples, including sicily, in the 
Muthythe roman states in the middle, and the grand duchy of tus* 
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cany next. In the northwest, are the duchies of modena, parma, 
and lucca, and the kingdom of Sardinia, which includes the island 
of Sardinia. The lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to his 
temple. " But who may abide the day of his coming ? who shall 
stand when he appeareth ? for he is like a re6ner's fire, and lik« 

fuller's soap, and he shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver." 

Mai. 3.. 1-2. coos is a small island in the mediterranean Sea 
near the southwest point of asia minor. Hippocrates, the famous 
physician, and appelles, the eminent painter, were natives of this 
island. It is now called stancore. 

" a moral, sensible, and well-bred man 

will notaffrontme, and no other can." — eotvper. 

"In words as in fashions, the same rule will hold, 

alike fantastic, if too new or old ; 

Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 

nor yet the last to lay the old aside."-^i?p«. 



PART II. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

When a scholar commences the study of Grammar, it 
is intended that he shall begin with Lesson II ; and that 
he shall defer Lesson I, until he shall have learned and 
applied several of the succeeding Lessons. 
LESSON L 

1. Etymology explains the various modifications (aj 
of the parts of speech, their classification, and the deri- 
vation of words from their primitives. 

2. The advantages resulting from a knowledge of 
Grammar are many and great. It enables us to know 
better how to spell, to understand better what we read, 
and to express ourselves better in conversation and in 
writing composition. 

3. "Words are either primitive or derivative, simple or 
compound." 

4. The word primitive is derived from the Latin word 
frimusy which means Jirst, A primitive or simple word 
IS a word that is made first ; one that is derived from no 
other word in the language. 

a Cliangei of form lo e^qpresB person, number, gender, case, mode, or tensa* 
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5. A derivative or compound word is a word that is 
derived from a primitive or first word, or one that is re- 
solvable into two or more simple words. 

6. Distinct Compounds are joined together by a hy- 
phen; as, short'sighted, sing-song, son-in-law, 

7. Permanent Compounds coalesce, and omit the hy- 
phen; as, penknife, bookbinder. The hyphen is also 
omitted where nouns are used adjectively ; as, sea weed, 
meadow ground. 

8. Many words which are primitives in the English 
language, are compounds in other languages ; as, prefix ^ 
conjoin, superscribe. 

Remark, Hard is a primitive or simple word ; hard* 
ness is a derivative word ; and hard-hearted is a compound 
word. 

Qu«^'otw.— What is Etjrmology? The meaning of modifications? Whi4 
are the advantages resulting from a knowledge of Grammar ? Repeat 3 ? 
From what is the word primitwe derived ? What is a primitive word ? A 
derivaHoe word ? What is said of distinct compounds in 6 ? Of permanent 
compounds in 7 ? Of the omission of the h3rphen .' Whf^ remark in 8 ? 
What kind of word is hard 7 Hardness ? HardrkMorUd ? Qood 1 Why ? Good-, 
fuasi Obeyed? bodying 1 

LESSON n. 

NOUN. 
Explanations, — Supposing a class of scholars about to com-, 
mence the study of Grammar, after calling them out and arranging 
them in proper order, I should first request their attention. I 
should then say to them, you are now entering upon a very user 
ful and interesting study, especially if it is rightly taught and well 
understood. If you understand Grammar well, you will know 
much more about the meaning of words, and how they are con- 
nected with one another ; you will know how to use words cor- 
reetly, and to spell them properly. Every young gentlemen and 
lady ought to know how to spell well and to use words correctly. 
I will endeavor to tell you something about Grammar, if you will 
try to remember all I say. I shall teach you only one thing at a 
time. You must first understand that and apply it before I teach 
you another. You are to apply all the knowledge which you 
may obtain, at every step of your progress ; and, at the same time, 
you are to be putting in practice what you have previously learn- 
ed. Whatever we have in our mind when we think, is called an 
idea. Whatever we say when we tell what we think, is called 
language. There are many languages in the world. The lan- 
guage which we speak is called the English language. We are 
mostly the descendants or children of Englishmen, and, conse- 
quently speak the same language that our fathers spoke. The 
grammar of our language is called English grammar. The En- 
glish language probably contains seventy or eighty thousand 
words. Most of these have a different meaning but not a different 
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use. To ascertain their use, we divide them into classes; these 
classes are called parts of speech. Part means division ; speech 
means language. The first class of words which we shall explain, 
is the noun. This is the most ancient and the most important 
part of speech. The word noun means name, Every word 
which is the name of any thing, is a noun. The names of persons, 
places, things, and also of animals, are nouns. John is the name 
of a person, Boston is the name of a place, hook is the name of a 
thing, and horse is the name of an animal. John, Boston, book, 
and horse are nouns. You will mention the names of several 
things in the room, and tell me what you call them, and why. 
Parsing is dividing into parts, or telling the parts of speech ac- 
cording to grammatical rules and definitions. I will now give a 
definition of the noun, which you must get so well that you will 
be able to say it with your book shut without making 
any mistake. After having learned this definition, you will 
find all the nouns contained in the examples, which succeed the 
definition of the noun. You will find nothing, except the noun, 
for your first lesson. Read the form of parsing before the exam- 
ples ; parse or mention all the other nouns in the parsing exam- 
ples, in the same manner that you do the word in the form of 
parsing. Let the word there parsed, be a hook, on which you 
may suspend all other nouns. Each new lesson will be explaiBed 
by your teacher before he gives it out. Your teacher will ask 
you, when you say a word is a noun, why it is a noun. He will 
also ask you the same question when you call a word a noun, 
which is no^ a noun. When you discover your mistake and say it 
is not a noun, he will say, »\Vhy not ?' The exercise of why and 
wherefore, will enable you more easily to see your mistake and 
correct it Subjoin means add at the end. I shall subjoin a few 
questions to the examples, which you will answer when you at- 
tend to parsing. You will learn the questions subjoined, and all 
others which your teacher may ask, so as to answer them readily 
and promptly. You will not seek aid, at present, from any other 
source, except from the explanations and definitions given in your 
Grammar, and from your teacher. The words in the forms of 
parsing in this book are selected from the succeeding parsing 
examples, and will be distinguished by Italic, or leaning letters. 
DEFINITION. 

9. A NOUN* is the name of any person, place, or thing, 
that exists. 

10. The name of any thing that we can see, hear, feel, 
taste, or smell is a noun, (b ) 

FORM OF PARSING. 

Book is a noun, because it is the name of something. 

Examples. — John has a book in his hands. Lynn is nine milei 
from Boston, the metropolis of New-England. It is distinguished 
for the manufacture of women's shoes, and for the industry of its 

* Noun is usecTin prefers iice to substantive, for the sake itf concisenefs. 
Substantive is from the Latin word suh<!tantia, a substance. 

h The five human senses are, seeing, hearing, feeling, tastin|^ aQJ sm^ 
lin^ 

3 
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inhabitants. Washington is the capital of the United States. The 
sun shines during the day, and the moon during the night. Our 
teacher has a desk, with pens, ink, quills, paper, pencils, folder, 
and a knife upon it. 

Questions.— What will be the benefit of understanding Grammar well? 
Wbat ought every young gentleman and lady to know ? What are you to learn 
at a time 7 What is next said ? What is that called which we have in our 
minds when we think ? When we express what we think ? Are there many 
languages in the world ? What is our language called ? Why do we speak th'e 
English Language ? What is the grammar of our language called ? How 
many words does the English language probably contain ? Do all words have the 
same meaning? How do we ascertain their user What are these classes 
called? What does jjflrt mean ? Speech.^ What is tha most important part of 
speech ? What does the word noun mean ? What is every word called which 
is the name of any thing? Can you mention the name of a person ? Of a 
place? Thing? An animal? What is parsing? What directions do you 
find about parsing ? What does subjoin mean ? What is said about answering 
the questions subjoined ? From what are the words in the forms of parsing 
selected ? First definition of the noun ? 9. Second ? 10. How many human 
senses are there ? What are they ? What is the definition of a word ? Ans» 
The meaning of it. Why is noun preferable to substantive .■» From what is sub- 
stantive derived ? What is its meaning ? 



LESSON III. 

ABSTRACT NOUNS. 

Explanations. — In this lesson, I shall introduce and explain a 
class of nouns which are more difficult to be learned than those in 
the preceding lesson. A part of these, I shall assist you in re- 
membering by their terminations or endings. To enable you to 
distinguish those nouns which have no uniform termination, per- 
mit me to mention another definition of the noun. Noun is the 
term by which we distinguish any thing supposed to exist, wheth- 
er material or immaterial. A material substance is one that fills 
space. An orange fills space, and is, therefore, a material sub- 
stance. Soul, virtue, and goodness, do not fill space, and are, 
therefore, immaterial. Still, we know they are nouns, because 
they have existence, and because they make sense of themselves 
without associating them with any other words. We never saw 
a thought, but we know that we have one occasionally in our 
head, and that the name of it must be noun. We cannot see mind 
or spirit, but we know that such things do exist, and that they 
are nouns. Knowledge, whiteness, pride, and temperance, which 
are the names of immaterial things, are, also, nouns. Grammari- 
ans usually«call the names of qualities abstract nouns. Abstract 
means drawn from or separate. An adjective without its noun 
is an abstract term ; as, good, one, two, three. An adjective 
with its noun is a concrete term ; as, good men, one man, two 
boys, three girls. Concrete is from the Latin word concretus, and 
signifies the union of distinct particles. Most abstract nouns are 
formed from adjectives or verbs. Some, however, come fron^ 
words in other languages, as, virtue from the Italian word virtu 
or the Latin virtus. They are the names of those qualities which 
are indicated by the adjective or verb from which they are deriv* 
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ed. The name of the quality indicated by prudent, is prudence ; 
by temperate, is temperance. 

You will find all the nouns in the parsing examples, ind give 
♦he reasons why they are nouns, as I have done in the form qf 
parsing, 

11. Words ending with ion, ness, ny, ty, cy, ce, and 
ment, ^re usually nouns. A noun will also make good 
sense with any of the articles, a, an, or the, before it. 

FORM OF PARSING. 

Union is a noun, because it is the name of something. You 
can remember it, because it ends with ion. 

Examples. — Union, tranquility, and peace, promote the pros- 
perity and happiness of a nation. Vanity is the mother of ostenta- 
tion. Fluency and flippancy are not always an indication of men- 
tal cultivation. Improvement depends on application. Testimo- 
ny is the solemn declaration of a witness ; the effect of that decla- 
ration on the mind, is called evidence. Education is the formation 
of manners — instruction. JDr. Webster, Antimony, acrimony, 
and ceremony, accent the first syllable. 

Questions. — How ore you a!.sisted in remembering some noans ? What other 
definition of the noun do you find ? V\ bat is a material substance? Give an 
example? /mmaterial ? Why are tliey nouns ? Mention the names of some 
immaterial things ? What are such nouns usually called ? Why are the words 
conscience, magniScence, or caution, nouns? Thg meaning of abstract? 
What is an adjective without its noun ? Give an example ? What is an affec- 
tive vfUh its noun? Give an example ? From what is concrete derived ? What 
does it signify ? From wliat arc most abstract nouns formed? What is said 
of virtue? Of what qualities arc they the names? What is the name of the 
quality indicated by prudent ? By temperate ? What directions are given re- 
specting your parsing lesson ? Repeat 11 ? How can you remember whether 
testimony is a noun ? 



LESSON IV. 

ARTICLE. 

Explanaiions. — We will now proceed to explain another part 
of speech, called the article. It will be easily remembered, be- 
cause it consists of only three words, a, an, and the. The article 
is used to specify nouns, and also to limit their meaning. A and 
an are the same article. Their only difference arises from the 
manner in which they are used. Letters are divided into vowels 
and consonants. The vowels are a, e, i, o, and n. An should be 
used before words beginning with any of these letters, or with a 
silent h. Silent means having no sound. A should be used before all 
the other letters in the alphabet, when they begin a word. Wdiud 
y are consonants when they begin a word, or come before a vowel 
in the same syllable ; as in the word swim. In all other situa- 
tions they are vowels; that is, when they assume the sound of 
any one of the vowels, a, c, i, o, or u. All the letters in the al- 
phabet, except a, c, i, o, w, to, and y, are consonants. A or an is 
called the indefinite article, and usually means one. In, when 
entering into the composition of words, frequently means not. In- 
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oonsistent means not consistent ; indefinite, not definite. Definite 
means particular. The is called the definite article, and has 
pretty nearly the meaning of thiSy that, these, ov those. The 
scholar, after having learned what is said of the article and its 
definitions, will find all the nouns and articles in the parsing ex- 
amples. He will observe the form of parsing,and answer the ques- 
tions subjoined. 

12. The words, a, an, and the, are called articles. 

13. An Article is a word placed before nouns, to limit, 
define, or modify their meaning. 

14. A or an is called the indefinite article, the is cal- 
led the definite article. 

FORM or PARSING. 

The is an article, placed before the noun sky. Repeat 13. 

Examples. — The sky is blue. An orange is yellow. The 
earth is round. An apple is round. The ears are the organs of 
hearing. An hour contains sixty minutes. A mountain is a high 
hill. An article points out its noun. A day contains twenty-four 
hours. A moment of time is soon passed. 

Qite«tum9. — What is the subject of the present lesson ? Of how many words 
does it consist ? Name them ? What is the use of the articles ? Are a and an 
the same article ? In what does their difference consist ? How are letters di- 
vided ? Which are the vowels ? When should an be used f The meaning of 
■Uent? When should a be used? When are to and y consonants? When 
vowels ? What letters are consonants ? What is a or an usually called ? What 
does a or an mean ? The meaning of in in composition ? The meaning of tn- 
d^fimte 1 Oi derate ? The meaning of the ? What are we to find in the pars- 
ing examples ? What words are called articles .' What is an article ? What 
ii a or an called ? The ? 



LESSON V. 

ADJECTIVE. 

Explanations. — Having explained the noun and the article, 
this lesson will be devoted to the adjective. You have been 
taught that nouns are the names of things. Other words are fre- 
quently joined or added to nouns to modify their meaning. These 
words are called adjectives. Adjective means joined to. Be- 
cause it is added to a noun, some grammarians call it an adnoun. 
Bonnet is the name of something worn on the head. To tell what 
kind of bonnet it is, we add or join to it such words as will best 
answer our purpose. We may call it a new bonnet, an old bon- 
net, a black bonnet, a white bonnet, a fashionable bonnet, or a 
handsome bonnet. We call one apple sweet ; another, bitter ; one, 
red ; another, yellow. These words added to the nouns bonnet 
and apple, are called adjectives. A noun will make good sense 
alone; an adjective will not make good sense without joining it to 
a noun. Adjectives of quality are the most numerous. <* They 
show what kind of person or thing is denoted by the noun to 
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which the adjective belongs.'* Quality is from the Latin word 
qualisy which means of what kind. Adjectives that express 
number, such as one, twOf ten^ are called numeral adjectives. 
To these may properly be added definitive or specifying adjec- 
tives. This, that^ these, those, each, every, either, some, other, 
such, and some others, are definitive* or specifying adjectives. 
The articles a, an, and the, are properly specifying adjectives. 
Most words ending with hle,ful, ous, or less, are adjectives. Ad- 
jectives are sometimes placed before the nouns to which they be- 
long, and sometimes after them. They are generally placed after 
pronouns. Adjectives belong to pronouns, as well as nouns, be- 
cause pronouns are used instead of nouns, or are their represent- 
atives. The pronoun will be explained in the next lesson. 

15. ^^ An Adjective is a word joined to a noun or pro- 
noun," and usually expresses a quality of the thing named. 

16. Adjectives, that do not express quality, generally 
limit, define, or modify the meaning of the nouns or pro^ 
nouns to which they belong. 

17. Any word that will make good sense *'by placing 
it before a noun, is an adjective." 

18. ** When an adjective ends with /?/, it becomes a 
noun by changing the t into ce or fy." Some adjectives 
become nouns by subjoining ness. Find all the nouns, 
ctrticles, and adjectives. 

FORM OF PARSING. 

That is an adjective, because you can place it before. a noun, 
and the expression will make sense. You can si^y that man, that 
boy. Indolent is an adjective for the same reason. It becomes a 
noun by changing the letter t into ce. The noun thus formed is 
indolence. 

Examples. — That man is capable. Air is invisible. Idle boys 
are indolent. Careless boys are negligent. Industrious men are 
useful. Temperate persons are healthy. A diligent man may 
become intelligent and respectable. Open flowers are beautiful. 
Pernicious company is dangerous. This peach is ripe. These 
pears are sweet. The deportment of those boys was commendable. 
All children are playful. A dutiful and obedient child will enjoy 
a prosperous manhood. God is omnipotent, omniscient, and om- 
nipresent. 

Chair, three, some, such, forty, pen, each, same, six, vigilant, 
other, evident, careful, ignorant, flippant, fluent, solvent, silent, 
current, constant, distant, prurient, competent, magnificent. 

Que^tioTts.— How many parts of speech are you to find in this lesson ? What 
words are added to nouns to modify their meaning? What does adijectiv9 
mean? What do some grammarians call it? Why? What are all word0 
called which are added to nouns to describe them? What part of speech will 
make good sense alone ? How will an adjective make good sense ? What 
kind of adjectives is most numerous? What do adjectives of quality show . 

* Whenever the definitive adjectives are used instead of nouns or to represeat 
them understood, they are called pronouns or substitutes. 

3* 
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Frmn wbat is quality derived ? What are adjectives that express number cal- 
led ? Mention two or three numeral adjectives ? What other adjectives may 
properly be added ? Name a few speci tying adjectives ? What other worda 
are properly specifying adjectives ? What are most words ending with hle^fulj 
01M, andZeM? How are adjectives placed with regard to nouns? Are they 
idaced before or trfter pronouns? Why do adjectives belong to pronouns m. 
well as nouns ? What is an adjective ? W hat is said of adjectives that do not 
express quality ? How can you tell whether a word is an adjective ? How 
does an a4Jective ending with lU become a noun ? How do some other a4Jec< 
tivea become nouns ? Form nouns from good ?* bad ? soft ? hard ? lame? safe? 
thonghtftd? wishful ' What is diligent r Why? How do you make a noun 
ofit? 



LESSON VI. 

PRONOUN. 

Explanations. — We will now introduce another part of speech 
called the pronoun. In the parsing examples, you will find all 
the pronouns, adjectives, articles, and nouns. You will also tell 
what nouns the pronouns represent. You will attentively observe 
the form of parsing ; and all the forms of parsing which may here- 
after precede the parsing examples. You will find a form of pars- 
ing before all the succeeding examples, whenever one shall be 
needed. Pro means /or, or instead of, A pronoun is used for 
or in the place of a noun, — to prevent repeating the noun. In 
the following sentence, 'Henry obeys his teacher, he loves liis 
parents, and he is kind to his associates,' were there no pronouns 
we should be obliged to repeat Henry several times ; and the sen- 
tence would read thus ; Henry obeys Henry's teacher, Henry 
loves Henry's parents, and Henry is kind to Henry's associates. 
This repetition is very unpleasant to the ear, and is prevented by 
using the pronouns, ^e and his instead of Henry. Nouns and 
pronouns have four properties, — Persow, Number, Geitder 
and Case. Each of these properties will be explained in future 
Lxssoirs, in which they will occupy a distinct place ; and are 
not to be named in parsing the examples of this Lessox. Ca^e 
means situation or condition. Nouns and pronouns occupy dif- 
ferent situations in sentences. They are sometimes agents and 
sometimes objects. When they are agents, actors, or doers, they 
are said to be in the nominative, or governing case ; when ob- 
jects, they are said to be in the objective case. Ezra studies 
grammar. Ezra is the actor, or doer, and is in the nominative 
case. Grammar is the object, or what Ezra studies, and is, there- 
fore, in the objective case. 

Pronouns possess the same properties that nouns do, because 
they are used instead of nouns. 

19. *' A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun." 

20. "Nouns and pronouns have three cases, — the 
Nominative, Possessive, and Objective." 

* Tbe interrogative form is preferred, because it is more intelligible to the 
scholar, and may be understood to be an ellipsis of ** Will you form nouus from 
food, bad, and the like ?'* 
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21. *' To decline a noun or pronoun, is to name the 
three cases" and their variations, to express person and 
number. 

22. Declension of the personal pronouns. 

FIRST PERSOlf. 

" Singular, Phirdl, 

Nom. I, we, 

Poss. my, or mine, our, or ours, 

Obj. me ; us. 

SECOND PERSOlf. 

''Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Thou or you, ye, or you, 

Poss. thy, or thine, — your or yours, your, or yours, 

Obj. thee, or you ; you. 

THIRD PERSON. 



Singular. 




Plural, 


Mas. Fem. 


Neuter. 


Common. 


Nom. He, she. 


it, 


they, 


Poss. his, her, or hers, 


its, 


their, or theirs. 


Obj. him, her, 


it, 


them." 



JFind the nouns, articles, adjectives, and pronouns, 

FORM OF PARSING. 

She is a personal pronoun, used instead of Mary. A pronoun is 
a word used instead of a noun. 

Examples. — Mary attends to her studies ; she improves her 
time. The boys omitted their recitations ; they did not prepare 
them. John loves his studies ; he has long lessons, and he re- 
members them. The Bible is the best of books ; it should be read 
by all persons. Young gentlemen, never waste your time. 
Knowledge will quilify you for the business of life. It can be 
obtained only by application. "Nathan, the prophet, said unto 
David, Thou art the man.** *Unto thee, O man, I call, and my 
voice is unto the sons of men*. — Bible. 

QMe«tMi».— What parts of soeech are you to find in tliis lesson ? What are 
you to observe attentively ? What will you hereafter find .' What does pro 
mean ? For what is a pronoun used ? Why ? What noun do he and Aw Tep- 
resent i How many properties have nouns and pronouns ? Name them ? What 
does case mean ? When are nouns or pronouns in the nominative case ? 
When in the objective ? In the sentence, *Ezra studies grammar,' which 
is the agent ? Which is the object ? Are person, number, gender and case to 
be mentioned in this lesson? When? Why do pronouns possess the same 
properties that nouns do ? What is a pronoun ? How many cases have nouns 
and pronouns? What is it to decline a noun or pronoun r Decline the per* 
sonal pronouns ? How many pronouns of the first person ? Of the second 
person? Of the third person) Name the corresponding objective case of 11 
ve ? thtm ? hel she 7 itf thty 1 The possessive case of /? we.' thou .' ye .-' he ? 
ehe? it? tkey? 
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LESSON vir. 

VERB. 

Explanations.— The verb and the noun are the most in)portaiit 
parte of speech. All the other parts of speech are modifiers, sub- 
stitutes, or connectives. No sentence or proposition can be com- 
plete without a verb and its nominative case, or agent, which is 
usually a noun or pronoun. These two words, *fire burns,* make 
a complete sentence, being composed of the noun fire and the 
verb burns. The verb expresses what the agent, actor, or nomi- 
native case does, and means *to do or perform something.' The 
watch ticks. The word ticks tells what the noun watch does, 
and is consequently a verb. You can easily distinguish all verbs 
by the definitions, which I shall give you. The verb be or am on 
account of ite irregularities is more difficult to be remembered than 
any verb in the English language. The principal parte of the 
verb be or am, are, be, am, art, is, are, was, wa^t, were, wert, 
and been. Including the participle being, this verb has only 
eleven different words. The verb to be means to exist. *I am,' 
means 'I exist."* * I was, means * I existed,' or, did exist.' Find 
the verbs in the parsing examples, and all the parts of speech 
which you have already learned. 

23. A verb is a word which signifies to be, to act, to 
impart action, or to receive it. 

24t. Any word that will make sense by placing /, thou, 
he, it, or thei/ before it, is a verb. 

25. Any word that tells what an agent or actor does, is 
a verb. 

FORM OF PARSING. 

opens is a verb, because it tells what humility does, or because 
it makes good sense with the woi*d it before it. It opens. 

Examples. — Humility opens a high way to dignity. Hope an- 
imates us. Kindness enlivens us. Affection wins us. Study 
expands the mind. Columbus discovered America. Grood 
scholars love their school, behave well while in it, attend to their 
studies, obey their teachers, and cheerfully submit to their regu- 
lations. George keeps his book clean. He does* not soil it. 
Birds fly. Fishes swim. Food is necessary. Chaises are con- 
venient. A man was drowned. The pirates were captured. 
Am, has, lighted^ went, saw, buy, burned, his, try, worked, 
drowned, consistent. 

Questions. — What new part of speech does this lesson contahi ? What are 
the most important parts of speerh ? What are the others ? What is necessa- 
ry to make a conipk-te sentence ? Of what are these two words, * fire bams,* 
composed ? Can a sentence be complete without a verb nnd its nominative 
ease ? What does the verb express ? What does it mean ? What does ticic 
express or lell ? What is it ? Why ? How will you be able to distinguish all 
v^rbs ? Why is the verb be or am difficult to be remembered ? Name the prin- 
cipal parts of be or am 7 Of how many different words is it composed ? what 
does the verb to be mean ? * I am ?' * I was ?' What directions do you find 

•Pronounced duz. 
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for psrslnf ? What is a verb ? First rule for telling whether a word U a verb 
or not ? Second rule ? w hy is opens a verb ? were ? came .^ is ? placed ? hid ^ 
desired ? tasted ? go ? held i found ? granted ! journeyed ? 



LESSON VIII. 
ADVERB. 

Explanations. — Adverb means to a verb ; and is so called, 
because it is frequently added or joined to verbs. Adverbs de- 
scribe, qualify, or modify the meaning of verbs in the same man- 
ner that adjectives do nouns. When a word modifies the meaning 
of a noun or pronoun, it is an adjective. When it modifies the 
meaning of a verb, it is an adverb. William carefully obser- 
ved the directions of his teachers. Cartfully modifies the mean- 
ing of the verb observed ; it expresses the manner of observing, 
and will answer the question how ? Carefully is, therefore, an 
adverb. Grammarians class adverbs according to their use. Ad- 
verbs of manner, time, and place, occur the most frequently Most 
adverbs ending with ly are adverbs of manner. Adverbs are fre- 
quently added to participles, adjectives, or other adverbs, as well 
as to verbs. Adverbs used in asking questions are called inter- 
rogative adverbs. In the sentence, * when did you see him ?* 
tffhenia an interrogative adverb ot titne, and means at wKat time. 
The adverbs in most common use are resolved into other words, 
that the scholar may refer to them in parsing, and tell their mean- 
ing. 

26. "An adverb is a word joined to a verb, a participle, 
an adjective, or another adverb, and usually expresses 
manner, time, place, degree," or some other modification 
of meaning. 

27. Adverbs may be resolved(«)into other parts of speech ; 
as here means in this place ; how, in what manner ; wise" 
/y, in a wise manner, or with wisdom ;" cheerfully , in a 
cheerful manner. 

ADVERBS OP MANNER. 

28. Adverbs of manner will answer the question, how ? 
Most adverbs ending with ly are adverbs of manner. 
Thus, in this manner. Well, in a proper manner. 

So, in the same manner. How» in what manner. 

JVote. — Resolve most adverbs ending with ly like cheerfully. 

ADVERBS OF TIME. 

Adverbs of time will answer the question, when f or Jmw often 7 
Now, at the present time. Ever, at any time. 
Then, at that time. Never, at no time. 

When, at what time. Seldom, a few times. 

Hitherto, to this time. Often, and > ^.^^^ 

frequently, ^ ""^ny times. 

« May be expressed by other w«>rdd To resolve meani to topm-tUth* 
eemponeut pt^ts of a compound siib^'tancp. 
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Already, at this time. Again, a second time. 

Always, at all convenient times 
Hereafter, in time to come. Once, one time. 
Whenever, at whatever time. Twice, two times. 
Soon, in a short time. Thrice, three times. 

ADVERBS OF PLACE. 

Adverbs of place will answer the question, where 7 whither ? 
or whence ? 

Here, in this place. Elsewhere, in another place. 

Hither, to this place. Anywhere, in any place. 

Hence, from this place. Nowhere, in no place. 

There, in that place. Somewhere, in some place. 

Thither, to that place. Everywhere, in every place. 

Thence, from that place. Wherever, at or in whatever place. 

Where, in what place. Yonder, at a distance. 

Whither, to what place. Homeward, towards home. 

Whence, from what place. Forward, towards a place before, or 
Whithersoever, to what > in front. 

place soever. > Backward, towards a place behind, 

or in the rear. 

Downward, towards a > tt a *. j v v i 

lower place. > Upward, towards a higher place. 

ADVERBS OF DEGREE* OR COMPARISON. 

Very, in a high degree. Exceedingly, to a very great degree. 
Much, in a great degree. Excessively, in an extreme degree. 
Little, in a small degree. SuflSciently, to a sufficient degree. 

ADVERBS OF REASON.* 

Why and wherefore, for what reason. Therefore, for that reason. 

29. Add If/ to an adjective, and it becomes an adverb, 
as, fine, finely. Adjectives ending with y, change y into 
t, and add ly; as, busy, busily. Adjectives ending with 
ble, change e into y ; as,, able, ably. 

JSTote. — Some participles become adverbs by adding ly to them ; 
as, taunting, tauntingly ; deserved, deservedly. 

30. Some " nouns become adjectives by adding Zyf to 
them ;" as, fi-iend, fi-iendly ; man, manly ; love, lovely. 

FORM OF PARSING. ^ 

Well is an adverb of manner; it modifies the meaning of the 
verb reads. It medins properly, or in a proper manner, and an- 
swers the question how ? Closely is an adverb. Close is^ an ad- 
jective ; add ly to an adjective, and it becomes an adverb. Man- 
ly \B an adjective. Man is a noun ; add ly to a noun, and it be- 
comes an adjective. 

Examples. — Joseph reads well, Henry applies h\mst\f closely 
to his studies ; his deportment is manly. Time flies swiftly. 

*The 0*1 verbs will bpnotic/»d more particularly in the recapitulation. 
J J. 11. Tooke saj'H ?y originally meant //Ac. 
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Whence did you sail ? Whither nre you bound ? Where do you 
reside ? When shall you visit Boston ? I shall go thither to- 
morrow, t My brother will then meet me there. Samuel has al- 
ready gone. Why do you now trouble me ? A prudent man 
speaks cautiously. The governor received us cordially ; he treat. 
ed us kindly. We shall soon leave town. Go, earthly, here, 
hither, see, courtly, twice, heavenly, formerly, stopped, ever, 
monthly, godly, betimes, friendly, properly, once, thrice, rarely, 
yearly, never, seldom, often, frequently, certainly, daily, trim- 
med, purely, quarterly, princely, hereafter, neighborly, orderly, 
novelty, (d ) 

Questions, — What does adverb moan ? Why so called ? How does it modi- 
fy the meaning of verbs ? What do yon call a word When added to a noan ? 
When added to a verb ? Why is carefully an adverb ? Huw are adverbs class- 
ed ? What kinds of adverbs occur the most frequently .' To what else are ad- 
verbs frequently added beside verbs r What are adverbs used in asking ques- 
tiohs called ? What is when in the sentence, * when did you see him ?» Why 
are some adverbs resolved into other words? Resolve one or two adverbs. 
What is an adverb f Into what may adverbs be resolved i What will ad- 
verbs of manner answer P What are most adverbs ending with Jy 7 Like 
what do you resolve most adverbs ending with ly ? What will adverbs of time 
answer ? Adverbs of place ? Resolve one or two adverbs of degree ? Of rea- 
son or cause ? Add ly to an adjective, what does it become ? How do a4Jec- 
tives ending with y become adverbs ? Those ending with hU ? How do some 
participles become adverbs ? Add ly to a noun, what does it become f What 
did /y originally mean ? What does to resolve mean ? Jfovelty ? A*«««f ?• The 
noun twoel ? 



LESSON IX. 

MORE ADVERBS. 
Remark. Words ending with prepositions are adverbs. The 
principal prepositions in use may be found in the next lesson. 

31. To prefix means to pl<ice before. Prefixed means 
placed before. A noun with the letter a prefixed to it be- 
comes an adverb. 

32. " Words ending with fore^ ward^ wise, or ways^ 
are adverbs." 

33. The words forth, fain, quite, out, yes, yea, nay, 
not, too, needs, rather, perhaps,* as, very, almost, ago,^ 
stark, unawares, and together, are adverbs. Not is a 
negative adverb, or adverb of negation. Fain means 
gladly. Needs means necessarily. 

FORM OF PARSlirO. 

Excessively is an adverb ; it modifies the meaning of the adjec- 
tive warm. Ashore is an adverb. The noun shore, with the let- 
ter a prefixed to it, becomes an adverb. Thereby is an adverb. 
It can be remembered, because it ends with the preposition by. 

d JfooOty means neiouicss. The adjective nooel means nca. 'I lie noun mmI 
means something new. 
♦ JZw means chcmce ; haps, chances ; perhaps, hy chances. 
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Example$, — The weather is excessively warm. A vessel rui 
ashore a few days ago. James wrote too fast*^ The winters of 
Greenland are intensely cold. I was agreeably surprised. I am 
now quite busily engaged. He must needs go through Samaria. 
Edwin recites very correctly. Our determinations should not in- 
cline us downward, but onward, forward, and upward. Agreea- 
ble, busy, busily, thereby, as, fourthly, away, mannerly, where- 
in, whereby, tiiirely, anywhere, forth, hourly, backward, nightly, 
heretofore, amen, elegantly, apart, rather, ahead, therefrom, afoot, 
always, abed, fain, elsewhere, aside, otherwise, hitherto, where* 
fore, sideways, likewise, so, nowhere, aground, homeward, afloat, 
therefore, fifthly, perhaps, thus, whereon, somewhere, yes, forth- 
with, thirdly, extempore,t unawares, again,t how, hence, dience, 
everywhere, sometimes, conclusion 

QiMftioiw.— What are words ending with {^repositions called ? The meaning 
of topr^ ? Prefixed ? What does a noun with a prefixed to it become ? What 
are words ending with/ore, vard, toiae, or way* > Repeat 33. How does OfJtore 
become an adven» ? How can you remember that tJureby is an adverb ? 



LESSON X. 

PREPOSITIONS.^ 

Btplanations. — The word preposition is composed of the Latin 
word positio, which means place, and the Latin preposition prae, 
which means btfore. The preposition is so called because it is 
usually placed before the words which it governs. The words 
which prepositions govern are objects, or in the objective case. 
A knowledge of the prepositions will enable you to read correctly. 
Scholars very often put too much stress on them, especially in 
reading poetry. Most of the prepositions are printed in rhyme, 
that they may be more easily learned. Find the nouns, articles, 
adjectives, pronouns, verbs, adverbs, and prepositions. 

34. " A preposition is a word used to express the re- 
lation between some other word in a sentence and the 
objective case which it governs." 

35. Prepositions in Rhyme. 
Below, above, about, amidst ; 
Within, without, between, betwixt; 
Before, behind, around, beyond; 
Beneath, beside, until, upon. 

For, towards, unto, after; 
To, from, over, under ; 
With, by, into, during; 
On, through, notwithstanding. 
In, at, across, against ; 
Of, since, amid, amongst ; 

* Fast is an adverb, and means rapidly. 

IAn adverb. Pro. ikfl-tSmfpo-rSS. 
Pro. tth-gSn'. 
PreiKwitions always foveni nouns or pronouns. 
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Up, down, along, athwart; , 
Till, underneath, throughout. 

Off, besides, among, respecting ; 
Round, aboard, toward, concerning, 
are fometimeB prepositions. 

FORM OF PAI^SIWO. 

Before is a preposition and governs me. (Repeat 84.) 
Examples.^ A book lies h^ore me on the table. Your cane 
leans against the post in front of the house. The moon revolve* 
around the earth, and the earth revolves round the sun. The 
most direct way from Salem to Boston is over the turnpike 
through Lynn. Thomas walked with James beyond the valleys 
behind the hills. Several vessels are now off the coast. William 
will wait for John at the place appointed until night. A fox ran 
across the road, athwart the field. A drain is underneath the 
bouse. I shall ride by moonlight till midnight. A boy dropped 
his hat into the water. 

Q^^Mlitma. Of what is the word preposition composed ? The meaning of 

voSfio ? Of vrae ? Why is it so called ? In what case are the words which 
prepositions govern ? What benefit may be derived from a knowledge of prep- 
ositions ? \^at do scholars often do in reading prepo8iti<ms ? Wkat is a prep- 
osition ? ' Repeat the prepositions in rhyme ? Mention other words which ar* 
someUmes prepositions ? What do prepositions always govern I 



LESSON xr. 

CONJUNCTION. 

Explanations. — ^The word conjunction is compounded of the 
Latin word junctto, which means a joinings — and the Latin par- 
ticle eon, which means together ; and means union, or joining to- 
gether. It is used to join or unite either words or sentences. 
Four and five are nine. And means add. It adds or unites five 
to four, and is, therefore, a conjunction. It is usually called a 
copulative conjunction, on account of its being so nuch used ta 
couple together words or sentences. Some conjunctions couple 
or connect sentences or members of sentences only. When 
a sentence contains one subject, or nominative case, and one verb, 
it is called a simple sentence. When a sentence contains more 
than one nominative case, and more than one verb, it is called a 
compound sentence. Compound means made up of more parts 
than one. A ChrUtian is bappy, because he is good. <A 
Christian is happy,' is one simple sentence ; and * he is good,' 
is another. Both these simple sentences make one compound sen- 
t^nee, being coupled together by the word because, which is,^ 
therefore, a copulative conjunction ; each of tbem contains only one 
nominative case and one verb. Finite means limited. A finite 
verb is a verb that has a nominative case ; that is, is * limited by 
number and person.' JBeeause is compounded of be and eav4ie,, 
«nd means the cetuse is. 

96. A conjunction is a word used to connect sent^:i:« 
ees^ members of a sentence, or single words 
4 
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37. ^Conjunctions in Rhyme, 

*' But, and, if, because ; 
Although, lest, whereas ; 
Whether, though, or, either j 
Yet, unless, nor, neither.*' 
Both is a conjunction when followed by and. Than is a con- 
junction of comparison. Either is a conjunction when followed 
by or, and neither when followed by nor. 

FORM OF PARSING. 

And is a conjunction ; it connects or adds geography to gram- 
mar. A conjunction is a word used to connect sentences, mem- 
bers of a sentence, or single words. 

Example$. — Sarah studies grammar and geography. Both 
granite and gneiss* are composed of the same materials. Joseph 
went to Boston with his sister, but he returned without her. A 
difference exists between sienite and granite. In sienite,(a) horn- 
blende takes the place of mica. I will go, if you will accom- 
pany me. Though he was frequently reproved, yet he did not 
reform. Henry is intelligent, because he has been industrious. 
You may either go or stay. Unless you hasten, you will not over- 
take him. That man can neither stand nor walk. 

Questions. — Of what is the word conjuncti(m compounded ? What does it 
mean ? For what is it used ? What does and mean ? W^hat two words are 
joined together by and Z What kind of coiyunction is and .' W^hy ? What do 
some conjunctions connect ? What is a simple sentence ? A compound sen- 
tence? Give an example of each? The meaning of compound? What do 
both the simple sentences mentioned make ? By what are they coupled to- 
gether ? How many verbs does each simple sentence contain ?. The meaning 
of finite ? What is a. finite verb ? Of what is because compounded ? What does it 
mean ? What is a conjunction ? Repeat the conjunctions in rhyme ? When 
is both a conjunction ? What kind of conjunction is thani* When is either a 
conjunction ? Nbithkr ? 



LESSON XII. 

INTERJECTION. 

Explanations.^ AW the parts of speech in the English language 
have been explained except the interjection. The word inter- 
jeetion means thrown among. It is interspersed among other 
words to express sudden or strong emotions. In parsing, the pu- 
pil will only tell what parts of speech the interjections are, with- 
out regard to government. The exclamation point is generally 
used after an interjection An exclamation point is a perpendicu- 
lar mark with a period under it. 

38. ^* An Interjection is a word used to express emo- 
tion." 

39. The principal interjections are O, oh, ah, hush, 
pshaw, poh, halloo, hoora, and alas. 

♦ Pro. ngJ»'i3. 
m Pro. sy'en-ite. 
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40. '' The nine parts of speech in the English lan- 
guage are the noun, article, adjective, pronoun, verb, 
adverb, preposition, conjunction, and interjection.*' 

FORM OF FARSIN-O. 

O is an interjection, expressing strong wish or desire. (Re- 
peat 38.) 

Examples. — O !. that the Lord would guide my ways. Hush ! 
you will wake your father. Ah ! I am ruined. Alas ! what will 
become of me ? 

Q^estion8. — ^What does the word interjection mean ? What do inteijeetions 
express ? What is said respecting parsing them ! What point is generally 
used alter an interjection ? What is an exclamation point ? What is an inter- 
jection ? Name the principal inteijeetions ? How many classes of words or 
parts of speech in the English language ? What are they ? 



LESSON XIII. 

COMMON AND PROPER NOUNS. 

Explanations. — Having explained all the parts of ipeech sep- 
arately, we proceed to take up some of their properties. Proper 
and common nouns will first be noticed. Proper means dUtifi' 
guishing, or particular. Common means general, or serving 
for the use of all. Should I call up a class of young ladies and 
Bay> ' girl, bring me your book,* none of them would know whom 
I addressed, because girl is a name common to them all. Girl is, 
therefore, a common noun. But, should I say, Sarah Thoughtful 
or Rebecca Dowell will please to pass her book to me, each young 
lady would, at once, know whom I addressed. Sarah Thoughtful 
and Rebecca Dowell are particular names, given to distinguish 
them from the other ladies in the class -, and are, therefore, proper 
nouns. The particular names which distinguish any person, place, 
river, vessel, individual, being or thing, and the like, from others 
of the same kind, are proper nouns. A proper noun is always in 
the singular number ; that is, the particular name of an individual. 
When it becomes plural, it assumes the character and nature of a 
common noun. Boston is a proper noun, which distinguishes it 
from other cities. City is a common noun, because there are many 
cities in the world, and city is a name common to them all. • 
Some nouns have no corresponding proper nouns. We can deter- 
mine by the sense whether a noun is common or proper. Earth, 
when it means the soil of which our globe is composed, or the 
world, is a common noun ; when it means one of the planetary 
bodies in the solar system it is a proper noun. A proper noun 
should begin with a capital, or large letter. " A common noun," 
except at the beginning of a sentence, or when it is a word ot par- 
ticular importance, <' should begin with a small letter.'* Hereaf- 
ter, in parsing, you will tell whether nouns are common or prop- 
er, and why. 

41. " Nouns are divided into Proper and Common." 

42. A proper noun is a particular name given to one 
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individual person, place, or thing, to distinguish it from 
all others of the same kind. 

43. ** The names of persons, places,'' rivers, lakes, 
streets, vessels, and the like, " are proper nouns." 

44. " The names of the days of the week and of the 
months of the year are proper nouns, and should begin 
with a capital letter.'' 

45. A common noun is a name that is common to all 
of the same kind, or species. 

FORM OF PARSING. 

4/rtca is a proper noun, because it is a particular name given to 
distinguish Africa from all other grand divisions of the earth. 
Peninsula is a common noun. Roman is a proper adjective. 

Examples. — Africa is a peninsula. Monday is the second day 
of the week. March is the first month of the Roman year. Jan- 
uary begins our year. Pennsylvania derived its name from Wil- 
liam Penn. Massachusetts is the oldest state in New-England. 
George Washington was a native of Virginia. London is the me- 
tropolis of the British empire. A city is a large town. A county 
comprises several towns. New- York is situated on an island. 
Jesus spoke unto them in parables. 

Questions. — ^What does the word propetjnean ? The word common ? What 
kind of noun is ^I? Why.^ Sarah liroughtflil ? Rebecca Dowell? Bos- 
ton ? city ? Why ? What are thoise nouns called which distinguish one indi- 
vidual from all others of the same Icind ? In what number is a proper noun ? 
What character does it assume when it becomes plural ? When is a noun 
proper? When common? How can we determine whether a noun is com- 
mon or proper ? Wlien is earth a common noun ? When propei ? Which 
most resembles an adjective, a common or a proper noun ? With what kind of 
letter should a proper noun begin ? A common noun ? What direction for par- 
sing? Into what are nouns divided? What is a proper noun? Repeat 43. 
Repeat 44. What is a common noun ? Why is Africa a proper noun ? Why 
is Roman a proper a4Jective ? 345. 



LESSON XIV. 

PERSON. 

Explanations. — The four properties of nouns and pronouns will 
be explained as was promised in a former lesson, — person, num- 
ber, gender and case. Person is the topic of the present lesson. 
The speaker or person speaking is said to be the first person ; the 
person addressed, or the hearer, is the second person ; and any 
person of whom we may be speaking is the third person. / rep- 
resents the first person ; you, or thoUy the second person ; he, she^ 
or t^, represents the third person or thing spoken of. Young la- 
dies, I wish you to attend to your studies. Ladies being address- 
ed, is of the second person. / is of the first person, because it 
represents the speaker. Studies is of the third person, because we 
can converse about it. Things are represented as speakers, hear- 
ers, or as being spoken of, and have the property called person 
ascribcU to them in the same manner that persons do. You will 
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uaroe the person of the oouds and pronouns in the parring exam- 
ples. 

46. Person is that property of nouns or pronouns which 
designates the speaker, the person or thing addressed, 
and the person or thing that is the topic of conversation, 

47. " There are three persons, — ^the first, the second, 
and the third." 

48. " The first person is the one that speaks," or the 
speaker. 

49. " The second person is the one that is spoken to," 
or addressed. 

50. " The third ]>erson is the one that is spoken of," 
or that is the topic of conversation. 

roRM or PARsiiro. 

War is a common noun, of the third person, because we can 
speak of it. 

Examples, — War causes great misery. Peace promotes uni- 
versal happiness. A man without morality is like* a vessel with- 
out a rudder. Sir, will you please to mend my pen ? Children, 
obey your parents. Damp air is injurious to health. We all hope 
for happiness hereafter. If you desire wisdom, observe the in- 
structions of your teachers. I will return your visit shortly. 
Charles, bring me your grammar. He lived amidst numerous 
troubles. 

QttMtMiw.— What is the topic of this lesson ? Of what person is the speaker f 
The person addrassed ? The person spoken of ? What person does / repre- 
sent ? Tou or tkou ? ffe^ shey or it 1 Of what person is studies ? Why ? How 
are things represented ? What new idea does your lesson contain ? What is 
person ? How many persons are there ? Name them ? The first ? The sec- 
ond ? The third ? what kind of noun is war ? Of what person ? Why ? Of 
what person \nv9l hef I.' your ? sir 1 Why ? What does Uke mean ? ♦ 



LESSON XV. 

NUMBER. 

Explanations. — Singular means one ; plural, more than one 
When we talk of one person or thing, the noun is in the singular 
number ; when we talk of more than one, it is in the plural num- 
ber. The word candle is singular, because it means but one. 
Candles is plural, because it means more than one. 

61. Number is the distinction of <mc or of more than 
one, and includes all the modifications necessary to ex- 
press this distinction. 

52. '* There are two numbers, the singular and the 
plurair 

63. ** The singular number expresses one** 

54. ** The plural number expresses more than one." 

* An adjective. It means wwffa r. 

4* 
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55. The plural number of nouns is generally formed 
by adding s or es to the singular. — Murray. 

^Q. Nouns ending with y after a consonant, form 
their plural by changing y into t and adding es, 

57. Nouns ending with ay, cy, oy, or y after a vowel, 
form their plural by adding s only. 

58. Nouns ending with o after a consonant, add es in 
the plural ; but after a vowel, adil 5 only. 

59. The following nouns change y into v and add es or 
s only when the nouns end with e. 



Sing. 
Beef, 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


beeves. 


Leaf, 


Leaves. 


Thief, 


thieves. 


calf 


calves. 


sheaf. 


sheaves. 


wolf, 


wolves. 


elf. 


elves. 


shelf. 


shelves. 


wharf. 


C wharves. 
I wharfs, 
knives. 


half, 


halves. 


self, 


selves. 


knife. 


loaf. 


loaves. 


staff. 


staves. ' 
staffs. < 


life. 


lives. 








wife. 


wives. 



Most other nouns ending with /add 8 only in the plural. 

FORM OF PARSIirO. 

Boys is a common noun, third person, plural number. It be- 
comes plural by adding s to the singular. Valley$ ending with 
ey or y after the vowel e, forms its plural by adding s only. 

Examples. — The hoys have learned their lessons. Valleys are 
spaces between hills or mountains. Delays are dangerous. The 
president performed his journeys with considerable expedition. 
Days and weeks often pass away without improvement Two 
churches have been organized within the past year. The cargoes 
of both vessels were seasonably discharged. The attorneys ac- 
quitted themselves honorably. Boats called galleys are used in 
the Mediterranean sea. The qualities or properties of things de- 
termine their utility. The beauties of nature are admirable. 
Faithful are the wounds of a friend ; but the kisses of an enemy 
are deceitful. — Bible. 

(Questions. — What does singular mean ? plural ? Of what number is candle ? 
Why ? Candles ? Why ? What is number ? What does it include ? How many 
numbers are there ? What does the singular number express ? What does the 
Idural express ? How is the plural of nouns formed ? How is the plural of 
nouns with y after a consonant formed ? Nouns with ay, &c. ? Nouns with 
0, &c. ? 59 ? The plural of beef, &c. ? Of most other nouns ending with/? 



LESSON XVI. 

GENDER. 

Explanations. — Masculine means male , feminine, female. 
Neuter is a Latin word, which means neither. Gender means 
kind. Gender belongs properly to the names of males or females 
only, but for the convenience of distinction, it is applied to words 
which are neither male nor female. Such words as parent, oous- 
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.n, friefid, or bird, which are either male or female, are of the 
common gender. We use the word common instead of saying, 
* either masculine or feminine.' Those grammarians who discanl 
the use of the common gendet', occupy more space to get rid of 
It, than they would to use it. 

60. Gender is the distinction of sex. 

61. " There are four genders, the masculine, the fem- 
inine, the common, and the neuter." 

62. " The masculine gender denotes males." 

63. " The feminine gender denotes females." 

64. The common gender denotes either males or f<^ 
males, or both males and females, (a) 

66. ** The neuter gender denotes neither males nor fe- 
males." 

FORM or PARSING. 

Governor is a common noun, third person, singular number, 
masculine gender; a noun» because it is the name of something, 
— common, it is common to all of the same kind, — third person, it 
is spoken of, — singular number, it means but one, — masculine 
gender, it is the name of a male. • 

Examples. — The governor of New-Hampshire is chosen annu- 
ally. Parents feel a deep solicitude for the welfare of their chil- 
dren. Brothers and sisters should never disagree. An upright 
man will command esteem. The ruler of a kingdom is either a 
king or a queen. The wife of a duke is called a duchess. The 
women of Georgia in Asia are very beautiful. An empire is gov- 
erned either by an emperor or an empress. Th« father is the 
natural head of a family. A mother's affection is Indent. 

Qu«»tt<m».— What is the meaning of masculine ? Feminine ? Neuter ? Qea- 
derr To what does gender properly belong ? Why is it applied to words 
which are neither male nor female ? Instead of what is the word comnMia 
used ? What is gender ? How many genders are there i Name them ? What 
does the masculine gender denote ? The feminine ? The common ? Ths 
neuter ? Give the reasons for parsing the word governor ? 



LESSON XVII. 

CASE. 

Explanations. — Having explained person, number, and gen- 
der, case will be introduced to your notice. There is an intimate 
connection between the nominative and objective cases and the 
verb ; therefore, the verb will be frequently mentioned. Nouns 
and pronouns occupy different situations in a sentence ; that is, 
they discharge different oflSces. They, are sometimes agents aa^ 
Fometimes objects. In other words, they sometimes act and are 
Rometimos the objects of action. Case is the term used to denote 
lbo«e different offices. The verb expresses the action imparted 

a The noun parents denotes hvth males and females. The noun parent 
denotes mHuft mals or female. 
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or received. Nominative means leading or governing. ThoM 
words in a sentence which are agents or actors, being leading or 
governing words, are said to be in the nominative case. The 
possessive case will be explained in another lesson. Objective 
means having an object. Those words which receive the action, 
expressed by verbs are called objects, and are said to be in the 
objective case. Those verbs which act upon an object, or carry 
the action on to the object, are called active ; and have two cases 
belonging to them, the nominative and the objective. The nomi- 
native case governs the verb ; the objective case is governed by 
the verb, or is the object of the verb. Those verbs which limit 
the action to the subject or nominative case, and have no object 
or objective case, are called neuter. Neuter means neither. 
Verbs are divided into active, passive and neuter. Verbs which 
are neither active nor passive, are neuter. Passive verbs will be 
noticed in a future lesson. In the sentence, * John studies gram- 
mar,' John is the agent, actor, or word which causes the action, 
and is in the nominative case ; studies is the verb, because it tells 
what John does, or what is affirmed of John ; it is active, because 
it acts upon the object grammar ; grammar being the object of the 
verb studies, is in the objective case. The true manner of put- 
ting sentences together is called Syntax. Some of the succeed- 
ing lessons ^will combine the rules of syntax with etymological 
parsing. A grammatical rule is an established law, by which re- 
putable usage regulates the correct use of language. A devia- 
tion from a general rule is called an exception. A violation of a 
grammatical rule is termed a grammatical error. The present les- 
son contains two Rules of Syntax, which are numbered to corres- 
pond with the same in Syntax. The nominative case governs or 
determines the number or person of the verb. If the nominative 
case is in the lingular number, the verb must be in the singular 
number to agree with it. The nominative case will answer the 
question who ? or what ? The objective case will answer the 
question, whom ? or what ? 

66. Rule I. The nominative case governs the verb 
in person and number. 

67. Rule II. A verb agrees with its nominative 
case in person and number, (a ) 

68. Case is a change of termination or situation, to 
express the different relation of things to each other. 

69. The nominative case denotes the subject of a verb, 
or the word which governs it. 

70. The objective case denotes the object of a verb, a 
participle, or a preposition. 

FORM OF PARSIXG. 

Scholars is a common noun, third person, plural number, com- 
mon gender, in the nominative ease, because it is the subject, or 

m. Or, — A verb ii of the bbiob person and number that ha nominative is. 
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j^overns the verb waste. (Repeat 69 or 66.) Time Is in the ob- 
jective case, it being the object of the verb toaste. 

Examples. — Idle scholars waste time. Contentment promotes 
happiness. Active verbs govern the objective case. Preposi- 
tions govern the objective case. Vermont derived its name from 
the Green Mountains. Ridicule provokes anger. Thirteen states 
first constituted the American confederacy. Every patriot loves 
his country. Caesar conquered Pompey. Romulus founded 
Rome. 

Questifms. — Do nouss sometimes occupy different situations in sentences ? 
By what term, are these changes designated? What does nominative mean ? 
Why so called ? The meaning of objective ? What are those words caHed 
which receive the action expressed by verbs ? How many cases have verbs 
connected with them ? What case governs verbs ? What case is governed 
by verbs ? What verba are neuter ? In the sentence, * John studies grammar,* 
which is the agent or ncnninative case ? Which is the verb ? Which is the ob- 
ject of the verb, or the objective case ? Why ? What is the true manner ^put- 
ting sentences together called ? What is a grammatical rule ? What is a devi- 
ation from it called? A violation of it? Of what number must the verb be? 
What will the nominative case answer? The objective? Repeat rule If 
Rule II ? What is case ? The nominative case ? The objective ? Why is 
tekolars in the nominative case ? Why is time in the objective case ? 



LESSON XVIII. 

POSSESSIVE CASE. 

Explanations. — The possessive case denotes a possessor or 
owner, and implies ownership or possession. Ezra's cap. Who 
is the owner or possessor of tl^e cap ? Ezra. What is the thing 
possessed ? Cap. The noun or pronoun in the possessive case, 
always belongs to the name of the thing possessed ; or the noun 
which follows it, in the same manner that an adjective does when 
placed before a noun. Nouns and pronouns in the possessive case 
resemble adjectives in their nature-and use. This belonging to 
the name of the thing possessed is called government. The pos- 
sessive case ends differently from the nominative. This difference 
of ending is designated by an apostrophe and the letter s or an 
apostrophe only. An apostrophe is a comma placed over a word. 
The possessive case is resolvable into the objective ease and the 
preposition of; as, John's book, — the book of John, His book, — 
the book of him. Turn to lesson 6 and see what it is to decline 
a noun or pronoun, and see how many cases they have. Review 
the personal pronouns, and decline them with the present lesson. 
The different cases of pronouns are distinguished by their spel- 
ling, and not by using an apostrophe. The Rules will be num- 
bered to correspond with the same in Syntax. 

7 1 . Rule V. Nouns or pronouns in the possessive 
case, are usually governed by the noun, which follows 
them. 

72. The possessive case denotes a possessor, and im- 
plies ownership or the possession of property. 

73. The sign of the possessive case, is an apostrophe 
and the letter s added to a noun, or an apostrophe only. 
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74. The apostrophe is placed before the s in the singu- 
lar number. 

75. '' In the plural number, when the nominative ends 
with 5, the possessive case is formed by adding an apos- 
trophe only," — by placing the apostrophe after the s, 

76. The apostrophe is placed before the s in plural 
nouns that do not end with s ; as, The aldermen's meet- 
ing. 

77. DECLENSION OP NOUNS. 





Norn. 


Poss. 


Obf. 


Sing, 


King, 


king's. 


king. 


Plur. 


Kings, 


kings'. 


kings. 


Sing, 


Man, 


man's. 


man. 


Plur. 


Men, 


men's. 


men. 


^ng. 


Lady, 


lady's, 


lady. 


Plur. 


Ladies, 


ladies', 


ladies. 



FORM OF PARSIXO. 

Web8ter*$ is a proper noun, third person, singular number, in 
(he possessive case and is governed by dietionaryhy Rule V. It 
denotes a possessor,and implies possession. 

Examples. — Webster's dictionary contains the improvements 
of the English language. The scholar's obedience met the teach- 
er*s approbation. The young ladies' modesty secured to them a 
lasting reputation. Man's destiny in life depends much upon his 
demeanor. A mother's counsel aids greatly the formation of her 
children's character. The boy's diligence in school presaged his 
future greatness. Parents' anxiety for their children's welfare 
surpasses conception. Peter's wife's mother lay sick of a fever. 

Qt(««tion«.— What does the possessive case denote? What does it imply ? To 
what does a noun or pronoun in the possessive case belong ? What does the |xmi- 
■essive case resemble ? What is the possessive caae^ belongii^ to a following 
noun called ? Does the possessive end like the nominative ? How is this end- 
ing designated ? What is an apostrophe ? Into what is the possessive resolva- 
ble ? Resolve an example ? What is it to decline a noun or pronoun ? How 
many cases have nouns and pronouns ? Decline the personal pronouns ? How 
are the cases of personal pronouns distinguished ? Repeat Rule V f What 
does the possessive case denote and imply? The sign of the potsessive? 
Where is the apostrophe placed in the singular? Repeat 75? Repeat 76? 
Decline king ? man ? lady ? Why is Webster's in the possessive case ^ 



LESSON XIX. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS. 

Explanations. — Most adjectives in the English language admit 
what grammarians call the degrees of comparison. Some are used 
only in one or two degrees. The first degree is called the posi- 
tive ; the second, the comparative ; the third, the superlative. 
Adjectives have no person, number, gender, nor case. Their on- 
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ly modifications are the degrees of comparison, which are differ- 
ently expressed. Various degrees may be expressed by adverbs. 
When we speak of the mere quality of a thing, without compar- 
ing it with any other possessing the same quality, the adjective 
is said to be in the positive degree. When two things are com- 
pared with each other, the adjective is in the comparative degree. 
When more than two things are compared, the adjective is in the 
superlative degree. Positive means asserting ; comparative, com- 
paring ; superlative, highest or lowest. One apple is sweet; an- 
other is sweeter ; a third is sweetest. Sweet merely indicates 
the quality of the apple without comparing it with another of the 
same quality, and is, therefore, in the positive degree. Sweeter 
indicates a comparison between the second apple and the first, 
and is in the comparative degree. Sweetest indicates that the 
third apple exceeds all the other apples in sweetness, and is, 
therefore, in the superlative degree. One tree is tall ; another, 
taller ; a third, tallest. One man is prosperous ; another, more 
prosperous ; a third, most prosperous. One lady is amiable ; an- 
other, more amiable ; a third, most amiable. This comparing 
words with one another, constitutes what is called the degrees ol 
comparison. Adjectives whose comparatives end with er, and 
whose superlatives end with est, and those which are compared 
by more and most, or less and least, are regularly compared. Ev- 
ery regular adjective susceptible of comparison, can be compared 
by more and most^ or less and least. 

78. ** Adjectives have three degrees of comparison, — 
the positive, the comparative, and the superlative." 

79. The positive degree denotes the simple form of 
the adjective without any variation of meaning. 

80. The comparative degree increases or lessens the 
meaning of the positive ; and denotes a comparison be- 
tween two persons or things. 

81. The superlative degree increases or lessens the 
positive to the greatest extent ; and denotes a comparison 
between one and all other persons or things of the same 
kind. 

82. The comparative degree of adjectives is formed by 
adding cr to the positive, or r only when the adjective 
ends with e >• or by prefixing more or less, 

83. The superlative degree is formed by adding est to 
the positive, or st only when the adjective ends with e ; 
or by prefixing most or least. 

84. Adjectives ending with y after a consonant, change 
y into i before er and est. 

85. Adjectives of one syllable ending with a single con- 
sonant after a single vowel, double the last letter before 
er and est ; as, hot, fat, sad, wet, and thin. 
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86. AdjectWes of one syllable, and some adjectives of 
two syllables, that are susceptible of comparison, are 
compared like high, wise, dry, or thin. 

" Pos, Comp, Super, 

High, higher, highest. 

Wise, wiser, wisest. 

Dry, drier, driest." 

Thin, thinner, thinnest, 

87. Most adjectives of two syllables, and all adjectives 
of more than two, are compared like excellent or studio 
ous. 

88. Rule IV Adjectives belong to nouns or pro- 
nouns. 

Pos, Comp. Super, 

Excellent, more excellent, most excellent. 

Studious, less studious, least studious. 

FORM OF PARSIITG. 

Larger is an adjective, — pes. large, comp. larger, — in the com- 
parative degree ; it indicates a comparison between the countries, 
Asia and Europe. (Repeat 80.) It belongs to Asia. Repeat 
Rule IV. 

Examples. — Asia is larger than Europe. New Holland is the 
largest island in the world. Dryden is the greater writer ; Pope 
is the better poet. — Dr. Johnson. Europe is smaller than Ameri- 
ca. An honest man is the noblest work of God. Italy affords the 
most beautiful specimens of marble. The least sinful indulgence 
brings misery. Virgil is less animated and less sublime than Ho- 
mer ; but he has fewer negligencies, greater variety, and more 
dignity. — Blair. 

QiM«ti«ii«.— What do most adjectives admit ? In how many degree are Mrae 
used ? What is the first degree of comparison ? the second i the tliird ? What 
■re the modifications of adjectives ? By what may variouf degrees be ex- 

Sressed ? When is a word in the positive degree ? when in the comparative 
egree ? when in the superlative .•' The meaning of the word posiiivef com- 
paraiive7 superialivel What does siceet indicate? sweeter? sweetest 1 Wtiat 
constitutes the degrees of comparison ? What adjectives are regularly com- 
pared? What are called irregular adjectives? Vvhat is said reppecting com- 
parison ? How many degrees of comparison have adjectives ? What does the 
positive degree denote ? the comparative ? the superlative ? How is the compar- 
ative degree formed ? the superlative ? Adjectives ending with y ? W bat let- 
ters are vowels ? What are consonants ? Repeat 85. Like what are adjectives 
of one syllable and some adjectives of two syllables compared ? Like what 
are most adjectives of two syllables and all adjectives of more than two sylla- 
bles compared ? Compare high ? vnse 7 dry 7 thin 7 excellent 7 studious 7 Like 
which do you compare mad 7 safe7 able7 Aoppy? levelff Kkely7 discreet? 
Jbu 7 cmr^d 7 msiaJbU 7 proud ? taU? pious 7 Repeat Rule IV. Why is larger 
an adjective ? Why in the comparative degree ? Like what do you compare It ? 
J^i0mark.—Subpositivej Pes. Comp. Super. 

Bluish, blue, bluer, bluest. 

Brownish, brown, browner, brownest. 

]^4i8h, red, redder, reddest.. 
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LESSON XX. 

IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 
Remark. — Those adjectives which have different words in lae 
comparative and supeilutive degrees, are called irregular adjec- 
tives. 

89. Pos, Camp. Super. 

Bad, ill, or evil, worse, worst, [farthermost* 

Far, farther, farthest, farmost, o^ 

Fore, (a ) former, foremost, or first. 

Good, better, best. 

Late, later, or latter, latest, or last. 

Little, less, or lesser,* least. 

Low, lower, lowest, or lowermost 

Much, or many, more, most. 

Near, nearer, nearest, or next 

Old, older, or elder, oldest, or eldest. 

Ohs, — Some of the above are frequently adverbs. 
90. Adverbs that admit comparison, are compared like 
ndjectives. 

Pos. Comp. Super. 

Soon, sooner, soonest. 

Early, earlier, earliest. 

Wisely, more wisely, most wisely. 

One adverb is irregularly compared. 

Pos. Comp. Super. 

Well, better, best 

DEFmiTIVE OR SPECIFYING ADJECTIVES. 

Explanations. — Definitive or specifying adjectives are called 
pronominal adjectives or adjective pronouns by many respectable 
grammarians. We feel no repugnance to the term pronominat 
Adjective pronoun seems to be too long a name for common pars- 
ing, especially when the word demonstrative or distributive is 
prefixed to it. We prefer the simple term adjective for all words 
which belong to noups ; and pronoun for all words used instead 
of nouns. We do not omit, however, to assign to adjectives and 
pronouns their distinct and appropriate classes or kinds. We 
have found from several years experience in teaching English 
Grammar, that the more nearly definitions comport with their use, 
the more easily and readily our illustrations are understood by the 
pupil. If a scholar is taught to consider all words adjectives, that 
are added to nouns or pronouns to qualify, limit, or define theif 
meaning, and all words pronouns that are used instead of bouiw, 
he meets with no difficulty in comprehending their meaning or 

•» Authorities, Dr. Webster, Nutting, and Gould Brown. 
*l4$it \» used when it means smaller ; as, Lesser Asia. 
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use. But if, after having beeo taught * that a pronoun is used in 
stead of a noun,* he is directed to call a word, which, his judg- 
ment tells him, is an < adjective,' a < demonstrative adjective pro- 
noun,' he is at once perplexed and confounded. He cannot con- 
ceive why a < pronoun' should belong to a * noun,' when he has 
just been taught, that ' it is used instead of a noun.' He has to 
encounter this difficulty through his whole course of study. This 
was our experience in studying grammar; this has been our ex- 
perience in teaching it. Therefore, those words which are de- 
nominated < adjective pronouns' by some grammarians, are called 
adjectiv€$ in Uiis < system' when they belong to nouns like other 
adjectives ; and pronouns or substitutes, when used instead of 
nouns. Each will be noticed in the recapitulation under the head 
of adjective and pronoun, 

91. Definitive or specifying adjectives precisely point 
out the nouns to which they belong ; and show the ex- 
tent of their signification in a definite or indefinite sense. 

92. The principal definitive or specifying adjectives are, 
this, that, these, those, each, every, either, neither, both, 
several,* own, some, other, any, one, all, such, same, none 
or no, and which and what with their compounds, when 
they belong to nouns. 

FORM OF PARSIITG. 

Oldest is an irregular adjective, pos. old, comp. older or elder, 
super, oldest or eldest, in the superlative degree, and belongs to 
state. Repeat Rule IV. It is added to state to indicate its age. 
The word this is a definitive adjective, and belongs to book, accord- 
ing to Rule IV. 

Examples, — Virginia is the oldest state in the union. This 
book is instructive. Some boys are ingenious. Those scholars 
are not studious. Neither boy was satisfied. Either girl may 
go. Each person did his duty. That young lady is a pattern of 
modesty. Both men were present. All mankind desire happi- 
ness. Every man is an accountable being. Several individuals 
participated in the deliberations. Every heart knows its own sor- 
rows. These culprits have violated their country's laws. Mer- 
cury is nearer to the sun than Venus. Herschel is the farthest 
from the sun. ^ 

Q,iU8tions, — What are irregular adjectives ? Compare bad ? Compare all the 
irregular adjectives? Like what are adverbs compared? Compare soon? 
Early ? Wisely ? Well ? What is said respecting definitive or specifying a^jec- 
tiTea? What are all words called that belong to nouns? Which are used 
instead of nouns ? What are those words called in this grammar which som« 
grammarians denominate adjective pronouns ? When are they called a4ieo- 
tives ? When pronouns ? Where will each class be noticed ? What is the 
ttie of the definitive or specilVing a4jective8 ? 91. Will you name the definitive 
or roecifying adjectives.^ Wliy ra oldest an adjective ? Why irregular ? Why 
in the auperlative degree ? 81. To what does it belong ? Why is it added to 
state ? What kind of adjective is this 1 358. 

* Several, compounded of sever and otf, means three or mort, not very many. 
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LESSON XXI. 

VERBS, TRANSITIVE AND TNTRANSITIVfi. 

ACTIVE AND NEUTER. 

Explanations, — AH those verbs are active or transit! ve,whos« 
action terminates or ends on some object ; and that object is in the 
objective case and is governed by the verb which acts upon it. 
Nouns and pronouns are the objects of verbs, participles, or prep- 
ositions. Active verbs impart action to some object. JSTeuter 
verbs limit the action or what is affirmed to the nominative case. 
The hen sits. William repents. You cannot say the hen sita 
any thing, nor that William repents any thing. The action of 
each verb is limited to its nominative case ; therefore, sits and 
repents are both neuter verbs. The variations of the verb he or 
am are frequently preceded and followed by words referring 
to the same person or thing ; these words are in the same case. 
Adam was the first man. Adam is in the nominative case. Man, 
coming after the neuter verb t0a«,a variation of the verb he or 
am, and meaning the same thing that Adam does, is, also, in the 
nominative case. If the nominative case precedes Uie verb, the 
same case follows the verb. If the objective case precedes the 
verb, the objective case follows the verb ; that is, when both 
words mean the same thing. Neuter verbs have no object. Ac- 
tive verbs always have an object expressed or understood. When 
BO object is expressed, we can easily supply one in the mind. Ez- 
ra loves — Loves what ? We may suppose, he loves his parents; 
he loves work. But we cannot say Ezra walks any thing. Walks 
has no object, and is, therefore, a neuter verb. Its action is limi- 
ted to the nominative case. Ellipsis denotes the omission of words, 
which must be supplied in parsing. The words omitted are 
said to be understood. The words written or printed are said to 
be expressed. " It is more strictly correct to divide verbs into 
transitive and intransitive ; and to say that transitive verbs have 
two voices, active and passive." The division of verbs into ac- 
tive, passive, and neuter, is adopted because it is more concise. 
Transitive meaLUs passing over to; intransitive means not pass ' 
ing over to. We ascribe to active and neuter the meaning of 
transitive and intransitive, 

93. When a verh will act upon any object, or " when 
we can place ?«g, himy it, or them after it, and the expres- 
sion will make good sense, it is active ; if not, it is neuter." 

94. An active or transitive verb expresses an action 
which ends on some object, or one which passes from 
an agent to an object; and "governs an objective case, 
either expressed or understood." 

95. A neuter verb expresses existence, or the state of 
existence, or it expresses an action that is wholly limited 
to its nominative case^ 
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96. Rule III. Active verbs govern the objective 
case, (a) 

97. Rule VI. Prepositions govern the objective case. 

FORM OF PARSING. 

Teach is an active verb ; it acts upon the object boys. Boys is 
n the objective case and is governed by teach ; (Rule III ;) it 
being the object on which the action of the verb teach terminates. 
To is a preposition and governs soul ; soul is in the objective and 
IS governed by to. Rule VI. 

Examples. — Men teach boys. Boys train dogs. Dogs pursue 
cats. Cats catch rats. Rats gnaw cheese. Cheese breeds worms. 
Worms devour animals. Animals drink water. Water wets land. 
Land produces flowers. Flowers perfume the air. Air sustains 
life. Life gives animation to the soul. James set the lamp on 
the table. The lamp now sits on the stand. Rain descends. 
Smoke ascends. The roses blossomed. The ship sailed. The 
prisoner escaped. The boys whispered. See, go, hear, drink, sit, 
ia, was, were, live, meet, digged, lighted, gave, honored, respect- 
ed, revered, venerated. 

Qu«3tum«.— What are those verbs called whose action terminates on some 
object ? By what, is the object governed ? What parts of speech are the ob- 
jects of verbs, participles, or prepositions ? What do active verbs do ? Neuter ? 
Why are not sits and repents active verbs ? What neuter verb has the same 
ease before and after it, when both words mean the same thing? In the sen- 
tence, * Adam was the first man,' which word governs the verb ? In what 
case is man ? Why ? If the nominative case precedes the verb, when both 
words refer to the same thing, what case follows it ? If the objective case, what 
case follows the verb ? Have neuter verbs any object ? Has every active verb 
an object ? If no object is expressed, what can you do ? What kind of verb is 
love ? Walks ? Why ? What term expresses the omission of words ? Those 
that are not omitted ? What division of verbs is more correct ? Why is the 
division of verbs into active, passive, and neuter preferable ? The meaning of 
tr<a»itive ? haransiUve ? What meaning do we ascribe to active and neuter 1 
How can you tell whether a verb is active or not ? What is an active verb ? 
A neuter verb ? Rule III ? Rule VI ? Why is teach an active verb i Why ia 
boys in the objective case i 



LESSON XXIL 

TENSE, MODE, AND AUXILIARIES. 

Explanations. — Verbs express action at different times. Any 
thing, which is done now, is supposed to be done at the present 
time. Any thing which was done yesterday, is supposed to be 
done in past time. Any thing which may be done hereafter, is 
supposed to be done in future time. Future time means time to 
come. The word tense, meaning time, is used to express the per- 
formance of action at different times. There are not only differ- 
ent times of expressing action or existence, but different manners 
of expressing it. Mode is the term used to designate the different 
manners of expressing action or existence. 

41 Or, — Transitive verbs govern the objectivecase. 
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96. " Mode is the manner of representing what is ex- 
pressed by the verb." 

99. Verbs have five modes, — the Indicative, the Infini- 
tive, the Potential, the Imperative,and the Subjunctive. 

100. The Indicative mode simply affirms or declares a 
thing, either negatively or affirmatively ; or it asks a ques- 
tion. 

101. Tense is the distinction of time. 

102. The general divisions of time are three, — ^tha 
present, the past, and the future. Some of the modes are 
marked by a more distinct variation and by a greater 
number of tenses. 

103. The Indicative mode has " six tenses, — the Pres- 
ent, the Imperfect, the Perfect, the Pluperfect, the First 
future, and the Second future." 

104. The Indicative mode has one Present tense, three 
past tenses, called the Imperfect, the Perfect, and the 
Pluperfect, and two future tenses, called the First future, 
and the Second future. 

105. '* When a verb consists of more than one word, 
the last is called the principal verb ; the others, auxilior 
ries* or helping verbs." 

106. The tenses of verbs are either simple or com- 
pound. The simple tenses can be expressed by one verb. 
The Present and Imperfect tenses of the Indicative mode 
are simple tenses. Compound tenses require more than 
one verb, to express them. The Perfect, Pluperfect, the 
First and Second future tensesof the Indicative mode, are 
compound tenses. 

107. The short verbs, which are prefixed to a princi- 
pal verb to express the compound tenses, are called aux- 
iliary or helping verbs. The auxiliaries are the signs of 
the several tenses. 

108. The sign of the Perfect tense is have or has ; of 
the Pluperfect, had ; of the First future, shall or toill : 
of the Second future, shall have or toill have. 

109. The Present tense may be distinguished by plac- 
ing the word now after it ; the Imperfect by placing the 
word yesterday after it ; the Future, by placing the word 
to-morrow after it. 

FORM OF PARSING 

Will have commenced is an active verb ; Pres. commence, 
* JiuxUiarif meanB hefyimg. 
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-Imp. commenced, Perf. have commenced, Pluper. had commea* 
ced. First fut. shall commence or will commence. Second fut. 
•hall have commenced or will have commenced, in the Second 
Aiture tense ; you can easily remember it, because will have is 
one of the signs of the Second future. 

Examples. -^Congreaa will have commenced its session on the 
first Monday of December. The members of that body will then 
assemble. The boys had finished their recitations, before the 
teacher arrived. Nouns govern the possessive case. We have 
allowed too much time for needless indulgences. Idle scholars 
exert a bad influence on their associates. The habits of youth 
follow them through life. All men have sinned. The mail will 
soon arrive. Galileo* invented the telescope. 

Questions.— WhM is said respecting things being done at different times ? 
What does future time mean f What -does tense mean ? What term express- 
ea the different times of performing actions ? What term expresses the differ- 
ent manners of performing them ? What is mode ? How many modes have 
verbs ? Will you name them ? What does the Indicative mode do ? What ia 
tense ? What are the general divisions of time f What other variations ? 
How many tenses has the Indicative mode ? What are they ? How many 
present tenses has the Indicative mode ? How many past ? Name them ? 
How many f\iture ? Name them ? When a verb coosiscs of more than one 
wordy what is the last called ? What, are the others called ? The meaning of 
auxiliary ? The tenses of verbs are what ? Which are the simple tenses ? In 
what mode ? What do compound tenses require to express them ? Which are 
the compound tenses ? What are auxiliary verbs r Of what are they the signs ? 
What is the sign of the Perfect tense ? The Pluperfect ? The First fUture ? 
The Second fliture ? How can you distinguish the Present tense ? The Im- 
perfect ? The Future ? In what tense is will have commenced ? How can it 
be remembered ? 



LESSON XXIII. 

THE SIX TENSES. 

JEsqflanatums. — James is now engaged in writing. Is engage 
sd, expressing what James is now doing, is in the Present tense. 
James was engaged in writing yesterday. Was engaged^ ex- 
presses what was done in time completely past, and is, therefore, 
in'the Imperfect tense. The Perfect teose expresses the finish- 
tag of a past action or event at the present time. It leaves a part 
-of the time still to pass away. I have been engaged in writing 
this week. The verb « have been engaged,* expresses what has 
taken place during that part of this week which has passed, leav- 
ing a portion of the week yet to pass away. The Pluperfect tense, 
or Priort past, expresses past time before another past time. 
James had written his letter before Henry arrived. The 
writing of the letter happened before the arrival of Henry; there- 
fore, had written is in the Pluperfect tense. Simple future time 
is expressed by the First future tense. Future time finished be- 
fore another future action or event mentioned in the same sen- 
tence, is expressed by the Second future tense, which might be 
appropriately called Uie Future perfect.^ I shall have dismissed 
my school at noon. 

* Pro. Gal-le-IM'o. f Prior, before. % Perfect means finished. 
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The dIsmlMliig of the school will take place before the other fu- 
ture time mentioDed ; therefore, * shall have dismissed' is in the 
Second Future tense. 

110. Verbs in the Present tetise denote what happens* 
at the present time. 

111. Verbs in the Imperfect tense denote what hap- 
pened in time completely past. 

112. Verbs in the Perfect tense denote what has hiqp- 
pened in past time up to the present. 

113. Verbs in the Pluperfect tense denote what had 
happened at or before some other past time specified in 
the sentence. 

114. Verbs in the IHrst future tense denote what will 
iiappen hereafter. 

115. Verbs in the Second future tense denote what will 
have happened at or before some other future time speci- 
fied in the sentence. 

116. The synopsisf of a verb is the naming of the 
principal parts, so as to exhibit a general view of the 
whole. 

Illustration. — Synopsis of the verb guard in the Indicattre 
mode. Present guard, Imperfect guarded. Perfect have guarded. 
Pluperfect had guarded. First future shall guard or will guard. 
Second future shall have guarded or will have guarded. 

FORM OF PARSING. 

Derived is an active verb. Present derive. Imperfect derived. 
In the Imperfect tense ; it denotes what happened in time com- 
pletely past, — in the third person, singular number, and agrees 
with Rhode Island. Rule II. 

Examples^ — Rhode Island derived its name from the island of 
Rhode Island. Evil communications corrupt good manners. A 
dutiful child will always obey the commands of his parents. Per- 
fect submission to the rules of a school indicates good breeding. 
Dishonorable prejudices have yielded to the influence of trutn. 
Story, Nouns of the same meaning agree in case. The pupil 
will repeat the synopsis of each verb in his lesson. At the close 
of this recitation, he will have added six tenses to the knowledge 
of one mode. He will name all the tenses till he finds the verb. 

QMMtumtf.— In what tense is the verb is enraged ? Why ? Was engaged ? 
Why ? What does the Perfect tense express ? In what tense is have been 
encaged } Why / What does the Phiperfect tense express ? In what tense is 
bad written ? Why ? By what tense is simple fbture time expressed ? Fu- 
ture time finished before another fUture time ? What might the Second fhture 
tense be appropriately called ? The meaning of perfect i In what tense is 
•hall have dismissed ? Why ? What do verbs in the present tense denote ? 

* To happen, to take place. 

f Synopsis,— a general view of the subject.— OoM. 
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In the imperfect ? perfect ? pluperfect ? first fliture ? second Aiture tense ? 
What is the synopsis of a verb ? the meaning of synopsia 7 Give the ssmopsii 
of guard in the indicative mode ? the meaning of prior 1 to happen ? 



LESSON XXIV. 
PARTICIPLES. i 

Explanations. — In the present lesson, vi^e proceed to prepare the 
way ibr conjugating the verb. Conjugate means join together. 
To conjugate a verb, is to name the principal parts, the roots or 
radicals, — those from which all other parts are derived. In order 
to conjugate a verb correctly, a previous knowledge of the part- 
iciple is requisite. The participle, by many respectable gram- 
marians, is considered a distinct part of speech. In this grammar 
it is treated as a form or mode of the verb ; " and it might with 
propriety be termed the Participial mode.'' It bears the same rela- 
tion to other modes that the Infinitive does. The Infinitive mode 
has not yet been explained. . Verbs have three participles, the 
Present, the Perfect, and the Compound perfect. The Perfect 
participle is never used alone in the active voice ; but it is used 
in forming the greater part of the compound tenses of the verb. 
The participle then becomes a p^art of the verb ; and, being the 
last, is called the principal verb. In analyzing the verb, — that is, 
in telling the parts of which it is composed, the participle, among 
the rest, assumes a distinct name. Had been is a verb in the 
Pluperfect tense ; it is composed of the auxiliary verb had and 
the Perfect participle been. Participle is from the Latin word 
particeps, which means partaking of. It partakes not only the 
nature of a verb, but also that of an adjective and sometimes of 
a noun. In the nature of a verb, it is active, passive and neuter. 
The participles of active verbs act upon objects and govern them 
in the objective case, in the same manner that verbs do, from 
which they are derived. A participle in the nature of an adjec- 
tive, belongs or refers to nouns or pronouns in the same manner 
that adjectives do ; and when it will admit the degrees of compar- 
ison, it is called a participial adjective. When it assumes the na- 
ture of a noun, it is called a participial noun. The present partici- 
ple ends with ing. Some other words ending with ing, such as 
evening and morning, are not participles, because they are not 
derived from verbs. The present participle denotes continued, 
unfinished, and progressive action. Perfect means complete or 
finished. The perfect participle denotes action or existence 
which is finished at the present time, corresponding in its nature 
to the perfect tense of the verb. The compound perfect participle 
is the perfect participle with the sign having before it ; and de- 
notes that an action or event occurred before something else 
specified in the same sentence. The perfect participle may be 
distinguished by placing the sign having before it. Most verbs 
have three participles, and all participles are derived from verbs. 
From the verb live, come the participles living, lived, having 
lived. Some of the auxiliary verbs have no participle, such as 
may, can, shall, or must. 
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117. A participle is a word derived from a verb, pes- 
jesMiig the properties both of a verb and of an adjective. 

118. Verbs have three participles, — the Present, the 
Perfect, and the Compound perfect. See 99, p. 15. 

119. The present participle denotes progressive and 
unfinished action or existence. It is formed by adding 
ing to a verb ; or, when the verb ends with c, by chang- 
ing e into ing. The last letter is doubled before ing, 
when the accent is oa the consonant. 

120. The perfect participle denotes finished action or 
existence ; and that of regular verbs ends with ed. 

121. The compound perfect participle denotes the 
finishing of an action or event previous to something else 
mentioned in the sentence ; and is formed by prefixing 
having to the perfect participle. 

122. To conjugate* a verb is to name the present 
and imperfect tenses, the present and perfect participles. 

123. To decline a verb is to name the tenses and 
modes, and their variations, to express number and person 

124. PARTICIPLES. 

Active and neuter participles are thus declined ; — 

Present, Perfect, Compound perfect. 
Act* e i Guarding, guarded, having guarded. 
^^ * ( Seeing, seen, having seen. 

r Being, been, having been. 

Neuter. < Sitting, sat, having sat. 

(^ Arriving, arrived, having arrived. 

125. KuLE XV. Participles refer to nouns or pro- 
nouns. 

126. Rule III. Active participles govern the objeo- 
live case. 

FORM or PARSIKG. 

Having toasted is a paKiciple, from the regular active verb 
waste. Present wasting. Perfect wasted, Compound perfect hav- 
ing wasted, in tlie Compound perfect tense* and refers to prodi- 
gal. Participles refer to nouns. Hated is a perfect participle^ 
and refers to father by Rule XV. Repeat also 120. The perfect 
participle, when used apart from the verb, is always j^amve in 
signification, and consequently does not govern an objective case. 

Examples. — The prodigal having wasted his substance, re- 
turned to his father*s house. A father hated by his children, {• 

* Or,— To coDijugate a verb if to name the present, imperfect, and pecfed 
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unliappy. Scholars dwelling together In harmony, pass away 
*ime pleasantly. The day preceding the storm, was unusually, 
calm. A life well spent makes old age pleasant. Granite is a 
compound rock, composed of mica, feldspar, and quartz. The 
teacher having heard the recitation in grammar, dismissed the 
class. The instructer, feeling a deep solicitude for the welfare 
of his pupils, spent much extra time with them. 

Questions. — What does the word conjugate mean ? What is it to conjugate a 
verb ? What is previously requisite ? V\ hat do many |;rammarians consider 
the participle ? What is the participle considered in this system ? What re- 
semblance to other modes does it bear ? How many participles have verbs ? 
Name them ? What ig said respecting the perfect participle ? In analyzing 
had 6emi,what is had and what is been 1 From what is the word participle de- 
rived ? Of what parts of speech does it possess the properties ? What is it in the 
nature of a verb ? Active participles do what ? When is it used in the sense 
of an adjective ? What is it called when it will admit the degrees of compari- 
son ? What is it called when a noun ? Are all words ending with ing partici- 
?le8 ? Mention some that are not ? What does the present participle denote ? 
'he perfect ? The compound perfect ? How can you tell the perfect partici- 
ple/ How many participles come from the verb live 1 Mention some verbs 
that have no participle ? What is a participle ? How many participles have 
verbs? What does the present participle denote ? How is it formed? When 
is the iBflt leUer doubled? What does the perfect participle denote? The 
compound perfect ? How formed ? What is it to conjugate a verb ? To de- 
cline a verb? "DecWxke guarding ? seeing 1 being 7 aittinvl arriving? Repeat 
Rule 15 ? Rule 3 ? What is having wasted 7 To what does it refer ? How do 
you perse hated ? What remark is made respecting the perfect participle ? 



LESSON XXV. 

CONJUGATION AND DECLENSION OF VERBS. 

127. Verbs are divided into regular, irregular, and de- 
fective. 

128. A regular verb is a verb whose imperfect tense 
and perfect participle end with ed, 

129. An irregular verb is a verb whose imperfect 
tense and perfect participle do not end with ed, 

130. A defective verb is a verb that is wanting in 
some of its modes, tenses, or participles. 

131. Conjugation of guard. 

Pres. Ind, Imp, Ind. Pres. Part. Perf. Part. 
Guard, guarded, guarding, guarded. 

Do, did, doing, done. 

132. The helping verb do is frequently used with other 
verbs in the present tense, to express emphasis ; it is al- 
so used with the adverb noty and in asking questions. 
Did the preterit* of do, is used in the same manner in 
the Imperfect tense. 

133. In the familiar style, the pronoun you is used 
both in the singular and plural number. 

* The preterit is the simple past tense of the verb. pro. prSe't&r-it. 
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134. The third person singular of verbs in the Indica- 
tive mode, Present tense, is formed in the same manner, 
that the plural number of nouns is; and generally ends 
with s or es in the Familiar style. 

135. DECLENSION OF GUARD. 

FAMILIAR STYLE. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT TEMSE. 

Singular, Plural, 

1 Person^ I guard. I Person, We guard. 

2 Person, You guard. 2 Person, You guard. 
8 Person, He, she, or it guards. 8 Person, They guard. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

With the auxiliary do. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. I do guard. 1. We do guard. 

2. You do guard. 2. You do guard. 

3. He, she, or it does guard. 3. They do guard. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I guarded. 1. We guarded. 

2. You guarded. 2. You guarded. 

3. He guarded. 3. They guarded. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Auxiliary did. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I did guard. 1. We did guard. 

2. You did guard. 2. You did guard. 

3. He did guard. 8. They did guard. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I have guarded. 1. We have guarded. 

2. You have guarded. 2. You have guarded. 
8. He has guarded. 3. They have guarded 

PLITPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I had guarded. 1. We had guarded. 

2. You had guarded. 2. You had guarded. 
8. He had guarded. 3. They had guarded. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I shall or will guard. 1. We shall or will guard. 

2. You shall or will^uard. 2. You shall or will guard. 

3. He shall or will guard. 3. They shall or will guard. 
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BBOOlfD FUTURE TENSB. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I shall have guarded. 1. We shall have guarded. 

2. You shall or will have guard- 2. You shall or will have guard« 

ed. ed. 

8. He shall or will have guard- 8. They shall or will have guard* 
ed. ed. 

FORM OF PARSING. 

Displayed* is a regular active verh, — present display, imper- 
fect displayed, per. part, displayed ; Pres. tense, Sing. I display, 
you display, he displays. Plural, we display, you display, they 
display ; Imperfect tense, I displayed, you displayed, he display- 
ed. Plural, we displayed, you displayed, the Puritans displayed i 
and is in the third person, plural, and agrees with Puritans. A 
verb, &c. Display endine with ay adds s only in forming the 
third person, singular, of the present tense, which, in the In-, 
dicative mode. Familiar style, usually ends with s or es. Has ia 
found from have by declining, — 1. I have. 2. You have. 3. He 
has. It is contracted from haves by syncope. 

Examples. — The Puritans displayed at all times a downright 
honesty of heart and purpose. — Story. Poetry has a natural alli- 
ance with our best affections. It delights in the beauty and sub-, 
limity of the outward creation and of the soul. It indeed portrays^ 
with terrible energy, the excesses of the passions. It reveals to 
us the loveliness of nature ; it revives the relish of simple pleas- 
ures ; it extends our sympathies to all classes of society ', and ii 
knits us by new ties to universal being. — Channing, 

Qjuestions. — How are verbs divided ? What is a resular verb ? An irrenilar 
verb ? A defective verb ? Conjugate guard ? How Is do used ? Did 1 What 
is the preterit ? What is said of the pronoun you ? How is the third person, 
sincular, of the Indicative mode Present tense formed ? With what does it 
end ? Decline guard in the Indicative mode ? With what does dispkuft end? 
Why ? Why is t only added ? What is said respecting the impofeet tensa 
and perfea participle of regular verbs ? 



LESSON XXVI. 

INFINITIVE AND POTENTIAL MODES. 

Explanatums. — In prefixed to words frequently means not 
Finite means limited. Infinite means not limited. Infinitive hai 
a similar meaning. All verbs which have a nominative case are 
called ^ntfe verbs, because they are limited by number and per 
son. Verbs in the Infinitive mode and participles have no nomi- 
native case ; that is, are not limited by number and person. All 
verbs, in the Indicative, Potential, Imperative, and Subjunctivo 
modes, are finite verbs. The Infinitive mode depends on other 
wordsi which it follows ; and this dependence is called govern- 
ment. 

* The pupil will observe, that the imperfect tesiAnd perfect partieiplM ti 
niiilar verbs art alwayaspeUedalikek ^^ 
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136. The Infinitive mode expresses a thing in a gener* 
al and unlimited manner, and has no nominative case. 

137. " The Infinitive mode has the sign to before it j 
and has two tenses, the Present and the Perfect.**^ 

188. Declension of active and neuter verbs in the In* 
finitive mode. 

Present. Perfect, 

Active. To guard. To have guarded. 

Active. To see. To have seen. 

Neuter. To sit. To have sat. 

Neuter. To be. To have been. 

Neuter. To arrive. To have arrived. 

139. The Potential^ mode expresses power or ability, 
liberty, possibility, will, obligation, or necessity, and is 
used in asking questions. 

140. The signs of the Potential mode are may, can^ 
must, might, could, would, and should. 

141. The Potential mode has four tenses — ^the Pres- 
ent, the Imperfect, the Perfect, and the Pluperfect. 

142. The signs of the Present are may, can, must ; Im- 
perfect, might, could, would, or should; Perfect, may 
have, can have, must have ; Pluperfect, might have, could 
have, would have, or should have. 

143. DECLENSION OF GUARD. 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

PRGSENT TBirsB. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I may, can, or must guard. I. We may, can, or must guard* 

2. You may,can, or must guard. 2. You may, can, or must guard. 
8. He, the, or it, may, can, or 3. They may, can, or must guard. 

must guard. 

IMPBRFBCT TENSE. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should guard. should guard. 

2. You might, could, would., or 2. You might, could, would, or 

should guard. should guard. 

& He might, could, would, or d. They might, could, would, or 
should guard. should guard. 

^Perfect means past, or finislied. Tbe Perfect ini&iiitirs tm» ths slgB to ■km$ 



t Potential means aiU or pmotifiU, 
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PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I may, can, or must have 1. We may, can, or must have 

guarded. guarded. 

2. You may, can, or must have 2. You may, can, or must have 

guarded. guarded 

3. He may, can, or must have 3. They may, can, or musthav« 

guarded. guarded. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular Plural. 

i. I might, could, would, or 1. "We might, could, would, or 

should have guarded. should have guarded. 

2. You might, could, would, or 2. You might, could, would, or 

should have guarded. should have guarded. 

3. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 

should have guarded. should have guarded. 

144. Synopsis, — Present, may guard, can guard, must guard ; 
Imperfect, might guard, could guard, would guard, should guard ; 
Perfect, may have guarded, can have guarded, must have guard- 
ed ; Pluperfect, might have guarded, could have guarded, would 
have guarded, should have guarded. 

FORM OF PARSING. 

Must obey is a regular active verb in the Potential mode. Pre- 
sent may obey, can obey, must obey, in the Present tense. Must 
is one of the signs of the Present tense. Potential mode. 

Examples. — Oliver must obey his instructer. The young la- 
dies may study grammar. The referee^ may have erred in their 
decision. They must have done it through inadvertency. We 
should prefer our duty to our pleasure. James might have made 
greater improvement. He should not have idled away his time. 
He could have advanced rapidly ; but he would not study his les- 
sons. 

Q;uestions. — What does in mean when prefixed to words ? What does Jbitte 
mean ? I^finiU 7 InfiHtiive ? What are verbs called which have a nominative 
case ? Why ? What is said of verbs in the Infinitive mode and of particif^es ? 
What modes have .^ntte verbs? Ou what does the Infinitive mode depend? 
What is this dependence called ? Definition of the Infinitive ? 136. What is 
the sign of the Infinitive mode ? How many tenses has it? The meaningof 
perfect 1 The sign of the perfect ii\ftnitive ? Decline to guard ? To see ? To 
sit^ To be? To arrive ? Define the potential mode ? 139. The meaning of 
potential 7 The signs of the potential mode? How many tenses has it? Name 
them ? The signs of the present ? Imperfect ? Perfect ? Pluperfect ? De- 
dine the verb guard in the potential mode ? The Synopsis of guard ? 144 
How can you remember that must obey is in the potential mode, present tense < 
By its having the sign must before it. 



LESSON XXVII. 

CONJUGATION OF THE NEUTER VERB BE- 
145. Present. Imp. Pres. Part. Perf. Part. 
Be or am, was, being, been. 
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DECLSirsiON. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I am. 1- We are. 

2. You are. 2. You are. 
S. He, she, or it is. 3. They are. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. PlwwL 

1. I was. 1. We were. 

2. You were. 2. You were. 
8. He was. 3. They were. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I have been. 1. We have been. 

2. You have been. 2. You have been. 
8. He has been. 2. They have been. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I had been. 1. We had been. 

2. You had been. 2. You had been. 
8, He had been. 8. They had been. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I shall or will be. 1. We shall or will be. 

2. You shall or will be. 2. You shall or will be. 
8. He shall or will be. 3. They shall or will be. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular, Plural. 

1, I shall have been. 1. We shall have been. 

2. You shall or will have been. 2. You shall or will have been. 
8. He shall or will have been. 3. They shall or will have been 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I may, can, or must be. 1. We may, can, or must be. 

2. You may, can, or must be. 2. You may, can, or must be. 
8. He may, can, or must be. 3. They may, can, or must be. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or I, We might, could, would, or 

should be. should be. 

2. You might, could, would, or 2. You might, could, would, or 

should be. should be. 

8. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 
should be. should be. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I may, can, or must have 1. We may, can, or must have 
been. been. 
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2. You may, can, or must have 2. You may, can, or must hare 

been. been. 

2. He may, can, or must have 3. They may, can, or must have 

been. been 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should have been. should have been. 

2. You might, could, would, or 2. You might, could, would, or 

should have been. should have been. 

8. He migbi, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 
should have been. should have been. 

146. Synopsis, Ind. mode. Present be or am, Imper. was. Per. 
have been, Pluper* had been. First fut. shall be or will be. Sec- 
ond fut. shall have been or will have been. Potential. Pres. 
may be, can be, or must be ; Imper. might be, could be, would 
be, or should be ; Per. may have been, can have been, or must 
have been ; Pluper. might have been, could have been, would 
have been, or should have been. 

147. Synoptical view of the termination of verbs in the third 

ferson, singular, «f the Present, Imperfect, and Perfect tenses, 
ndicative mode. Familiar style. 

Present, Imperfect. Perfect, 

He is, he was, he has been. 

Has, had, has had. 

Does, did, has done. 

Ooes, went, has gone. 

Sees, saw, has seen. 

Agrees, agreed, has agreed. 

Flies, flew, has flown. 

Obeys, obeyed, has obeyed. 

Journeys, journeyed, has journeyed. 

Wishes, wished, has wished. 

Studies, studied, has studied. 

TAMILIAR STYLE. 

143. The verb be has am in the first person.and is in the third 
person, singular ; and are in the second person, singular, and in 
all the persons of the plural number, in the Indicative mode. Pre- 
sent tense. 

149. In the Imperfect tense,u?as is used in die first and third 
persons singular ; and toere in the second person, singular, and in 
all the persons of the plural number. 

150. Has is used in the third person, singular, of the Perfect 
tense of all verbs. No other verbs are varied, either principal or 
auxiliary, in any of the modes or tenses in familiar style, except 
the third person singular in the Indicative mode. Present tense. 

Examples. — Edwin had been there, before James arrived. I 
shall be at home to-morrow. *Our pastor was at home yesterday. 
He may have been absent since that time. William is now at 
home. I must be punctual. Samuel could not have been there 
sooner. The president was in town yesterday. *The boys might 
have been in school earlier. They were tardy. They have ofleo 
been tardy. «See 598. 
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Questions. — Conju^te the verb be or ami Decline it in the IndicatlTe mode? 
In tbe Potential ? Will yon give the synopsis of be or am in the Indicative 
mode ? In the Potential ? Repeat the several verbs of third person with kel 
How are the variations of the verb be used in the Present tense ? In the Im- 
perfect ? How is has used in the Perfect tense ? What is said reepectinf the 
variations of other verbs ? To what style are the remarks in 148, 149, and 160 
applicable ? 



LESSON xxvni. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

The teacher will repeat the Present tense, and the popil with 
bis book shut, will repeat tbe Imperfect tense and the Present 
and Perfect participles. Tbe irregular verbs must be previously 
studied, so that no mistake may be made in repeating them. A 
thorough knowledge of the radical parts of the verb will aid the 
pupil much in his future progress. The verb or participle in most 
frequent use is put first. 

151. Present. Imperfect. Pres. Part. 

was, being, 

arose, arising, 

bore,* [ed. bearing, 
began,lseech- beginning, 
besought.or be- beseeching, 
bid or bade,} bidding, 
bound, binding, 

bit, biting, 

bled, bleeding, 

blew, or blow- blowing, 
broke, [ed, brealcing, 



Am or be. 

Arise, 

Bear, 

Begin, 

Beseech. 

Bid, 

Bind, 

Bite, 

Bleed,|| 

Blow, 

Break, 

Breed, 

Bring, 

Buy, 

Cast, 

Choose, ^ 

Cleave, to split, cleft or clove. 



Perfect Par. Comn. Per, 
been, having been, 

arisen, having arisen, 

borne for bom, having borne. 



begun, 

besought. 

bid orbidden, 

bound, 

bit or bitten, 

bled, 

blown. 



Cling, 

Come, 

Cost, 

Cut, 

Do, 

Draw, 

Drive, 

Drink, 

Eat, 

FaU. 

Feed, 

Feel, 

Fight, 

Find, 

Flee, 

Fling, 

Forget, 

Forsake, 
Freeze, 



having begun, 
having besought 
having bid. 
having bound, 
having bit. 
having bled, 
having blown, 
brokeorbroken having broke, 
bred; ' " ' breeding,' bred, having bred, 

brought, bringing, brought, having brought, 

bought, buying, bought, having bdh^t. 

cast, casting, cast having cast, 

chose, choosing, chosen, having chosen, 

cleft or clove, cleaving, cleft or cleaved having cleft, 
clung, clinging, clung, having clung, 

came, comuig, come, having come, 

cost, costing, cost, having cost, 

cut, cutting, cut, having cut, 

did, doing, done, having done, 

drewordrawed drawing, drawn, having drawn. 

" driving, drivenordrove, having driven, 

drinking, drank$ having drank, 

eating, eaten or eat, having eaten, 

falling, fallen, having fallen, 

feeding, fed, having fed. 

feeling, felt, having felt, 

fighting, fought, having fought, 

finding, found, having found, 

fleeing, fled, having fled, 

flinging, flung, having flung, 

forgetting, forgottenorfor- having forgotten, 
flying, flown, [got, having flown, 

forsaking, forsaken, having forsaken, 

freezing, frozen or froze, having frozen. 



drove, 

drank, 

ateir or eat, 

fell, 

fed, 

felt, 

fought, 

found, 

fled, 

flung, 

forgot, 

flew, 

forsook, 

froze, 



* Bare, the preterit or past of bore, is obsolete, which means disused 
t Borne, carried : bom, brought forth. J Pro. bad. 

STo bleed, to take blood (Vom the veins. To blood, to stain with blood. 
Dr. Webster uses drank in preference to drunk, considering drunk obsolete, 
erf. Part, drunk, drank. The men were drunk ;" i. e. inebruUed. The toasts 
were drank.— jftriScAam. 
¥ Ate, pro. et. 

6* 
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Give, 

•Go or wand,*" 

€Mnd, 



Have, 

Hidt, 

Hit, 

Hold, 

Hurt, 

Keep, 

Know, 

£24. 

Leave, 
Lend, 
Let, 

Lone, 
Make, 
Mean, 



fmpmfeet. Pre*. PaH. 


Perfect Pott 


Cvmf, P9t. 
having got. 


got, getting, 


got. 


gave, led. giving, [ina 


', given. 




went «rwend- goinsorwend- gone. 


having gone. 


ground, [ed. grinding. 


ground. 


having ground. 


prew or grow- growing, 
had, having, 


SST"' 


having srown. 
having had. 




heard. 


having heard. 


hid, hiding. 


hid or hidden 


, having hid. 


hit, hitting. 


hit, 


having hit. 


held, holding. 


held, 


having held. 


hurt, hurting, 


hurt. 


having hurt. 


kept, keeping. 


kept. 


. having kept. 


knew, knowing, 


known. 


having known. 


laid, laying, 


laid. 


having laid. 


led «r leaded, leading, 


led,' 


having led. 


left, leaving. 


left, 


having left. 


lent, lending. 


lent. 


having lent. 


let, letting, 


let. 


having let. 


lay, lying, 


lain. 


having lain. 


lost. losing, 
made, making. 


lost, 
made. 


having lost, 
having made. 


meant, meaning. 


meant. 


having meant. 


met, meeting. 


met. 


having met. 



FORM or PARSIITG. 

Lo%t is an irregular active verb ; Pres. lose. Imp. lost ; in the 
Imperfect tense. 

Sxamples. — James lost his knife. Henry found a handkerchief. 
We do our duty. John holds his pen well. Edwin will see you 
shortly. Esther put on her royal apparel. Amos left his watch. 
Andrew has gone to the seminary. The Indicative mode has six 
tenses. The birds flew for fear. Arnold fled for safety. Mo- 
tes broke the tables. Misers give grudgingly. *' The sun ha$ 
dranjc (a ) the dew." — Bryant. 

QnMCiMM.-^What tenses of the irregular verba must the pupil repeat ? What 
deea pupil mean ? What must be previously done? Whyf Why is a knowl- 
edge of these necessary ? Which verb or participle is put first, where more 
than one occurs ? What is said of hare 7 The meaning of obsoUU ? Of borne t 
Bomt The pronunciation of friufe ? Ate? What authority for using droxA ? 
From what is wend ? Where is it chiefly used f What is said otwendingi Of 
what is watt the preterit ? The meaning of preterit ? The meaning of to bleed . 
Of 1« Mood ? Why is loet an irregular verb ? What is an irregular verb f 







LESSON 


XXIX. 




VSBL Free, 


^i. 


Prea.Par. 


Per. Par. 


Coma. Per. 
hav&gpaid. 


&y» 


paying, 


paid. 


Put, 


a.. 


putting. 


f^. 


having put. 


Read, 


reading. 


having read. 


Rend, 


rent. 


rending. 


rent. 


having rent. 


Rid, 


rid, 


ridding. 


7X 


having rid. 


Ride, 


rode. 


riding, 


having rode. 


Bins, 


rung or 


rang, ringing. 


rung. 


having rung. 


Rise, 


rose. 


rising, 
runnmg. 


risen. 


having risen 


Ron, 


ran. 


run. 


having run. 


See, 


saw. 


seeing. 


seen. 


having seen. 



** Wemd is fhMn the Sazoa wewdoii, and is chiefly used in poetry. The par- 
ticiple «emdm/r frequently occurs in prose. Went is the preterit of vend, and 
the adopted preterit of go. Wended i» also used -, as, " He wended his wajr 
through grove and fleld.^'— JR«o. J. A, Clark. 

a JOrank, as a per. part, is insolescent. Dnmkf except in the «^*iBe ef i 
ieattd. is obsolescent. Ineoleeeent means coming into —e^ 

* The preterit of read is pronounced red» 
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er 



PfU, 

Sell,' 

Bend, 

Set, 

Bhake, 

Shed, 

Shoe, 

Shoot, 

Shred, 

Shrink, 

Shut, 

Sing, 

Sink, 

Bit, 

Sleep, 

Slide, 

Slinff, 

Slink, 

Snklte, 

Speak, 

Speed, 

Spend, 

Spin, 

Spit, 

SpUt, 

SpreacI, 



Staii< 

Steal, 

Stick, 

Sting, 

Striae, 

Strike, 

Swear, 

Sweep, 

Bwim, 

Swing, 

rake. 

Tench, 

Tear, 

Tell, 

Think, 

Throw, 

rtarust, 

Tread, 

Wear, 

Win, 

Write, 



hnp. 

Bought, 

sold, 

dent, 

set, 

shook, 

shed, 

shod, 

shot, 

shred, 

shrunic, 

shut, 

sung or sang, 

sunk, 

sat, 

slew, 

slept, 



Prea, Par. 
seeking, 
selling, 
sending, 
setting, 
shaking, 
shedding, 
shoeing, 
shooting, 
shredding, 
shrinking, 
shutting, 
singing, 
sinking, 
sitting, 
slaying, 
sleeping, 



Per. Part. Oomf. Pwr, 

sought, having sought, 

sold, having sold, 

sent, having sent, 

set, having set. 

shakenorshook, having shaken. 



slid or slided, sliding, 



slung, 

slunk, 

smote, 

spoke, 

sped, 

spent, 

spun, 

spit, 

split, 

spread, 

sprung, 

stood, 

stole, 

stuck, 

stung, 



slinging, 

slinking, 

smiting, 

speaking, 

speeding, 

spending, 

spinning, 

spitting, 

splitting, 

spreading, 

springing, 

standing, 

stealing, 

sticking, 

stinging, 



stro<]fe or stridjStriding, 
struck. striking, 

swore, swearing, 

swept, sweeping, 

swumor8wam,swininiing, 



shed, 

shod, 

shot, 

shred, 

shrank, 

shut, 

sung, 

sunk, 

sat. 

slain, 

slept, 

slid or slidden, 

slung, 

slunk, [smote, 

smitten, smitor 

spokenorspoke. 

sped, 

spent, 

spun, 

spit, spat, 

split, 

spread, 

sprung, 

stood, 

stolen, 

stuck, 

stung. 



having shed. 
having shod, 
having shot, 
having shred, 
having shrunk, 
having shut, 
having sung, 
having sunk, 
having sat. 
having slain, 
having slept, 
having slid, 
having slung, 
having slunk, 
having smitten, 
having spoken, 
having sped, 
laaving spent, 
having spun, 
having spit, 
having split, 
having spread, 
having sprung, 
having stood, 
having stolen, 
having stuck, 
having stung. 



strode or8tridden,having strode. 



swung, 

took. 

teught, 

tore, 

told, 

thought. 



struck, 

sworn, 

swept, 

swum, 

swung, 

taken, 

taught, 

torn, 

told, 

thought, 

thrown, 

thrust, 

trodden or trod, 

worn, 

won, 

written,* 



having struck, 
having sworn, 
having swept, 
having swum, 
having swung, 
having taken, 
having taught, 
having torn, 
having told, 
having thought, 
having thro wo. 
having thrust, 
having trodden, 
having worn, 
having won. 
having written. 



swinging, 

taking, 

teaching, 

tearing, 

telling, 
[ed,thinking, 
threwof throw-throwin g, 
thrust, thrusting, 

trod, treading, 

wore, wearing, 

won, winning, 

wrote, writing, 

Ohs. — The compounds are omitted. They can be conjugated 
by adverting to the simple verbs of which they are compounded. 

FORM OF PARSING. 

Teachet is an irregular active verb ; Pres. teach, Imp. taught, 
Pres. Part, teaching. Per. taught; I teach, you teach, he 
teaches; in the Present tense, third person, singular number, and 
agrees with grammar. Rule II. 

Examples. — Grammar teaches the correct use of language. 
IVfy sister had written a letter before I called. I will send a 
package by the next mail. The president slept in Salem. Caleb 
has known him for many years. David smote the Philistines. 
Mahomet t wrote the Koran. Bipeds have two feet. The schol- 

* Writ is sometimes used in poetry. 
t Pronounced Ma'o-met. 
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EXC^IJSH GRAMMAR. 



ara read very distinctly. Riifiis has sold the books. You should 
always speak th« tiuth. Edward will leave to-morrow. 

Questions. — How is the preterit of read pronounced ? Why are there two V» 
in tlie participles sitting :uid setting .'' U bat is said of writ ? What is said of 
the compound verbs, such as undertake and forswear, &c. ? How can they be 
conjugated ? Why is ti^aches in third person, singular ? How is Mahomet 
pronounced ? What is said about drank and drunk ? The meaning of i' 
cent 7 



LESSON XXX. 

The following list contains those verbs which are sometimes 
regular and sometimes irregular in use. That form of the pre- 
terit and participle, which is most used by correct writers, is 
placed first. The regular form is preferable when sanctioned by 
reputable usage. Those marked o. are obsolete. Those marked 
ob. are obsolescent. ** Obsolescent means becoming obsolete." — 
Campbell. 

153. PresenU Imperfect Pres. Par. Per. Comp. Per, 

Abide,* abod , or abided, abiding, abode or abided, having abode. 
Awake, awdkedorawoke-o&.awakiug, awakedorawoke, ob.having awaked. ' 
Bereave, bereaved or bereu,o.bereav ing,bereaved or bereft, o.having bereaved 

bent or bended, bending, bent or bended, having fccnt. 

bunied or burnt, oA.bnrning, burned, having bun^. 

burst or bursted, bursting, burst or bursted, having bUTst. 

builded or built, building, builded or built, having builded. 

caught or catched, catching, caught or catched, having caught. 



Bend, 
Burn, 
Burst, 
Build, 
Catch, 



Chide, [^ttcfc.chided or chid, ofr. chiding, chided. chid, oh. orhaving chided. 

Cleave, u> cleaved or clave, o. cleaving, Gleavea,[chidden,o&.having cleaved. 

Clothe, clothed, clothing, clothed or clad. oh. having clothed. 

Creep, crept or creeped, creeping, crept or creeped, having crept. 

Crow, crowed or crew, o. crowing, crowed, having crowed. 

Dare,tto voi^ared or durst, ob. daring, dared, having dared 

Deal, [titrcdealed or dealt, oh. dealing, dealed or dealt, oh, having dealed. 

Dig, ' ' ' - -- -— - - . . ,. , 

Dwell, 

Gild, 

Gird, 

Grave, 

Grind, 

"ang, (1) 

Heat, 

Hew, 

Kneel, 

Knit, 

Lade, 

Lean, 

Light, 

Load, 

Mow, 

Plead, 

Q,uit, 

Reave, 

Rive, 

Saw, 

Seethe, 

Shape, 

Shave, 

Shear, 

6hine,t 



digged or dug, o. digging, digged or dug, n. having digged, 

dwelt or dwelled, dwelling, dwelt or dwelled, having dwelt, 

gilded or gilt, o. gilding, gilded or gilt, o. having ^Ided. 

girded, girding, girded or girt, o, having girded, 

graved, graving, graved or graven, having graved, 

ground or grinded, grinding, ground or grinded, having ground, 

hanged or hung, oo.hanging, hanged or hung, ob. having hanged, 

heated, heating, heated, having heated, 

hewed, hewing, hewed or hewn, o. having hewed, 

kneeled or knelt, o.kneeling, kneeled or knelt, o. having kneeled* 

knitted or knit, o. knitting, knitted or knit, o. having knitted 

laded, lading, laded or laden, 

leaned or leant, o. leaning, leaned, 

lighted or lit, ob. lighting, lighted or lit, 

loaded. loading, loaded or laden, 

mowed, mowing, mowed or mown, 

pleaded or plead, o.pleading, pleaded, 

Quitted or quit, o. quitting, quitted, 

reaved or reft, o. reaving, reaved or reft, o. 

rived, riving, rived or riven, ofr. 

sawed, sawing, sawed or sawn, 

seethed, seething, seethed or sodden, o.having seethed. 

shaped, shaping, shaped or shapen, o.having shaped. 

shaved, shaving, shaved or shaven, o.having shaved. 

sheared, shearing, sheared ot, shorn, o. having sheared. 

ahined or shone, o&.shining, shined or shone, oh. having shined. 



having laded, 
having leaned* 
having lighted, 
having loaded, 
having mowed, 
having pleaded 
having quitted* 
having reaved. 
having rived, 
having sawed. 



* Abide^ to dwell, is irregular Abide, in an active sense, meaning to sub- 
mit, obey, or await, is regular. '* Her children abided by her discipline." — 
Walk about Zion. (1) See (tji) p. 201. 

t Shone is pv^. shon. 



t Da^- to challenge, is always regular. 
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Frsttni, hnpmfutL Pies. Par. Ptr. Comp, P§t. 

BhoWf* iliowed, showing/ showed f m* shown, haTing showed. 

Slit, slitted or slit, o. Blittin|(, slitted or slit, o. having slitted. 

Smell, smelied or smelt, o.8melling, smelled or smelt, o. having smelled. 

Sow. sowed. sowing, sowed or sown, ob. having sowed. 

Spell, spelled or spelt, ob. spelling, spelled or spelt, ub. havini; spelled 

Spill, filled or spilt, ob. spilling, spilled or spilt, ob. having spilled. 

Suii^K) stranger stringed, stringing, Strang or stringed, having strung. 

Strive, strive^ or strove, striving, strived or strove, having strived. 

Strow,^ strowed, strowing, strowed orstrown o&.having strowed. 

Sweat, sweated or sweat.o.sweatmg, sweated or sweat, o.having sweated 

Swell, swelled, swelling, swelledorswolIen,o&.having swelled. 

Thrive, thrived or throve, ©.thriving, thrived or thriven, ©.having thrived. 

Wake, waked or woke, o&.wakin«;, waked, having waked. 

Wax, waxed, waxins, waxed or waxen, o. having waxed. 

Weav«, wove or weaved, weaving, woven or weaved, having woven. 

Weep, wept or weeped, weeping, wept or weeped, having wept. 

Wind, wound or winded, winding, wound or winded, having wound 

Wont,$ wont or wonted, wonting, wont or wonted, having wonted. 

Work, worked or wronght,working, worked or wroaght,having worked. 

W^St wrung or wringed, wringing, wrung or wringed, having wrung. 

Examples. — I have showed these signs unto them. — His can- 
dle shined upon my bed. Paul waxed bold. God has showed me 
that I should not call any man common or unclean. Him they 
Ranged on a tree. — Bible. The sheriff has hanged the criminal. 
Joseph lighted the lamps. Theodore mowed two acres of grass. 

The mariner || worked his passage from Liverpool to Baltimore. 
'A light shined in the prison.' — Acts. The defendant pleaded 
his own cause. Peter kneeled. The hat hangs (a) on a nail. 

Q;iustioiu. — In what respect does this table of verbs differ from the preceding ? 
Which form of the verb or participle is placed first ? Which form of the verb is 
preferable, the regular or irregular? when preferable? What kinds of verbs 
•re designated by o. ? What by ob, ? The meaning of obsolescent ? On whose 
authority ? What is said of abide ? Of dare ? How is shone pronounced ? 
^Vhat is said of shew and strew ? What is said of the perfect paiticiple show- 
ed ? By whom is it authorized ? What is said of wont ? Wonted ? 

LESSON XXXL 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

154. A defective verb is a verb that is wanting in some 
of its modes, tenses, or participles. 

156. Present, Tmper. Pres. Par. Perf, Par. Comp, Per. 

Can, could, 

May, might, 

Shall, should, 

Will, would, 

Must is used with have in the Perfect tense, Potential mode. 
The auxiliaries do, be, and have, are not defective. Will is some- 
times a principal verb, and is then regular and complete in all its 
participles and tenses. ? 

* Shew and Strew should not he used for show and strow. 

V Showed as a perfect participle is authorized by Dr. Webster. 
7ont Is properly the perfect participle of the obsolete verb leon or loone, from 
tS» Saxon mauan, which means to dwell or abide, being contracted for wonned 
or woned ; Pres. wont, to use ; Per. par. wont, used, or accustonied.*^4rJb. 
Wmtod is often used as an adjective. a See note fm^ on page 901. 
I] Compounded of niE're the sea, and a'n6r a man. 
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156. Conjuf(ation of will. — Pres. will. Imp. willed, Pres. Par. 
willing, Per. willed. Synopsis. — Ind. Pres. will. Imp. willed, 
P«r. have willed, Pluper.. bad willed, First fut. shall, will, or will 
will. Second fut. shall have wil]ed,or will have willed. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 
Explanations. — Imperative means commanding. A command 
must necessarily be made to a second person, and at the present 
time ; but the command must be executed at some future time, or 
subsequent to its being given. The imperative mode is the sim- 
ple form of the verb without any variation. A verb in the Im- 
perative mode implies a command when addressed to an inferior. 
If uttered in a respectful or civil manner to any person, it may 
express entreaty, exhortation, request,or permission. A verb in 
this mode generally has its nominative understood, and then agrees 
with thou, ye, or you understood. 

157. The Imperative mode of the verb is used to com- 
mand, entreat, exhort, or permit ; and has the nominative 
after the verb. 

158. " The helping verb do is frequently used in the Im- 
perative mode." 

159. IMPER\TIVE MODE. 

FAMILIAR STYLE. 

Singular and Plural. 
Active. 2. Obey you, or do you obey ; obey, or do 
obey. 

Neuter. 2. Rise you, or do you rise ; rise or do rise. 

FORM OF PARSING. 

Love is a regular active verb, in the Imperative mode, either 
singular or plural number, and agrees with you understood by 
Rule II. 

Examples. — Love your enemies. Obey your teachers. Re- 
spect your superiors. Treat your inferiors with kindness. Aim 
at improvement in every thing. Live in peace with all men. 
Submit to your rulers. Deceive no person. Do not indulge a 
vain spirit. Forgive my sins. Defraud no man. Depart peace- 
ably. 

Q:iiestion». — What is a deioctive verb ? Repeat the Imperfect of etm ? «uiy ? 
shali ? toUl 7 mwt ? What is said respecting must 7 do 7 be 7 have 7 What is 
said of WiU 7 Conjugate it ? Give its synopsis f What does tntperotioe mean ? 
To whom must a command be made ? When ? When must it be executed ? 
Is the verb in the Imperative mode varied ? When does it imply a conmuuid ? 
What is said respecting the nominative to a verb in the Imperative mode ? With 
what does it agree ? Define the Imperative mode ? How is do used ? Decline 
obey 7 rise 7 What pronoun in the sentence " love your enemies,*' proves the 
verb to be of the second person f 



LESSON XXXII. 

PASSIVE VERBS. 
Explanalions. — Passive means receiving. The nominative case 
to a paoaive verb receives the aclion expressed by the verb, and is 
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said to be acted upon, and may properly be termed a passive nomi- 
native. The nominative to an active verb may be termed an active 
nominative. The instructress was obeyed by her pupils. InstmC' 
tress received the action expressed by the verb was obeyed, and is, 
consequently, a passive nominative, which determines the verb was 
obeyed to be a passive verb. All passive verbs are composed of 
two or more words, one of the parts of the verb be or am, and the 
perfect participle of some active verb. Was obeyed, is composed 
3f the verb was, the Imperfect tense of be or am, and the perfect 
participle obeyed, from the active verb obey. The agent of an 
active verb becomes the object of the preposition by in the pas- 
sive voice, sometimes of tDi^^ or in. Pupils is governed by the 
preposition by, and in the active voice reads thus. The pupils 
obeyed their instructress. In this example, pupils is an active 
nominative, and is the subject of the active verb obeyed. All ac- 
tive verbs can be made passive, and all passive verbs can be made 
active, when used with a correspondent meaning. You can easily 
distinguish a passive verb, if you are thoroughly acquainted with 
the various inflexions of the verb be. You should endeavor to 
know the parts of this verb at sight, which are be, am, art, is, 
are, was, wast, were, wert, been, and being, because, including 
its variations, this verb occurs more frequently than any other 
verb in the language. Join the perfect participle of an active 
rerb to any of the foregoing words, parts of the verb be, and you 
will make a passive verb or participle. The passive verb will al- 
ways be of the same person and number that the verb be is of 
which it is in part composed. The perfect participle, which is 
added to it, is never varied m form in any mode or tense. The 
good scholar is loved by his teacher. The verb is, a variation of 
Sie verb be or am, is in the Indicative mode, present tense. The 
passive verb, is loved, is in the same mode and tense. You will 
frequently change active verbs into passive, and passive verbs 
into active. 

160. " Active verbs are the same as verbs in the ac- 
tive voice ; passive verbs are the same as verbs in the 
passive voice." 

161. A passive verb denotes action received by its 
nominative case, or the noun or pronoun to which the 
verb refers. 

162. A passive* verb is formed by subjoining the per- 
fect participle of an active verb, to the venb be or am in 
any of its modes or tenses. 

163. The Perfect tense of the Indicative mode, active 
voice, becomes the present passive, by changing have in- 
to am, 

164. Synopsis of am obeyed. — Ind. Pres. am obeyed, Imp. wa^ 
obeyed. Per. have been obeyed, Plup. had been obeyed. First 

* Or, ^* Passive verbi are fori|Qed by joining an active verb to the neuter verb 
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fut. shall be oLeyed, or will be ooeyed, Sec. fut. shall hax'c been 
obeyed, or will have been obeyed ; Poten. Pres. may be obeyed, 
can be obeyed, must be obeyed ; Imper. might be obeyed, could 
be obeyed, would be obeyed, should be obeyed ; Per. may 
have been obeyed, can have been obeyed, must have been obeyed ; 
Pluper. might have been obeyed, could have been obeyed, 
would have been obeyed, should have been obeyed. 

165. Conjugation of am and of oh^y in both voices. 
Pres, Imp, Pres, Par. Per. 

Neuter, Be or am, was, being, been. 

Passive. Am obeyed; was obeyed, being obeyed, obeyed. 
Active. Obey, obeyed, obeying, obeyed 



DECLENSION. 



166. 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



Singular. 

1. I am. 

2. You are. 

3. He is. 
Plural. 

1. We are 

2. You are. 

3. They are. 

Singular 
1. I was. 
% You were. 
3. He was. 

Plural, 

1. We were. 

2. You were. 

3. They were. 



Singular. 

1. I have been. 

2. You have been. 

3. He has been. 
Plural, 

1 . We have been. 

2. \'ou have beetf. 
3 rirey have been. 

Singular. 

1. 1 hiiil been. 

2. You h.id been. 

3. He hail b^tn. 
Plurai 

X, We haJ H.en. 
2. YoQ had heen. 
5. They had been. 



PRESENT TENSE. 
PASSIVE. 

Singular. 

1. I am obeyed. 

2. You are obeyed. 

3. He 18 obeyed. 

Plural. 

1. We are obeyed. 

2. You are obeyed. 

3. They are obeyed. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular, 

1. I was obeyed. 

2. You were obeyed. 

3. He was obeyed. 

Plural, 
\. We were obeyed. 

2. You Were obeyed. 

3. They were obeyed. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular, 

1. I have been obeyed. 

2. You have been obeyed. 

3. He has been obeyed. 

Plural. 

1 . We have been obeyed. 

2. You have been obeyed. 

3. They have been obeyed. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. 
1. I had been obeyed. 
%. You had been obeyed. 
3. He had been obeyed. 

Plural, 

1. We had been obeyed. 

2. You had been obeyed. 

3. Th«y had b«en obeyed. 



ACTIVE. 

Singular. 

1. I obey. 

2. You obey. 

3. He, she, or 4t obeys. 
Plural, 

1. We obey. 

2. You obey. 
8. They obey. 



Singular, 

1. I obeyed. 

2. You obeyed. 

3. He obeyed. 
Plural. 

1. We obeved. 

2. You obeyed. 

3. They obeyed. 

Singular, 

1 . I have obeyed. 

2. You have obeyed. 

3. He haa obeyed. 
Plural, 

1. We have obeyed. 

2. Yon have c^yed. 

3. They have obeyed. 

Singular, 

1. I had obeyed. 

2. You had obeyed. 

3. He had obeyed. 
Plural, 

1. We had obeyed. 

2. You had obeyed. 

3. They had obeyed. 
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Singular. 

1. I shall or will be. 

2. You shall or will 

be. 

3. H« tball or will bt. 

Plural. 
1. W« than or will 

be. 
S. You shall or will 

be. 
3. They shall or will 

be. 



FIRST FUTURE TEKSE. 

Singular. 

1. I shall or will be 

obeyed. 

2. You shall or will be 

obeyed. 

3. He shall or will be 

obeyed. 
Plural. 
1. We shaU or will be 
obeyed. 



Singular. 

1. I shall or will obey. 

2. You shall or will 

obey. 

3. He shall or will 

obey. 

Plural. 
1. We shall or wdl 
obey. 



You shall or will be 2. You shall or will 



i9tn^/ar. 
1. I shall hare been. 



obeyed. 
They shall or will be 2. 
obeyed. 

SECOKD FTTTURE TBITSE. 

StWu/ar. 
1 . 1 shul have been 1 . 

obeyed. 



obey. 
They shall or will 
obey 

Singular. 
I shall hare obey- 
ed. 



2. You shall or will have 2. You sball or w31 



2. Yon shall or wUl 

have been. been obeyed. have obeyed. 

3. He shall or will 3.He shall or will have 3. He shall or will 

have been. been obeyed. have obeyed. 

Plural. Plural. Plural. 

1. We shall have 1. We shall have been 1. We shall haT« 

been. obeyed. obeyed. 

2. You shall or will 2. You shall or will have 2. You shall or will 

have been. been obeyed. have obeyed. 

•. They shall or will 3. They shall or will 3. They shall or will 

have been. have been obeyed. have obeyed. 

FORM OF PARSINQ. 

Was written is an irregular passive verb, Pres. am writtes. 
Imp. was written, — in the Imp. tense. 

Examples. — Moaes wrote the pentateuch. The pentateueh 
fpa» written by Moses. The decalogue is found is the penta- 
teuch. Obstreperous action annoys us. We are annoyed by ob- 
streperous action. Prairies are often covered with tall, coarse 
grass. A whole school is frequently disgraced by the ill conduct 
of one scholar. Grammar will be taught practically. The wind 
had propelled the ship. The ship bad been propelled by the wind. 

^wmCimu. — What does passive mean? What case receives the actios ei- 
^essed by the verb ? What kind of nominative may it be termed ? What 
May the nominative to an active verb be termed ? WlMt kind of nominative Is 
iiMtnietress? Why is vas obeyed u passive verb ? Of how many words ve 
all passive verbs composed ? Of what is v>as obeyed composed ? What is said 
respecting the agent of an active verb ? Of what verb is pupils the subject .' 
Can all active verbs be made passive ? And all passive verbs active ? Is a 
thorough acquaintance with the variations of the verb he necessary .' Why ? 
Repeat the parts of the verb be ? Join the perfect participle of an active verb 
to any of these, and what does the verb become f Of What person and number 
will the fMMsive verb be ? Is tlie perfect participle ever varied ? Where do you 
find w? 1$ loved 7 Why? Active verbs are the same as what.' Pas- 
sive verbs? What does a passive verb denote? How is a passive verb 
formed ? How is the present passive formed ? Give the synopfiis of am obeyed 
in the Ind.? In the Pot.? Conjugate am.? .4m oheyed.1 Obey.l Decline aniy am 
obeyed, and obey in the Indicative mode ? Why is was vritten a passive verb ' 
Why hregular .' How formed ? Will you change " Brutus slew Cffi8ar,»» into 
the passive voice ? * Alexander conquered the world J"* 'Babylon means con- 
cision?' 'James spells liis words well?' 
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LESSON XXXIII. 

mFlJSITIVE MODE. 



Neuter. 
Present. To be. 
Perfect. To hare been, 



168. 



Neuter. 



No number nor person. 
Passive. 
To be obeyed. 
To have been 
obeyed. 

PARTICIPLES. 

No number nor person. 



Active. 
To obey. 
To hare obey- 
ed. 



Present. Being.* 
Perfect. Been. 
Oww.Per.Having been 



Passive. 
Being obeyed. 
Obeyed. 
Having been 
obeyed. 



Active. 
Obeying. 
Obeyed. 
Having obey- 
ed. 

169. Neuter verbs in the Infinitive mode are declined like be 
or the active voice of obey or see. 

170. Most neuter participles are declined like being or sittiag, 
or like obeying in the active voice. 

171. The present participles, eyeing, hoeing, shoeing, singe- 
ing, twingeing, &nd dyeing, from the verb dye, retain the letter # 
of their verbs.* — Webster* 8 Dictionary. \ 

172. Verbs ending with ie change ie into y before ing ; and 
those ending with y add ing without changing the y. 

173. ** Participles arc generally placed after the nouns 
or pronouns to which they refer ;" they are sometimes 
placed before them. 

FORM OF PARSING. 

Having executed is a participle from the regular active verb 
execute. Active voice, Pres. executing. Per. executed, Comp. 
per. having executed, — in the Corap. Per. tense, and refers to •f- 
ficer. Rule XV. To have died is a regular neuter verb, Pres. 
to die, Per. to have died, — in the Infinitive mode. Perfect tense. 

JSxamplea. — The officer having executed his orders, returned 
to his residence. That unhappy man is supposed to have died by 
violence. The vessel is expected to arrive daily. He kept hia 
eye fixed on the prospect before him. Having been deceived, 
he lost all confidence. The sherifT found a man transgressing 
the laws. Having. been flattered, she became vain. Having 
been deserted, he despaired of success. Some questions are diffi- 
cult to be solved. He was persuaded to abandon a vicious life. 
The criminal was sentenced to be hanged. Theresa was forbid 
to approa^*h the emperor. A traveller, being informed of dangers 
8urroundin|5 him, pursued his journey. 

* For reasons see participles in the Reeapitulatlon on page 1529, 13&. 
t Dr. Wayland^adds vieinif 
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^iustions. — Decli ne (0 and obey in the Infinitive mode ? Decline them at 
participles. Have tlie Infinitive mode and participles any person or number ? 
Like what are verbs in the Infinitive mode declinod? Lilce what are neuter 
participles ? What participles retain the e of thuir verbs ? What is said of 
verbs ending with t« and y 7 The positioa of participles ? Lilce what is hav- 
ing executed declined ? Lilce what is to have died declined ? 



LESSON XXXIV. 

POTENTIAL MODE. 
174. Bynopsis qf obey . — Active voice. Pot. Pres. may obey, 
can obey, must obey ; Imp. might obey, could obey, would obey, 
should obey; Per. may have obeyed, can have obeyed, must 
have obeyed ; Pluper. might have obeyed, could have obeyed, 
would have obeyed, should have obeyed. Give the Synopsis of 
be or am in the Pot. Of may be obeyed, &c.t 

DECLENSION. 
POTENTIAL MODE. 



1. 1 may, can, or 
must be. 
S. Youmay, can or 
must be. 

0. He may, can, or 

must be. 
Phxral. 

1. We may, can, or 

must be. 

2. Yoo may, can, or 

must be. 
S. They may, can, or 
must be. 

BmguUw. 
1. I might, could, would, 

or should be. 
t. You might, could, 

would, or should be. 
S He might, could, 

would, or should be. 



PASSIVE. 
PRESENT TF.N8E. 

Singular. 

1 . I may, can, or must 
be obeyed. 

% You may.can,or must 
be obeyed. 

3. He may,can,or must 
be obeyed. 

Plural. 
\. We may, can ,or must 
be obeyed. 

2. You may, can, or 
must be obeyed. 

3. They may, can, or 
must be obeyed. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singxdar. 

1. I might. could,would, 
or shoula be obeyed. 

2. You might, could, 
jvould, or should be 

obeyed. 

3. He might, could, 
would, or should be 
obeyed. 



Plural. 
1. We might, could, 

would, or should be. 
S. You might, could, 

would, or should be. 
8. They might, could, 

would, or should be. 



Plural. 
1. We might, could, 
would, or should be 
obeyed. 

2. You 
would, 
obeyed. 

3. They might, could, 
would, or should be 
obeyed. 



might, could, 
or should be 



Singular. 
1. 1 may, can, or must 
obey. 

2. You may, can, or 
must obey. 

3. He may, can or 
must obey. 

Plural. 

1. We may, can, or 
must obey. 

2. You may, can, or 
must obey. 

3. They may, can, or 
must obey. 

Singular. 

1. I might, could, 
would, or shoula 
obey. 

2. You might, could, 
would, or shoula 
obey. 

3. He might, could, 
would, or should 
obey. 

Plural. 

1. We might, could, 
would, or shoula 
obey. 

2. You might, could, 
would, or should 
obey. 

3. They might, coutd| 
would, or shoula 
obey. 



t** When 4tc. is used, the pupil is not to say and »o forth, or and the retu but 
to teU the whole.** 
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PERFECT TEN8E. 

Sirtgukur. Singtdar. Singuktr. 

1. 1 may, can, ^rmust I. I may, can, or must 1. 1 may, candor must 

have been. have been obeyed. have obeyed. 

I. You may, can, or 2. You may, can, or must 2. You may, can, or 

must have been. have been obeyed. must have obeyed. 

S. He may, can, or must 3. He may, can, '»r must 3. He may, can, or 

have been. have been obeyed. must have obeyed. 

Plural. Flural. Plurai. 

1. We may, can, or must 1. We ma)', can, or must 1. We may, can, or 
have been. have been obeyed. must have obeyed. 

2. You may ,can, or must 2. You may, can, or must 2. You may, can, or 
have been. have been obeyed. must have obeyed. 

3. They may, can, or 3. They may, can, or 3. They may, can, or 
mast have been. must have l>een obeyed, must have obeyed. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singvlar. 8tngtdar. Singular. 
1. 1 might, could,would, 1. I might, could, would, 1. I might, could, 

or should have or should have been would, or should 

been. obeyed. have obeyed. 

2. You might, could, 2. You might, could, 2. You might, could, 

would, or should have would, or should have would, or shovdd 

been. been obeyed. have obeyed. 

^ He might, could, 3. He might,could,would, 3. He might, could, 

would, or should have or should have been would, or shoula 

been. obeyed. have obeyed. 

Plural. Plural. Plural. 

1. We might, could, 1. We might, could, 1. We might, could, 
would, or should have would, or should have would, or should 
been. been obeyed. have obeyed. 

2. You might, could, 2. You might, could, 2. You might, could, 
would, or snould have would, or should have would, or shoula 
been. been obeyed. have obeyed. 

3. They might, could, 3. They might, could, 3. They might,coald, 
would, or snould have would, or should have would, or should 

.been. been obeyed. have obeyed. 

FORM OF PAKSIIirG. 

Could have prepared, is a regular active verb. Pres. prepare. 
Imp. prepared, Pres. Par. preparing, Per. prepared. Pot. mode, 
Pres. may prepare, can prepare, must prepare ; Imp. might pre- 

Eare, could prepare, would prepare, should prepare; Per. may 
ave prepared, can have prepared, must have prepared ; Pluper. 
might have prepared, could have prepared, would have prepared, 
should have prepared ; in the Potential mode, Plup. tense, third 
person sing, and agrees with James. Rule II. 

Examples. — James could have prepared his lesson sooner. 
More attention might have been devoted to it. He must have 
idled away his time. Idlers should be reproved. Truant boys 
must be punished. The boys may have a recess. The Potential 
mode might be discarded. It could be resolved into the Indica- 
tive and Infinitive luoiles. An attempt to resolve it into other 
modes would frequently perplex the learner. A knowledge of it 
can be easily obtained. 

QtiesUons.—Will you cive a Synopsis of obey ? Of be or am? Of maif hs 
obeyed in the Pot. ? Decline fte, am obeyed, and obey in the Potential mode ? 
Why is ronld have prepared in the Potential mode ? Why in the third persoa. 
tin J.? Am. Because its nominative James is. What direction respecting Ax. f 
What does &,c. mean ? 
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LESSON XXXV. 

SOLEMN STYLE. 
Explanations. — " The solemn style is used, chiefly, in the Bi- 
ble and in prayer." The Society of Friends retain it in common 
parlance. It consists in using thou in the singular number, and 
ye in the plural, instead of using you in both numbers as in the 
familiar style. Verbs of the first person singular and of all the 
persons in the plural number, are not varied in either style. The 
solemn style affects the terminations of the second and third per- 
sons only. The third person singular ends with th* or eth, which 
affects only the present Ind. and hath of the Perf. No other 
tenses vary the verb in the third person. The second person, sin- 
gular, ends with st, est, or t only. Shall and will in the second 
have shalt or wilt. Shalt is contracted from shallest, and wilt 
from wiliest. Had and hadst are used for haved and havedst; 
and has, hath, and hast, are used for haves, haveth, and havest. 
Saith and said are used for sayeth and sayed. The verb under- 
goes similar modifications in adding st or est as when es is added 
to it; and this termination is added to the principal verb of the 
dmple tenses, and to the auxiliary in the compound tenses. Do 
when an auxiliary, is declined, I do, thou dost, he doth, (pro. 
doo, dust, duth.) When a principal verb, it is declined,! do, thou 
doest, he doeth. Mostof the varieties of terminations which occur 
are exhibited in the verbs which follow. 



176. 



1. I obey. 
Z. Thouobey- 

est. 
S. Heobeyeth. 

1. We obey. 

2. Ye obey. 
S. They obey. 



SOLKBfir STYLE. 
PRESENT TENSE. 



lam. 
Thou art. 

He is. 

We are. 
Ye are. 
They are. 



Singular. 
I have. I go. 

Thou hast. Thou goest. 



I put. 
Thou pattest 



He hath. 

Plurai, 
We have. 
Ye have. 
They have. 



He goeth. He putteth. 



We go. 
Ye go. 
They go. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 



1. I obeyed. 

2. Thou obey- 

edst. 

3. He obeyed. 

1. We obeyed. 

2. Ye obeyed. 

3. They obeyed. 

176. 

1. Ipass. 

2. Thou pass- 

est. 

3. He passeth. 



I was. 

Thou wast. 

He was. 



I hacT. t went. 

Thou hadst. Thou went- 
est. 



He had. He went. 

Plural. 

We had. We went. 

-w Ye had. Ye went. 

They were. They had. They went. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. 
I see. 
Thou seest 



Wt were. 
Ye were. 



I try. 

Thou triest, 



We put. 
Ye put. 
They put 



I put 

Thou puttest 

He put 



We put. 
Ye put. 
They put. 



He trieth. He sceth. 



I commit. 
Thou com- 

mittest. 

He commit- 

teth. 



I study. 
Thou studi- 

est. 
He studieth. 



*** The termination thm eth instead of <r or m, has now become obsolete ; and 
•agbt» therefore, to be confined to quotations from scripture." 
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1. I say. I ouglit. I can. I will. I must. 

£. Thou say- Thou ought- Thou canst. Thou wilt. Thou must. 

est. ■ est. 

3. He saith. He ought. He can. He will. He muat. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. 

1. liourneyecl I studied. I knew. I fled. I committed. 

2. Thou jour- Thou studi- Thou knew- Thou fled- Thou commit- 

neyedst. edst. est. dest. ted^t. 

8. He journey- He studied. He knew. He fled. He commit- 

ed. ted. 

177. "Regular verbs in the Present tense are declined like 
obey, study, or commit ; and in the Imperfect tense like obeyed, 
studied, or committed. Most irregular verbs in the Present 
tense are declined like go, see, or put, and in the Imperfect tense 
like fled or knew. Had, did, may, might, could, would, and 
should, are declined like can. Shall is declined like will." 

FORM OF PARSING. 

Hast improved is a. reg. active verb; Pres. improve. Imp. im- 
proved, Pres. Par. improving. Per. improved. Per. tense, have 
improved ; I have improved, thou hast improved ; in the second 
person, sing, solemn style, and agrees with thou. A verb agrees 
with its nominative in person, number, and style. 

Examples. — Thomas, thou hast not improved thy time. Thou 
wilt be chastised by thy father. Thou journey edst through aspen 
wilds. Thou knewest that thy duty had been neglected. Thou 
art to be commended for thy frankness. Ye are too much engros- 
sed with worldly occupations. Thou shouldst seek a knowledge 
of thine own character. Thou shouldst have observed my direc- 
tions. Thou didst prefer pleasure to virtue. 

Questions. — Where is the solemn style used ? Who retain it in common par- 
lance .' The meaning of parlance ? Conversation. In what does it consist ? 
What verbs are not varied ? What persons only are affected in their taraiina- 
tions .' What person only ends with thcT cthl What tenses only does tk or 
tth affect ? What remark in the referenoe respecting th ot ethi What person 
ends with st,e8t,oiti What words in the second person end with t? From 
what is ^ioU contracted? Wilt? Had andhadst? For what is Saith U3ed? 
What modifieations does the verb undergo when at or est ^ added to it ? What 
when tkorethia idded ? The same aattoreH. To what verbs is the termina- 
tion St, or eat added ? J>ecline do when an auxiliary. How are do, dost, and 
doth pronounced ? How ctocUoed when a principal verb ? Decline 17A. De- 
cline 176. Like what are reguHur verbs In the present tense decline^ ? In the 
Imperfect? Irregular verbs in the pi-^aent tense ? In the ItnperJfect? What 
verbs are declined like eon * Like what Is akciU declined ? 



LESSON XXXVI. - 

IMPERATIVE MODE. ' . 

178. FAMILIAR STTLB. 

Singular and Plural. 

NBDTBR. FASSIVS. ACTIVB. 

Be you, or do you be. Be you obeyed, or do Obey you, or do you 
you be obeyed. obey. 

179. 90I.BMII STYLE. 

Singular. 
Be thou, or do thou Be thou obeyed, or do Obey thou, or de 
be. thou be obeyed. thou obey. 
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Phaal, 
Be ye, or do je be. Be ye obeyed . or do ye Obey ye, or do ye 
be obeyed. obey. 

180. NEGATIOir. 

The negative form is when the adverb not is used. The word 
not is generally placed after the principal verb, or after the firtC 
auxiliary. 

INTERROGATION. 

181. The interrogative form is when a question is asked. later* 
rogative means asking. The Indicative and Potential modes are 
used in asking questions. A verb* is placed before the noraina* 
tive when no auxiliary is used ; and the first auxiliary is placed 
"before the nominative when one or more auxiliaries are used. 

182. Declension ot go in the Affirmative, Negative, and Inter* 
rogative forms, in the Present, Imperfect,and Perfect tenses. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



▲ FFIRMATIVK. 



1. IgO. 

2. Thougoeit. 

3. Hegoeth. 

1. We go. 

2. Ye go. 

3. They go. 



1. I went. 

2. Thouwentest. 

3. He went . 

1. We went. 
t. Ye went. 
3. Th^y went. 



I . I have gone. 
S. Thou bast gone. 
3. He hath gone. 

1. We have gone. 
t. Ye have gone. 
3. They have gone. 



NEGATIVE. 

Singular. 

1. I go not. 

2. Thou goest not. 

3. He goeth not. 

Plural. 

1. We go not. 

2. Ye go not. 

3. They go not. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. 

1. I went not. 

2. Thou wentest not. 

3. He went not. 

Phtral. 

1. We went not. 

2. Ye went not. 

3. They went not. 

PERFECT TENSE. 



IHTXRROGATIVB. 

1. Golt 

2. Goest thou 7 

3. Goeth he ? 

1. Go we ? 

2. Go ye ? 

3. Go they 2 

1. Went I? 

2. Wentest thou f 

3. Went he 7 

1. Went we 7 

2. Went ye 7 

3. Went they 7 



1. I have not gone. 

2. Thou hast not gone 

3. He hath not gone. 

Phiral. 

1. We have not gone. 

2. Ye have not gone. 



1. Have I gone 7 

2. Hast thou gone 7 

3. Hath or has he 

gone? 

1. Have we gone 7 

2. Have ye gone 7 



3. They have not gone. 3. Have they gone 7 



The scholar will extend go through the remaining tenses of tl^d 
Indicative mode in each form. 
183. 



1. I do go. 

2. Thou dost go. 

3. Ue doth go. 



With the auxiliary do. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. 
1 I do not go. 

2. Thou dost not go. 

3. He doth not go. 



1. Do I go 7 

2. Dost thou go ? 

3. Doth he go 7 



* This remark app1i«s to questions aslted with a verb. When a question de- 
pends on an interrogative word t)ie nominative either precedes or followe the 
— ^ (See Lesson 39. ) 
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Phiral. 

1. We do go. 1. We do not go. 1. Do we go t 

2. Ye do go. 2. Ye do not go. 2. Do ye go 7 

3. The/ GO go. 3. They do not go. 3. Do they go f 

IMPSUIFECT TENSE. 

Singrdar. 

1. I did go. 1. I did not go. 1. Did I got 

2. Thou didst go. 2. Thou didst not go. 2. Didst thou go T 

3. He did go. 3. Ue did not go. 3. Did he go ? 

1. We did go. 1. We did not go. 1. Did we go 7 

2. Ye did go. 2. Ye did not go. 2. Did ye go 1 

3. They did go. 3. They did not go. 3. Did they go 7 

184. Synopsis with thou — Ind. Thou goest, thou wentest, thou 
hast goDe, thou hadst gone, thou shall go or wilt go, thou shalt 
have gone or wilt have gone. Pot. Thou mayst go, thou canst 
go, thou must go, thou mightst go, thou couldst go, thou wouldst 
go, thou shouldst go, thou mayst have gone, thou canst have 
gone, thou must have gone, thou mightst have gone, thou couldst 
have gone, thou wouldst have gone, thou shouldst have gone. 
Imperative. Go thou, or do thou go, or go. 

185. The verb see negatively in the Passive voice. Ind. Thou 
art not seen, thou wast not seen, thou hast not been seen, thou 
hadst not been seen, thou shalt not be seen, thou wilt not be seen, 
thou shalt not have been seen, thou wilt not have been seen. Pot. 
Thou mayst not be seen, thou canst not be seen, thou must not be 
seen, thou mightst not be seen, thou couldst not be seen, thou 
wouldst not be seen, thou shouldst not be teen, thou mayst not huve 
been seen, thou canst not have been seen, thou must not have 
been seen, thou mightst not have been seen, thou couldst not have 
been seen, thou wouldst not have been seen, thou shouldst not 
have been seen. Imperative. Be thou not seen, or do thou not 
be seen. 

186. Find. Ind. Active. Thou findest, &c. Passive. Thou 
art found, &c. Separate. Active, Ind. Thou separatest, &c 
Passive, thou art separated, &c. 

187. Synopsis of find in the third person with the noun boy. 
Familiar style. Ind. Active. The boy finds, the boy found, the 
boy has found, the boy had found, the boy shall find or will find, 
the boy shall have found or will have found. Pot. The boy may 
find, can find, must find, &c. Passive. The boy is found, the 
boy was found, the boy has been found, &c. Third person, plu- 
ral. The boys are found, the boys were found, the boys have 
been found, &c. First person, plural. We are found, &c. 

188. Interrogative sentences used negatively, have the adverb 
not after the nominative. 

189. Find used negatively and interrogatively. Ind. Active. 
Find you not ? Do you not find ? Found you not ? Did you 
not find ? Have you not found ? Had you not found ? &c. Pas- 
sive. Are you not found ? Were you not found ? Have you not 
lieeu found ? &c. Pot. may you not be found ? &c. 

Conjugation of Teach. 

190. Prei. Imp. Pres. Par. Per. 
Teach, taught, leaching, taught 
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191. DECLEirSIOir. passiyk voick. 

Affirmative, negative, and interrogative. 



Singuiar. 
I, I am taught. 
3. Thou art taught. 
3. He k taught. 
Plund, 
1. We are taught. 
S. YeareUu^t. 
3. They are taught. 

Singular, 
1. I was taught. 
3. Thou wast taught. 
3. He was taught. 

FUtrtU, 
I. We were taught. 
9, Ye were taught. 
3. They were taught. 

Singtdar. 
1. I have been taugUt. 
S. Thou hast been 

taught. 
8. He hath or has 
been taught. 
Phtral. 
1. We have been taught. 

S. Ye have been taoglit. 

3. They have been • 
taught. 



PRESENT TENSE. 

Sinffular. 
1. [ am not taught. 
3. Thou art not taught. 
3. He ifi not taught. 

Plural. 
1. We are not taught. 
3. Ye are not taught. 
3. They are not taught. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SingrMlar. 

1. [ was not taught. 

2. Thou wast not taught. 

3. He was not taught. 

Plural. 
1. We were not taught. 
S. Ye were not taught. 
3. They were not taught. 



9ciiffuuir» 
1. Am I taught? 
9. Art thuu taught f 
3. Is he taught ? 
Plural. 

1. Are we taught? - 

2. Are ye taught? 

3. Are they taught ? 

Sinindar, 

1. Was I taught ? 

2. Wast thou tau^t? 

3. Was he taught ? 

Plural. 

1. Were we taught 

2. Were ye taught ? 

3. Were they taught ? 



PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. 
1. I have not been taught. 
3. Thou hast not been 

taught. 
3. He bath not been 

taught. 
Plural. 
1. We have not been 

taaght. 
S. Ye have not been 

taught. 
3. They have not been 

taught. 

II. 



SiHgular. 
Have I been taught ? 
Hast thou been taught? 



3. Hadi he been taught? 

Plural. 

1. Have we been 

taught? 

2. Have ye been taught ? 

3. Ebtve they be«R 

taught? 



NOUNS IN APPOSITION. 
Explanations. Nouns frequently succeed each other, metn- 
ing the same thing. These nouns of synonymous meaning, which 
fallow in succession, are used to explain some preceding noun or 
pronoun, or to express the title it assumes, and are said to agree 
in case with it, or to be in apposition with it. Apposition means 
addition, — ^it implies that another name is added for the same Uung. 
One, two, three, or several nouns may be used to explain a pre- 
ceding noun or pronoun, referring to the same thing. Nouns in 
apposition are not unfrequently connected by conjunctions, * that 
is, the mere particulars which make up a whole. Pronouns, alse^ 
agree in case with nouns. Nouns in apposition may come either 
all before the verb or all after it ; or one before it, and the ether 
after it. The subject of a verb stands before it except when a 
sentence is inverted or transposed, and is the nominative to the 
verb. The word which comes after a verb meaning the same 
thing as that which precedes it, is parsed as the nominative after, 
whep it is the nominative case which precedes the verb. When 
the objective case precedes the verb, it has the same case after it. 
* Howard, the philanthropist, was a benefactor to man.* Howard, 
being the leading noun in the sentence, governs the verb was ; 

^ Sea 688,— the conjunctions and and on " "^ '" 
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and is, therefore, in the nominative case. Philanthropist mean* 
ing the same thing, being U8»d to tell who Howard was, or the 
title by which he was distinguished, is also in the nominative case ; 
and agrees in case with Howard, or is in apposition with it. The 
words, Howard and philanthropist, both stand before the verb 
was. The word benefactor, being placed after the verb, and 
meaning the same thing that Howard does, is parsed in the nomi- 
native after ii^CM/ or it more properly agrees in case with Howard. 
The nominative after a verb is termed a predicate. The predi- 
cate is what is said of the subject or nominative case. BenefaC' 
toTt or benefactor to marit is what is said or predicated of Howard. 
Adjunct means joined to. To man is an adjunct of the noun ben- 
efactor, being added to define it. An adjunct is composed of a 
noun or pronoun and the preposition which governs it. Sometimes 
adjectives, articles, and the like, come between the preposition 
and its objective. These adjuncts have no influence in the regi- 
men of the verb. The principal verbs that have the same case 
both before and after them, are be or am and its variations, and 
some other neuter, and passive verbs. 

192. Rule VIII. Nouns or pronouns signifying the 
same person or thing, agree in case. 

193. Rule IX. Any verb may have the same case 
after it as before it, when both words signify the same 
person or thing. 

FORM OF PARSING. 

Apostle is a common noun, third person, singular number, in 
the nominative case, and agrees in case with Peter. Rule VIII. 
Christian is a common noun, third person, singular number, in 
the nominative case after lived, or agrees in case with Peter. 
Repeat 193, or Rule IX. 

Examples. — Peter, the apostle, lived a Christian. He died a 
martyr. Virginia has given birth to four presidents, — George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and James Mon- 
roe. John Adams, a native of Massachusetts, was the second 
president of the' United States. Thomas Jefferson was his suc- 
cessor. Benjamin Franklin, a philosopher, statesman, and patriot, 
acted a conspicuous part in the achievement of his country's in- 
dependence. John the Baptist was beheaded by Herod Antipas, 
the tetrarch. Cicero, the orator, inveighed loudly against Cati- 
line, the conspirator. Titus, the son of Vespasian, a Roman em- 
peror, destroyed Jerusalem, the Jewish capital. Homer, a Greek 
author, is styled the prince of poets. Harriet took her to be Su- 
san. Her name was Susan. I expected him to be chosen gov- 
ernor. He was chosen governor. I supposed him to be a man of 
probity. Humility is the first fruit of religion. 



Questions. — Decline be and obey in the famiUar style, Imperative mode ? In 
the solemn style ? What is the negative form ? Where is the word not placed ? 
The meaning of interrogative ? what is the interrogative form ? What modes 
are used in asking questions f Where is the verb placed in interrocative sen- 
tences ? When is the first auxiliary placed before the nominative? Decline 
fo in the Indicative mode, in the amrmative. interrogative, and negative form ? 
With the auziliarv do ? Synopsis of ffo with thou ? With the verb see nega- 
tively in the passive voice/ The verbjlnd actively i Passively f Separole f 
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Synopsis otfind in the third person ? With do ? Where is the adverb not plac- 
ed in interrogative sentences ? Synopsis oifind used negatively and interroga- 
tively in both voices ? Conjugate ieack 1 Decline it in the passive voice, Ind. 
mode ? Pot. mode ? — What nouns frequentl v succeed each other ? For what 
are these nouns of synonymous meaning used ? The meaning of synonymouo 7 
What is said of these nouns? The meaning of ajipoMttom ? What does it 
imply ? Can more than one noun be used to explain a preceding noun or pro- 
noun ? Are nouns in apposition ever connected by conjunctions ? By what 
conjunction ? Do pronouns ever agree in case with nouns ?If the nominative 
case precedes a verb, what case comes after it, when both words signify the 
same thing ? If the objective case precedes a verb, what case comes after it ? 
Why is Howard in the nominative case? In what case is philanthropist? 
Why ? What is the nominative after a verb termed ? What does adjunet 
mean ? What is an adjunct ? Has an adjunct any influence in governing the 
verb ? What are the principal verbs that have the same case aifter as before 
them? RuleVm? Rule IX ? 



LESSON XXXVII. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Explanations, — Most of the examples for the'subjunctive mode 
are omitted till the pupil shall have made some progress in syn- 
tactical parsing. Subjunctive means subjoined. The verb in the 
subjunctive mod6, is subjoined to certain conjunctions, expressing 
doubt or condition, and might be termed the conditional mode, if 
necessary to have such a mode. There is nothing very peculiar 
lo warrant a distinction from the Indicative ; but for the conven- 
ience of those respectable grammarians, who entertain different 
opinions from us, we insert it as used in all the tenses in which 
the Indicative is. But a small part of the conjunctions have an 
influence in forming this mode. The principal conjunctions which 
are prefixed to the Indicative to form the Subjunctive mode, are 
(/*, though, unless, lest, whether, except, when it means unless, 
and sometimes that when it is a conjunction. When any thing is 
not expressed in a doubtful or conditional manner, these conjunc- 
tions may be followed either by the Indicative or Potential mode. 
All conjunctions except tf, though, and the others already named, 
are followed by other modes ; that is, they have no influence in 
determining the mode, — are mere connectives. Whether and that 
are never followed by the Subjunctive mode, except when an 
auxiliary is understood. 

194. The Subjunctive or Conditional mode expresses 
an action or event in a doubtful or conditional manner. 

195. The Subjunctive mode has two forms, the Indi-^ 
cative and the elliptical form, which, for convenience, 
may be called the Subjunctive form. 

196. The Indicative form of the verb is the same as 
the Indicative mode with one of the conjunctions, if, 
though, lest, unless, and sometimes whether, except, or that 
prefixed to it. 

197. The subjunctive form of the verb is used only in 
the Present and Imperfect tenses of the verb to be, and 
in the Present tense of other verbs. 
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198. What is called the present tense of the Subjunc- 
tive form, is more properly an elliptical future, an auxil- 
iary denoting future time being understood ; as, * if I be 
respected,' * if thou be respected,' for * if I shall or should 
be respected,' * if thou wilt or shouldst be respected.' 

199. SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
DECLENSION OF BE AND OBEY. 

Subjunctive Form, 

PRESENT TENSE. 
PASSIVE. 

Singular. 

1. If I be obeyed. 

2. If thou or you be 
obeyed. 

3. If he be obeyed. 
Plural. 

If we be obeyed. 



NEUTER. 

Singular, 

1. If I be.* 

2. If thou or you be* 

3. If he be. 

Plural. 

1. If we be. 

2. If ye or you be. 

3. If they be. 

Sif^ular. 

1. If I were. 

2. If thou wert or you 

were. 

3. If he were. 

Plural. 

1. If we were. 

2. If ye or you were. 



ACTIVE. 

Singular. 

1. If I obey. 

2. If thou or you obey. 



3. If he obey. 

Plural. 
1. If we obey. 



8. If they were. 



2. If ye or you be obeYed.2. If ye or you obey. 

3. If they be obeyed. 3. If they obey. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singulcur. Singular. 

1 . If I were obeyed. 1 . If I obeyed. 

2. If thou wert obeyed or2. If thou obeyedst or 
you were obeyed. you obeyed. 

3. If he were obeyed. 3. If he obeyed. 
"' ■ Plural. 

1 . If we obeyed. 

2. If ye or you obey- 
ed. 



Plural. 

1. If we were obeyed. 

2. If ye or you were 
obeyed. 

3. If they were obeyed. 3 If they obeyed. 
200. The verba in the remaining tenses of the Subjunctive 

mode, are the same in form and termination as the correspondent 
tenses of the Indicative mode, except that shall only is used in 
the Second future tense. 

901. INDICATIVE FORM OF THE VERB. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
NEUTER. PASSIVE. 

Singular. Singular. 

1. If lam. 1. If I am obeyed. 

2. If thou art or you 2. If thou art obeyed or 



are. 
3. If he is. 
Plural. 

1. If we are. 

2. If ye or you are. 

3. If they are. 



1. If I was. 



ACTIVE. 

Singular. 

1. If I obey. 

2. If thou obeyett or 



you obey. 
If he obeys. 
Plural. 
1. If we obey. 



you are obeyed. 
3. If he is obeyed. 
Plural. 

1. If we are obeyed. 

2. If ye or you are obeyed. 2. If ye or you obey. 

3. If they are obeyed. 3. If they obey. 

IMPERFECT TENSE.f 

Singular. 
1. If I was obeyed. 1. If I obeyed. 

2. If thou wast or you 2. If tliou wast obeyed or 2. If thou obeyedst ot 
were. you were obeyed. you obeyed. 

3. If he was. 3. If he was obeyed. 3. If he obeyed. 

* Thoufkt lut, unlttSf and the like, have the same influence in forming tlia 
BnbJanctTve mode that ^ does j^ as, though I be. 

fThose who prefer it can limit the Subjunctive mode to the Present and lat- 
perfect tenses of the verb to »e, and the Present tense of other verbe. 
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FtiurdL Flvaral, Plural. 

1. If we were. 1. If we were obeyed. 1. If we obeyed. 

2. If ye or you were. 2. If ye or you were o- 2. If ye or you obey- 

be^ed. ed. 

S. If they were. 3. It they were obeyed. 3, If they obeyed. 

THE INFINITIVE MODE USED NBGATIVEIiT. 

202. The adverb not is always placed before the sign to of the 
Infinitive mode ; and before a participle, when not connected with 
a verb. 

203. NEUTER. PASSIVE. ACTIVE. 

Pres. Not to be. Not to be obeyed. Not to obey. 

Perf. Not to have Not to have been obeyed. Not to have obeye* 
heen 

M4. PARTICIPLES USED NBGATIVBI^Y. 

WEUTER. PASSIVE. ACTIVE. 

Pres. Not being. Not being obeyed. Not obeying. 

Perf. Not been. Not obeyed. Not obeyed. 

Comp. Per. Not hav- Not having been obeyed. Not having obeyed, 
ing been. 

DEFINITE FORM.* 

205. A verb in the definite form denotes continuance 
of action or existence. It is formed by subjoining the 
present participle of an active or neuter verb, to the verb 
be or am in any of its modes or tenses. 

206. Synopsis of study and sit in the Definite Form. Familiar 
Style with you. Ind. You are studying, you were studying, 
you have been studying, you had been studying, you shall or 
will be studying, you shall or will have been studying. Pot. 
You may, can, or must be studying, you might, could, would or 
should be studying, you may, can, or must have been studying, 
you might, could, would, or should have been studying. Ind. 
You are sitting, you were sitting, you have been sitting, you had 
been sitting, you shall or will be sitting, you shall or will have 
been sitting. Pot. You may, can, or must be sitting, you might, 
could, would, or should be sitting, &c. 

207. INFINITIVE. 

Pres. To be sitting. To be studying. 

Per. To have been sitting. To have been studying. 

FORM OF PARsirro. 

Have been studying is a regular active verb, in the Ind. mode. 
Perfect tense. Definite Form, first person sing, and agrees with I. 
A verb agrees with its nominative case in person and number. 

Examples. — I have been studying grammar. We shall have 
been making preparations a fortnight, when the president arrives. 
Your friend will be preparing to receive you to-morrow. While 
vice is receding, virtue is advancing. I will respect him, though 
he chide me. If thou injure another person, thou wilt hurt thine 
own self. He will maintain his principles, though he lose his es- 

*A verb in the definite form is usually active or netiUry but not passive. Should 
the teacher prefer it, he can parse the participle and verb separately. 

8 
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tate. If a man continue impenitent, he must suffer the conse- 
quence. 

Q^estUnu. — ^Vhat does subjunctive mean ? Name the coi^unctions prefixed 
to form the subjunctive mode? What does the subjunctive mode express? 
HoKKT many forms has it ? Wliat is the Indicative form ? The subjunctive 
form ? What is the Subjunctive more properly ? Decline be and obey in the 
Subjunctive form ? In the Indicative form ? What is said of the remaining 
tenses ? How is the adverb not used before the lufinHioe and Participles ? Decline 
the Infinitive and participle negatively ? Wliat does a verb in the definito 
form denote ? How is it formed r Synopsis of sU and obey 1 

LESSON XXXVIII. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 
Explanations, — Having explained the modifications of the verh, 
we will say something respecting pronouns. Personal pronouns 
are the only kind which you have yet learned. They are called 
personal pronouns because they always tell what person they are 
by their spelling. I, always represents the first person ; thou or 
you, the second person ; and he, she, or it, the third person and 
no other. Pronouns are divided into personal, relative, and inter" 
rogative. Other subdivisions will be noticed in the recapitula- 
tion, and in the subsequent lessons. The person of a relative pro- 
noun cannot be ascertained by its form or spelling. This must be 
determined by the noun which it represents. The word instead 
of which a relative pronoun is used or to which it relates, is cal- 
led an antecedent, which means going be/ore ; because in sen- 
tences which are not transposed, the antecedent comes immedi- 
ately before the word used instead of it, except when an adjunct 
Intervenes. When this is the case, the antecedent is pointed out 
by some definitive adjective, such as that, the, or this. Personal 
pronouns and sometimes sentences are the antecedents of relatives. 
The principal relative pronouns are who, whose, whom, which, 
that, and sometimes as. That, when it belongs to a noun, is a 
demonstrative adjective ; when it can be changed into who, whom, 
or which, it is a relative pronoun. You have been taught that a 
verb must always be of the same person and number that its nom- 
inative is. A relative pronoun, also, must always be of the same 
person, number, and even gender that its antecedent is. That 
boy, who desires to assist his companions, deserves respect. You 
can ask the question, <who desires to assist his companions ?* Ans. 
that boy. To say that boy desires to assist, would not make sense 
without altering the sentence ; besides, the word boy governs the 
verb deserves, which you may perceive by leaving out that part of 
the sentence from boy to deserves ; and it would then read, *that 
boy deserves respect.' You can ask what word used instead of 
boy is the subject of the verb desires, or what word governs it ; 
the answer will be, the relativO'toAo. Not only the relative pro- 
noun, but the clause or member of the sentence connected with 
it, serves to explain its antecedent. The clause, < who desires to 
assist his companions,* with the relative who at its head, explains 
or tells what boy deserves respect ; and, like a conjunction, con- 
nects this clause to the noun boy. Who is used instead of boy ; 
instead of writing * that boy desires to assist his companions, that 
boy deserves respect,' we write < that boy who desires to assist hi« 
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companions, deserves respect. A relative pronoun is resolvable 
into a personal pronoun and a conjunction. The sentence wotild 
then read, " That boy desires to assist his companions, and he 
deserves respect." The relative pronoun ffoverns the nearer verb, 
and the antecedent the more distant one. When a nominative 
comes between the relative and the verb, the relative pronoun 19 
generally governed by some active verb, active participle, or pre- 
position in its own member of the sentence. The relatives whom 
and which will admit a preposition before them. The words that 
and as, when relative pronouns, never admit the governing word 
before them ; and are used both in the nominative and objective 
cases, and never in the possessive. Whose is well authorized by 
good usage as the possessive of u^^tc^, that, and as, 

208. A relative pronoun is a pronoun that relates to a preceding word^ 
sentence, or part of a sentence, called its antecedent, 

209. Declension of the Relative Pronouns. 

Singular and Plural 
Nom, P088. Obj, 

Who, whose, whom, 

Which, whose, which. 

That, whose, that. 

As, whose, as. 

210. " Who and whom relate to persons." 

211. Which relates to things, or to animals that are not persons. 
SIS. That, whose, and as, relate either to persons or things. 

rORM or PABSINO. 

Who is a relative pronoun, of the third person, plural number, 
agreeing with its antecedent, children. Rule XIV. — Pronouns 
agree with their antecedents, or the nouns which they represent^ 
m person, number, and gender. It is of the third person plural, 
because its antecedent children is, and in the nominative case and 
governs are. Rule I. 

Examples. — Children, who are dutiful to their parents, enjoy 
great prosperity. The scholar, who improves his time, sets an 
example worthy of imitation. That boy, who wantonly kills a fly, 
should be reproved. Death frees him, who is held in bondage. 
The man, whom I saw yesterday, is drowned. Participles have 
the same regimen, that their verbs have. I have sold the book, 
which I bought. Freedom is the greatest earthly boon, that can 
be conferred on man. Pronouns possess the same properties, that 
nouns do. 

Questions. — Why are personal prononns so called ? What person does I rep- 
resent ? Thou or you ? He, she, it ? How are pronouns divided ? How is the 
person of relative pronouns determined? What is the word called which the 
relative represents ? The meaning of antecedent ? Why so called ? ^ What are 
frequently the antecedents of relatives? Will you name the principal relative 
pronouns ? When is tkcU an adjective ? When is that a relative pronoun ? Of 
what person, number or gender must a relative be ? Give an account of what 
is said respecting trAo.'' Like what does a relative connect sentences? Into 
what ia it resolvable ? Read it so resolved /* Which verb does the relative 
govern ? The antecedent ? What is said when a nominative comes between 
the relative and the verb ? Which relatives will admit a preposition before 
tkem ? Which relatives never admit the governing word before them ? Ia 
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what cases are they used ? What is said of tohose 7 What Is a relative pro- 
noun? Decline the relative pronouns? To what do toAo and whom reliUe ? 
Wkieh ? TTiatj whose, and as ? Why is tDh4> in the form of parsing, of the 
third person ? Why in the nominative case ? 



LESSON XXXIX. 

INTERROGATIVE TRONOUNS. 
Explanations, — Pronouns used in asking questions, are called 
interrogative pronouns. The prin^^ipal interrogative pronouns are 
who^ whose, whonit which, and what. Whether was formerly 
used in the sense of which, but it is now obsolete. Relative pro- 
nouns generally represent . something antecedent and generally 
expressed. Interrogative pronouns represent something subse- 
quent or following after, which is frequently understood. This 
subsequent will supply Uieir place in answer to the question ; and 
is always in the same case that the interrogative word is, which 
asks the question. Whom did you see ? I saw John. The in- 
terrogative pronoun whom is in the objective case, and is govern- 
ed by did see. The word John, which answers the question, is in 
the objective case ; and is the subsequent of whom, or the word 
that whom represents. When a question is asked, the whole sen- 
tence is frequently inverted or transposed ; the last part in the 
affirmative form being placed first. The nominative after the 
verb sometimes comes before the verb, and the nominative to it in 
parsing sometimes comes after it. When a question is a^ked with 
a verb, the nominative follows the principal verb when only ose 
is used ; or the first auxiliary, when more verbs are used. 

213. An interrogative pronoun is a pronoun that is 
used in a^ing questions ; one that relates to a following 
word, sentence, or part of a sentence, called its subse- 
quent. 

WHICH AND WHAT, ADJECTIVES. 

214. Which and what are frequently joined to nouns, 
when used in asking questions ; and may then be parsed 
interrogative adjectives. As such, they relate either to 
persons or things. 

215. What is used only in the nominative and objec- 
tive cases ; the other interrogative pronouns are declined 
like the relative pronouns. 

FORM OF PARSINO. 

Who is an interrogative pronoun, first person, singular number. 
In the nominative case and governs was. Rule 1. It relates to 
Its subsequent /, which supplies its place in answering the ques- 
tion. / was present Rule XIV. Pronouns agree with their 
antecedents, or the nouns which they represent, in person, num- 
ber, and gender, (a.) 

a Or,— Interrogative pronouns agree with their subsequents, or the nocms 
which th^ represent, in person, number, and gender. 
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Examples, — Who was present ? /was. Whose book have you ? 
I have Henry's book. Whom did you see ? I saw the president. 
Which boy's name did you mention ? At what hour,will you meet 
me ? What afternoon will be devoted to general illustrations ? 
What induced you to forsake me ? To whom did you address 
your remarks ? Into what, are relative pronouns resolvable ? 

Questions.-'What are pronouns used in asking questions called ? Name thii 
principal interrogative pronouns ? What is said of tohether / To what do rela- 
tives relate ? Interrogatives ? In what case is the subsequent ? What is said 
respecting sentencea'being inverted ? The position of the nominative .' What 
is an interrogative nronoun ? To what are which and what joined ? In what 
casesjis what used r How are the interrogatives declined 7 



LESSON XL. 
COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 

Explanations, — This is our last lesson in Etymology before the 
recapitulation. We shall explain two kinds of compound pro- 
nouns ; one is compounded of other words ; the other has a com- 
pound meaning of itself. The compound personal pronouns are 
formed by adding the noun self to some of the personal pronouns, 
are used only in the nominative and objective cases, and like oton 
give a strong emphasis to an assertion. He executed the busi- 
ness himself, not only expresses the affirmation with peculit/ 
force, but gives to an ** implied negative the force of one expres- 
sed." He did not execute the business himself, implies that some 
other person did it. Selfis subjoined to my, thy, your, her, him, 
and it, to form the singular; as, myself, thyself, yourself, himself, 
and itself ; and selves is subjoined to our, your, and them, to form 
the plural ; as, ourselves, yourselves, and themselves. " Itself 
appears to be a contraction of its-self ; himself and themselves are 
used by a corruption of language, instead of his self and their- 
selves." As the action usually reverts upon the agent, the words 
ending with self might be called reflective pronouns. The com- 
pound personal pronouns frequently agree in case with a preced- 
ing noun or pronoun ; as, he, himself, was present ; sometimes a 
neuter verb comes between them and the noun or pronoun with 
which they agree in case ; as, he went himself. They are in the 
objective case when they are the objects of active verbs, active 
participles, or prepositions ; as, man should respect himself ; Will<^ 
iam lives by himself ; ** esteeming themselves wise, they be- 
came fools." 

The pronouns which have a double meaning of themselves, 
might, for the sake of distinction, be called compound relative 
pronouns. The principal ones of this class are, what, whatever, 
and whoever. Whatsoever, whoso, and whosoever, occur fre- 
quently in the Bible, but are seldom found in modern writings ; 
their meaning is similar to that of whoever and whatever. Com- 
pound relative pronouns include in themselves, each, the relative 
and its antecedent ; the antecedent should be parsed, and then th6 
relative part, in the same manner that relative pronouns and their 
antecedents are usually parsed. What has the meaning of that 
which, those which, or the thing which. The antecedent part of 

8* 
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what, when it means that or tfu>8€, is a demonstrative pronoun^ 
Both parts of a compound relative pronoun may be either in the 
nominative or in the objective case, or one in the nominative and 
4;he other in the objective case. When both antecedent and rela- 
tive are in the nominative case, the relative governs the nearer 
verb, and the antecedent the more distant. In analyzing what, 
whatever, &c. each belongs to two simple sentences. Henry 
beard what he said. Henry heard that which he said. What is 
a compound pronoun used instead of that which. The antecedent 
jpart4s a demonstrative pronoun in the objective case, and is gov- 
erned by heard ; the relative part is in the objective case, and is 
governed by said. The antecedent part of whatever is generally 
indefinite ; whatever has the meaning of every thing which, any 
thing which, and sometimes of that which. Whoever has the 
meaning of that person who, any person who, or he who. Who- 
ever expects to acquire knowledge without effort, is deceived. 
Whoever is a compound pronoun, being used instead of any per- 
flon who. The antecedent part governs is deceived ; the relative 
part governs expects. Ever means at any time ; it may be sep- 
arated from who in reading it, and who may be parsed a relative 
pronoun, relating to a noun understood for its antecedent. Most 
of the examples of the compound relative pronouns are deferri^ 
till the scholar shall have made some progress in syntactical p^ur- 
nng. 

rORM OF PARSIIfO. 

Himself is a compound personal pronoun, of the third person, 
singular number, in the objective case ; and is governed by the 
preposition by. 

Rule VI. Prepositions govern the objective case. 

Examples. — Henry studied by himse\f. They went themselve«» 
Know thyself. Our duty is what we ought to do. Cultivate what 
if useful. Contemn what is injurious. * Whosoever was not 
found written in the book of life, was cast into the lake of fire.' — 
Rev, 20, 15. * Whoso walketh uprightly, shall be saved. Whoso 
diggeth a pit, shall fall therein.' — Proverbs. Whatever ia ade* 
quate to the end for which it was made, cannot be improved. 
Whoever entertains wrong opinions, should labor to correct them. 
Whatever is well learned, may be understood. Whatever is un- 
derstood, can be applied. 

Questions. — How many kinds of compound pronouns are explained In this les- 
son ? How are the compound personal pronouns formed ? In what cases ajte 
they used ? How do they resemble own ? Ta what words is self subjoined ? 
Behres? What might words ending with self properly be called? When are 
they in the objective case ? What might those pronouns thM have a double 
Bieaning of themselves, properly be called ? Which are the principal compomid 
pronouns ? What meaning does each compound pronoun include r How should 
compound pronouns be parsed ? What is the meaning of the word tohat when a 
compound pronoun ? In what cases may what and its compounds be used ? 
In analyzing a compound pronoun, to what may It belong? What kind of 
pronoun is the antecedent ol what ? What is said of the antecedent of 
whatever ? What is the meaning of whatever ? Of whoever 7 How is whoever 
parsed in the example given ? By separating ever how may it be parsed ? What 
18 said respecting the examples of compound pronouns i 
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PART THIRD. 

RECAPITULATION 



The General Definitions of Etymoloey and of what Part 
Second treats, are arranged, each, tinder the appropriate parti of 
9peeeh to which they severally belong. The teacher, if he pre- 
fers it, can pass over this Recapitulation, to Syntax, Part Fourth, 
and attend to Part Third, whenever it may be convenient. 



LESSON XLI. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

216. English Grammar is the art of speaking and 
writing the English language with propriety. 

217. The General Divisions of Grammar are Orthog* 
raphy, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

218. Etymology explains the various modifications of 
the parts of speech, their classification, and the deriva- 
tion of words from their primitives. 

219. Etymology means origin of words. It investi- 
gates the princijSes by which the changes of words take 
place, and discovers their true meaning by examining 
their roots and composition. 

220. The English language is divided into nine gener- 
al classes of words, called Parts of Speech ; namely, die 
Noan, the Article, the Adjective, the Pronoun, the Verb, 
the Adverb, the Preposition, the Conjunction, and t^eln- 
tmrjeetion. 

NOUN. 

221. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, 
that exists ; as, Edioin, Salem, apple, 

222. " The name of any thing that we can see, hear, 
feel, taste, or smell, is a noun ;" as, peach, wind, ice, 
sugar, rose. 

22d(. Noun is the term by which we distinguii^ any 
thing supposed to exist, whether material or immaterial; 
as, orange, cube, virtue, soul, spirit. 
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DIVISIONS. 

jKi4. "Nouns are divided into Proper and Common" 

225. A proper noun is a particular name given to one 
individual person, place, or thing, to distinguish it from 
all others of the same kind ; as, Henry, Boston, Connect' 
icut. 

226. The names of persons, places, countries, rivers, 
strei^ts, vessels, and the like, are proper nouns ; as, Maria, 
Concord, America, Hudson, Union street, ship Albion, 

227. " The names of the days of the week and of the 
months of the year are proper nouns, and should begin 
with a capital \Qiiex '," as, Wednesday, February, 

228. A common noun is a name that is common to all 
of the same kind or species ; as, animal, man, fowl, tree, 
town, book, 

229. Common nouns usually begin with a small letter, 
except at the beginning of sentences, and words derived 
from proper names, such as Italian, Italians, Spaniard, 
Spaniards, 

230. Proper nouns become common, when used in the 
plural number ; as, the twelve Csesars. 

231. The names of distinguished individuals with an 
article before them, become common nouns when used to 
designate others of similar attainments or qualities; as, 
" he is the Demosthenes of his age," — that is, — the orof- 
tor, " A Washington," — that is, — a distinguished gen- 
ertd, " A Newton," — a " Franklin," — that is, — a phi- 
losopher, " A Catiline," — that is, a conspirator. An 
Aristarchus, — that is, a great critic. (See H, Hermes, p. 
41.) 

232. Proper nouns used adjectively, frequently have 
the article the prefixed to them, whether the corre^on- 
ding common noun is expressed or understood ; as, the 
Pacific ocean. The Andes, (mountains.) The (river) 
Penobscot. The (brig) Alciope. 



LESSON XLTI. 

KINDS OF NOUNS. 
233. Common nouns are also divided into abstract, 
collective, participial, verbal, adfective, sentential, and 
compound. 
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234. Abstract nouns are the names of the qualities in* 
dicated by the adjectives or verbs from which they are 
derived ; as, temperance^ judgment^ softness, redness. 

235. " A collective noun or noun of multitude is one 
name for several individuals, and is used either in the 
singular or plural number ;" as, army, people , assembly ^ 
jury. 

236. Collective nouns singular in form, are plural io 
meaning, when resolvable into the individual parts or 
members of which the collective name is composed ; as. 
The committee did not express their opinion concerning 
the merits of the case. The pronoun their represents the 
noun members, the implied name for the individual parts 
into which the collective noun committee is resolvable. 

Note 1. When unity is implied, a collective noun 
frequently admits a regular plural ; and has a verb agree- 
ing with it, of the third person, singular number; as, A 
committee was appointed. Three committees were appoin- 
ted. 

237. " A parttcipiai noun is a participle used as a 
noun ;" as, judicious reading improves the taste. They 
could not avoid submitting to this influence. — Boling. on 
His. Let. 8. 

238. " A verbal noun is the Infinitive mode used as a 
noun ;'' as, to die is the unavoidable doom of man. 

239. " An adjective used as a noun," or to represent 
its noun understood, " is called an adjective noun," or 
more properly a substitute ; as, Blessed are the merciful. 
The wicked shall be punished. 

240. '' A sentential noun is a part of a sentence used 
as a noun ;" as, ** That scholars should obey their teach' 
ers, is indispensable." 

241. A compound noun is a noun composed of two 
words united by a hyphen ; as, ** In reading, every ap- 
pearance of sing-song should be avoided." — Murray. 

242. Nouns have four properties or modifications, — 
Person, Number, Gender, and Case. 

PERSON. 

243. Person is that property of nouns or pronouns 
which designates the speaker, the person or thing addres- 
sed, and the person or thing that is the topic of conversa- 
tion. 

244. " The first person is the one that speaks" or the 
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speaker ; as, /, Peter, send greeting. 

245. " The second person is the one that is spoken 
to" or addressed ; as, " Ye heavens, great archway of the 
universe. Put sackcloth on." — Pollok. 

246. " The third person is the one that is spoken of," 
or that is the topic of conversation ; as, Ezra is distin- 
guished for neatness. 

QuestUms. — Of what is army a collection? School? Society 7 Brood! 
Youth 7 Is the word person used tecknically or according to its literal meaninf ? 
The meaning of technically 7 Literal ? 



LESSON XLIII. 
NUMBER. 

247. Number is the distinction of one or of more than 
one, and includes all the modifications necessary to ex- 
press this distinction. 

248. "There are two numbers, the singular and the 
plural.** 

249. " The singular number expresses one;** as, hody^ 
valley, 

250. " The plural number more than one "; as, bodies^ 
valleys, 

251. The plural number of nouns is generally formed 
by adding 5 or 65 to the singular ; as, dove, doves, — box, 
boxes, — Murray, 

252. Nouns ending with y after a consonant, form 
their plural by changing y into i and adding es ; as, duty, 
duties, — beauty, beauties, 

253. The terminations or changes of nouns to form 
their plurals, are called Pluratories, The principal plu' 
ratories in the English language are, s, es, ves, ies, en, a, 
ae, i, ice, e, and ee. See James Brown* s Am. Gr, 

254. Nouns* ending with ay, ey, oy, or y after a vow- 
el, form their plural by adding 5 only ; as, days, attor- 
tieys, delays, toys, moneys. Proper names add s only ; 
as, Henry, Henrys, 

255. Nouns ending with after a consonant, add es in 
the plural ; but after a vowel, add 5 only ; as, cargo, car^ 
goes, — potato, potatoes, — -folio, folios, — bamboo, bamboos, 

* Formerly the singular number of this class of words ended with ie ; ai, 
gioriej vonttte, energie, and the addition of a made the plural f lories, v«mti«f, 
4mergue,^J)r. Wwater, 
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The nouns canto, grotto, junto, memento, octavo, pecca- 
dillo, portico, quarto, solo, ti/ro, and zero add s only. 

256. The nouns beef, calf, elf, half, lo<zf, leaf, shectf^ 
shelf, self, staff, thief, and wolf, change y* into v and add 
es in the plural. Knife, life, and unfe, change f into v 
and add s only. 

257. The plural of flagstaff is flagstaffs. Most other 
nouns ending with f or fe, add s in the plural ; ^,flfe, 
fifes, — reproof, reproofs, — muff, muffs. Wharf has 

wharfs and wharves in the plural, and staff has staffs 
and staves. 

258. Nouns whose plurals are variously formed. 



Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Alderman, 


aldermen. 


Brother, 


' brothers or 
[ brethren. 


Adz, 


adzes. 


Alkali, 


alkalies. 






Anti, 


anties. 






Child, 


children. 


Ox, 


oxen. 


Cow, 


cowsarkine. «. 


Penny, 


pence or pen* 


Court-martial, 


courts-martial. 




nies e. 


Die, 


dies or dice, a 


Pea, 


peas or pease. 


Fish, 


fishes, b 


Pailful, 


pailt'uls. 


Foot, 


(eet. 


Rebus, 


rebuses. 


Gas, 


Gases, c 


Sister-in-law, 


sisters-in-law. 


Goose, 


geese. 


Syllabus, 


syllabuses. 


Kangaroo, 


kangaroos. 






Lens, 


lenses, d 


Synonym, / 
Tooth, 


synonymy. 


Louse, 


lice. 


teeth. 


Mouse, 


mice. 


Uprising, 


uprisings. 


Man, 


men. 


Woman, 


women. 


Omnihus, 


omnibuses. 






Nouns from other languages. 






269. Nouns 


ending with is chs 


inge i into e in 


the plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


AuroraBoreali« 


\, auroraeBoreales 


Ellipsis, 


ellipses. 


Amanuensis, 


amanuenses, g 


Emphasis, 


emphases. 


Analysis, 


analyses. 


Fascis, 


fasces. 


Antithesis, 


antitheses. 


Hypothesis, 


hypotheses. 


Axis, 


axes. 


Metamorphosis 


, metamorphoses. 






Oasis, 


oases. 


Basis, 


bases. 


Parenthesis, 


parentheses. 


Crisis, 


crises. 


Phasis, 


phases. 


Diuresis, 


diaereses. 


Synthesis, 


syntheses. 


Diesis, 


dieses. 


Thesis, 


theses. 



« Kine, the old plural of cow, is obsolete, and found principally in the Bible 

a Dies, stamps for coining. Dice, pieces used In Karnes. 

ft Fish denotes the whole mass collectively. cThe gases are moist.— 7Vr 
ner't Chom. d Properties of convex lenses. —Orund^g PkOo. e Pennies, real 
coins. /Dr. Webster's ortho^aphy j pronounced sln'-o-nlm,— sln'-o-nlms. 

g E§, — ^pron oanced Hi. 
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260. 

Singular, Plural. 

Adden'dum, adden'da. 
Animal'culum, auimal^cula. 
aphides. 
( appendixes or 



Aptas» 
Appendix, 



Singular. Plural, 

Gymna'sium, gymna'sia. 
Hippopotamus, hippopotami. 



\ appendices, 

apices. 

alumni. 

apsides. 

arcana. 

automata. 

C bandits or 

I banditti, 
beaux, beaus. 
boluses. 

calxes, 4 calces, 
calyxes. 4 
caudexes. 4 

C criterions or 

\ criteria. 

C cherubs or 

I cherubim, 
chrysalides, 
corrigen'da. 
data, 
denariuses, 4 
or denarii, h 
desiderata, 
effluvia. 

C encomiums or 

I encomia, 
ephemer'ides. 
ephem'era. 
errata. 

C focuses, 4 or 

I foci, i 

C funguses,4 or 

i fungi, 
fucuses. 4. 

C geniuses, j or 

I genii 
genera, 



Ignis fatuus. 

Index, 

Iris, 

Isthmus, 

Lamina, 

Magus, 

Mantis'sa, x 

Medium, 

Memorandum, 

Mias'ma, 
Momen'tum, 

Monsieur, 

Neb'ula, 

Papy'rus, 

Phenomenon, 

Phosphorus, n 

Polypus, 

Prospectus, 

Quaesi'tum, 

Radius, 

Ra'dix, 

Regulus, 

Residuum, 

Speculum, 

Stadium, 

Stamen, 

Stimulus, 

Stratum, 

Seraph, 

Vertex, 

Vinculum, 

Viscus, 

Vortex, 
Virtuoso, q 



Apex, 

Alumnus, 

Apsi3, 

Arcanum, 

Automaton, 

Bandit, 

Beau, 

Bolu8» 

Calx, 

Calyx, 

Caudex, 

Criterion, 

Cherub, 

Chry'salis, 

Corrigendum, 

Datum, 

Denarius, 

Desideratum, 
Effluvium, 

Encomium, 

Ephem'eris, 
Ephem'eron, 
Erratum, 

Focus, 

Fungus, 
Fucus, 
Genius, 
Genus, 

261 . The names of metals and other names indicating thingi 
which do not admit of plurality, are used only in the singular 
number ; as, barley, flax, gold, hemp, lead, pitch, pride, rye, sil- 
Ter, sloth, tin, zinc. 

4 Those words which are followed by this figure, are authorized by Dr. 
Webster. APronouncedde-na're6-I. t Pronounced fli/-sl. 

j Geniuses, men of genius. Grenii, imaginary spirits. 

k Indexes, tables of contents. Indices, when referring to algebraic quantities 

I Jle and oe written together or separately, have the sound of long « oainmM 
m Pronounced ma/ji. z Used in Maury's Navigation, m Pro. (osZ-io-rtls, ipa* 
ft-ri. p Pro. ri^d6e-i. ^Pro. v6r-too-6/85. rv«»-t<->-«\«« 



ignes fatui. 
indexes, indi' 
irises. 4 [ces k 
isthmuses, 
laminae. / 
magi, m 
mantis'sae. 
mediums,media. 

c memorandumt 
I (TT memoranda, 
miasmata, 
momen'ta. 
C messieurs, (ab> 
( breviated Messrs 
neb'ulae. 
papy'ri. 
phenomena, 
phosphori. o 
poPypi. 
prospectu ses. 
quaesl'ta. [dii.|i 
radiuses, 4 rar 
rad'ices. 

reguluses, 4 reg« 
residuums. [uli. 
specula. 

stadia. [na. 

stamens, 4 stami- 
stimuli. 

stratums, strata, 
seraphs, sera- 
vertices, [phim. 
vincula. 
viscera. 

C vortexes or > 

( vortices. 

C virtuosi or, r 

I virtuosos. 
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262. The word newi is always used in the singular nuaih^. 

263. Some nouns are used only in the plural number ; as, an* 
tipodes,^ annals, archives, ^compasses, calends, credenda, drawers, 
embers, ides, lees, literati, lungs, minutiae, nippers, oats, panta- 
loons, pincers, or pinchers,4 pleiads,4 or pleiades, scissors, snuffers, 
shambles, tongs, thanks, trowsers,u vespers, vitals, victuals. 

264. Some nouns are spelled alike in both numbers ; as, appa* 
ratus, deer, gallows, hiatus, hose, means, odds, series, species, 
swine, vermin. 

266. Alms, amends, ashes, pains, riches, and wages, though 
sometimes used in the singular number, are properly plural 
nouns. 

266. Pains, when preceded by much, should always have a 
singular verb ; as, "Much pains has been taken.** — Enfield. 

267. The names of the sciences which are of plural termina- 
tion, are used by correct writers in both numbers ; as. Acoustics, 
dioptrics, ethics, hermeneutics, hydraulics, hydrostatics, mathe- 
matics, mechanics, metaphysics, optics, pneumatics, politics, phys- 
ics, statistics, tactics, and others of similar form. "Politics (polit- 
ical science) contains two parts.** Locke, Vol. 2, 408. 

268. The plural number is sometimes denoted by subjoining the 
letter s with an apostrophe before it, to numeral characters, to 
single or double letters, and other parts of speech, when they be- 
come nouns, where the regular manner of forming the plural 
would render them of doubtful import ; as, two d*8, three Vs ; 
four g*s ; * two ec*«. — Life of Pope. W takes its written form 
and its name from the union of two V^a, this being the form of 
the Roman capital letter which we call U. — Dr. Webster. Four 
«*« will represent his age ; and their joint ages must be one x and 
four x's ; that is, five a:*». — Bailey*s Algebra. When c makes 
four vibrations to G*s three, then c is the quart of G. — Grand's 
Phil. 109 p. They have of late, *tis true, reformed the gouty 
joints, and darning work of whereunto*s, whereby^ s, thereof* s^ 
and wherewith^s. — Lord Shaftesbury. I shall only subjoin to 
these observations, that if the whereunto^s and wherewithal's may 
be denominated the gouty joints of style, the viz.*s and the i. e. 't. 
and e. g.*s for videlicet, id est, and Exempli gratia, may not un- 
fitly be termed its crutches. — Campbell* s Rhetoric. Who that 
has any taste, can endure the incessant returns of the also*s, and 
the likewise's, and the moreover*s, and the however's, and the 
notwithstanding* s ? — Id. 

26f>. To distinguish several persons* of the same name and 
family from others of a different name and family, the title, and 
not the proper name, is varied to express (he distinction ; as, the 
Misses Story, the Messrs. Story. The elliptical meaning is, the 
Misses and Messrs. who are named Story. 
. 270. To distinguish unmarried from married ladies, the proper 

9 Pro. ftn-tTp'5-d§gz. t Pro. ar'klvez. u Drawere, trowsers. sclasors, ar» 
j^aral. * Although but one thing maybe meant, yet it consists oi two parts.*— 

* If we wish to distinguish the unmarried from the married Howards, we call 
them the Miss Howards. If we wish to distinguish these Misses f^om other 
Misses, we call Ihem the Misses Howard. — Fowle. 

9 
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name, and not the title, should be varied ; as, the Miss Clarks. 
When we mention more than one person of different names, the 
title should be expressed before each ; as. Miss Burns, Mia» 
Parker, and Miss Hopkinson were present. 



LESSON XLIV. 

GENDER.* 

271. Gender is the distinction of sex. 

272. "There are four genders, — the masculine, the 
feminine^ the common, and the neuter" 

273. "The masculine gender denotes males; as, /a- 
ther, brother, uncle" 

274. * 'The feminine gender denotes females; as, moth' 
er, sister, aunt" 

275. The common gender denotes either males or fe- 
males, or both ; as, children, cousin, friend, 

276. "The neuter gender denotes neither males nor 
females ; as, hook, bench, paper" 

277. The English language has three methods of dis- 
tinguishing the sexes, — by entirely different words, — 
by different terminations, — and by prefixing a word indi- 
cating sex. 



278. I. 


By different words ; as, 




Male, 


Female. 


Malt 


Female. 


Bachelor* 


maid. 


Launderer, 


laundress. 


Beau, 


belle. 


Lord, 


lady. 


Boy, 


girl. 


Man, [ter 


, woman. 


Bridegroom, 


bride. 


Mastert or mis 


- mistress. 


Brideman, 


bridemaid. 


Margrave, 


margravine. 


Brother, 


sister. 


Marquis, 


marchioness, h 


Buck, 


doe. 


Milter. 


spawner. 


Drake, 


duck. 


Moor, 


mooriaco. 


Drone, 


bee. 


Nephew, 


niece. 


Duke, 


duchess. 


Sloven, 


slut. 


Father, 


mother. 


Sir. 


madam. 


Friar, 


nun. 


Sire, 


dame. 


Gander, 


goose. 


Son, 


daughter. 


Hart, 


roe. 


Stag, 


hind. 


Hero, 


heroine, t 


Steer, 


heifer. 


Husband, 


wife. 


Uncle, 


aunt. 


Kin,?. 


queen. 


Wizard, 


witch. 


Lad, 


lass. 


Widower, 


widow. 


Landgrave, 


landgravine. 







* The Supreme Being is, in. a)! languages masculine, inasmuch as the mascu- 
line sex is superior and more excellent ; and as He is the Creator of all, tbe 
Father of gods and men,— Harris Hermes. 

t Pro. hSW-5-1n. XMaister is the old word foi> master and miKtor, 
tress is altered to mutress. b Pro. mar'shttn-ess. 
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279. 11. 


By different terminations. 




The regular 


feminine termination is e$$. e 


Six words end with 


Male, 


Female, 


Male, 


Female, 


Abbot, 


abbess. 


Host, 


hostess. 


Actor, 


actress. 


Huckster, 


huckstress. 


Adulterer, 


adulteress. 


Hunter, 


huntress. 


Ambassador,* 


ambassadress. 


Idolater, 


idolatress. 


Adulator, 


adulatress. 


Inheritor, 


I inheritress, 
I inheritrix. 


Anchoret, 


anchoress. 


Arbiter, 


arbitress. 


Instructor, 


instructress. 


Auditor, 


auditress. 


Inventor,' 


inventress.t 


Author, 


authoress. 


Jew, 


Jewess. 


Barber, 
Baron, 


barberess. 
baroness. 


LegislatM*, 


C legislatrcsi, 
{ legislatriz. 


Benefactor, 


benefactress. 


Lion, 


lioness. 


Canon, 


canoness. 


Mayor, 


mayoress. 


Caterer, 


cateress. 


Mediator, 


C mediatrett, 
I mediatriz. 


Champion, 


championess. 


Chanter, 


chantress. 


Monitor, 


monitress. 


Charmer, 


charmeress. 


Murderer, 


murderess. 


Chider, 


chideress. 


Neatherd, 


neatress. 


Chief, 


chiefess. 


Negro, 


aegress. 


Cloisterer, 


cloistress. 


Orator, 


' oratrest, 
; [ oratriz. 


Coheir, 


coheiress. 


Competitor, 


1 competitress, 
[ competitrix. 


Patron, 


patroness. 


Pedler, 


pedleress. 


Conductor, 


conductress. 


Peer, 


peeress. 


Count, Earl, 


countess. 


Poet, 


poetess. 


Creator, 


creatress. 


Porter, 


portress. 


Czar, 


czarina.t 


Preceptor, 


preceptress. 


Deacon, 


deaconess. 


Priest, 


priestess. 


Demander, 


demandress. 


Prince, 


princess. 


Demon, 


demoness. 


Prior, 


prioress. 


Detractor, 


detractress. 


Procurer, 


procuress. 


Director, 


directress. 


Prophet, 


prophetess. 


Doctor, 


doctress. 


Proprietor, 


proprietress. 


Editor, 


editress. 


Protector, 


protectress. 


Elector, 


electress. 


Quaker, 


Quakeress. 


Emperor, 


empress. 


Seamster, 


seamstress. 


Enchanter, 


enchantress. 


Shepherd, 


shepherdess. 


Fornicator, 


fornicatress. 


Solicitor, 


solicitress. 


Founder, 


foundress. 


Songster, 


songstress. 


God, 


goddess. § 


Sorcerer, 


sorceress. 


Governor, 


governess. 


Spectator, 


spectatress. 


Guider, 
Hebrew, 


guideress. 
hebrewess. 


Sultan, 


C sultaness, 
( sultana. 


Heir, 


heiress. 


Suitor, 


suitress. 


Hermit, 


hermitess. 


Tailor, 


tailoress. 



eEss is a contraction of the Hebrew word easa, a fymBle,-~CardM, 
* Embassador and embassadress preferred by Dr. Webster. 
tPro. zUi-^ee'-n&h. $ Names of beatben deitiet, fOleaque Miaei 
Inventrix. Pir^, G«o. Lib, I, 
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Mmle, Female, Male. Female. 

Tempter, temptress. Votary, votaress. 

Tiger, tigress. Warrior, warrioress. 

Traitor, traitress. Administrator, administratrix. 

Treasurer, treasuress. Arbitrator, arbitratrix. 

Tutor, tutoress, tutress. Coadjutor, coadjutrix. 

Tyrant, tyranness. Deserter, desertrix. 

Viscount,* viscountess.* Executor, executrix. 

Victor, victress. Testator. testatrix. 

288. in. By prefixing a word indicating sex. 
A male teacher, a female teacher. 

Male children, female children. 

A man servant, a maid servant. 

A he goat, a she goat. 

A queen bee, a hen sparrow, a female warrior. 

281. Nouns of the neuter gender become masculine or /etitt- 
nine by a figure of speech called personification ; as, 

Mature, unsophisticate by man, 

Starts not aside from her Creator's plan. 

Ingenious Art, with her expressive face, 

Steps forth to fashion and refine the race. — Cowper. 

282. In personifying nouns f of the neuter gender, those nounf 
which possess the power **of imparting and are by nature strong and 
efficactotlrs,'* are put in the masculine gender ; as, the sun, time, 
death, fiar, sleep, anger, revenge, winter, thunder, wind, war. 
Those nouns which are receivers or containers, — which " are pe- 
culiarly beautiful, amiable," or attractive, are put in the femi- 
nine gender ; as, the moon, earth, city, a ship, nature, art, cheer- 
fulness, pleasure, fame, fortune, church, virtue, wisdom, hope, 
epringi peace. Illustration. 

The sun is darkened at his going forth. 

And the fmoon shall not cause her light to shine ; 

And the earth shall be shaken out of her place. 

Lowth^s Trans. 
Wisdom hath builded her house ; she hath hewn out her seveu 
pillars. — Bible. 

How doth the city sit solitary that was full of people ! she that 
was great among the natioms aad princess among the provinces, 
how is she become tributary. — Bible. 

Tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy sle^ 
ffe, like the world, his ready visits pays 
Where fortune smiles. — Young. 

^The thunder 

Winged with red lightning and impetuous rage. 
Perhaps hath spent his shafts. — Milton. 

Pleasure her name — good name 
Tho' ill applied. A thousand forms she took. 
The most unsubstantial, unessential shade. 
Was earthly Fame. She was a voice alone ; 
She never thought, but gabbled ever on. — Pollok, 

*Fro. TVkownt, — Vi'kownt-ess. f Commen nouns, wlien personified, some- 
thBM becoMtt j^oper. The substance of 262 is suggested by HarrW* Hermm 
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Next Anger rushed, hit eyes on fire. 

In lightniug owned hi8 secret strings. ' 

And Hope enchanted smiled, and waved her golden hair. 

And longer had she 3ung, but with a frown 

Revenge impatient rose. 

And ever and anon he boat 

The doubling drum with furious heat. — Collins, 
2S3. Some nouns including whole species are frequently ex* 
pressed in the masculine gender ; as, Man should loye and serve 
his Creator. The genus man includes the whole species, that is, 
all mankind ; and implies that men, women, and children should 
love and serve their Creator. The word Jiorse is used frequently 
to comprehend his whole species ; as, Hast thou given the horse 
strength ? Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ? He paw- 
eth in the valley and rejoiceth in his strength. The same prin- 
ciple is illustrated by the examples which follow ; as. Who pro- 
videth for the raven his food ? Doth the hawk fly by thy wis- 
dom, and stretch her wings towards the south ? — Bible, 



LESSON XLV. 
CASE. 

284. " Case is a change of termination" or situation to 
express the different relation of things to each other. 

285. " Nouns and pronouns have three cases, — ^the 
nominative, the possessive, and the objective," 

286. The nominative case denotes the subject of the 
verb, or the word which governs it ; as, Man thinks ; he 
reasons ; latos must be obeyed. 

287. The possessive case denotes a possessor, and im- 
plies ownership or the possession of property ; as, Ed- 
win's hat. The court-^martiaV $ decision. My father's 
mansion. 

288. An apostrophe is a comma placed over a word. 

289. The sign of the possessive case is an apostrophe 
and the letter s, added to a noun, or an apostrophe only, 

290. The apostrophe is placed before the s in the sin- 
gular number ; as, the hoy^s satchel. 

291. " In the plural number, when the nominative ends 
with s, the possessive case is formed by adding the apos- 
trophe only," — ^by placing the apostrophe after the s ; as, 
the girls' pelisse. 

292. The apostrophe is placed before the s in plural 
nouns that do not end with 5 ; as the alderman's meeting. 

293. Most singular nouns ending with nee or ss add 
an apostrophe only, to prevent a succession of hissing 

9* 
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sounCts } as, for benevolence' sake, — kindness* sake. "The 
word witness adds an apostrophe and s ;'' as, the witness's 
testimony. — tngersolVs Grammar. 

294. Proper names ending with 5, ss^ or a;, add an 
apostrophe and 5 to the possessive, when their union with 
the following word requires it ; as, Ross's discoveries,— 
NiUs's Register, — Charleses resignation. When their 
union with the following word does not require it, an 
apostrophe only is added ; as, " Achilles' wrath." — Pope, 
" Festus came into Felix's room." Alger's Pro, BihUk 
Acts 24, 27. 

295. When the apostrophic s will coalesce with its noun, 
it is pronounced in the same syllable ; as, John's. But if 
it will not coalesce, it adds a syllable to the word ; as, 
Thomas's bravery, pronounced as if written Thomasis, — 
the Church's prosperity, Churchis prosperity.— •2>r. Web^ 
ster. 

296. The objective case denotes the object of a verb, a 
participle, or a preposition ; as, I saw John, teaching 
Jdin^s, and he saw me. Eliza sits on the sofa with her 
sister. 

DECLENSION OP NOUNS. 

297. To decline a noun or pronoun, is to name the 
^hfee cases and their variations to express person and 
number. 

P088. 

parent's, 

parents', 

child's, 

children's, 

votary's, 

votaries', 

sex's, 

sexes* 

alderman's, 

aldermen's. 



298. JVom. 

Sing. Parent, 

Plu. Parents, 

Sing. Child, 

Plu. Children, 

Sing. Votary, 

Plu. Votarits, 

Sing. Sex, 

Plu. Sexes, 

Sing. Alderman, 

Plu. Aldermen, 



Obj. 
parent, 
parents. 
chUd. 
children, 
votary, 
votaries, 
sex. 
sexes, 
alderman, 
aldermen. 



LESSON XLVI. 
ARTICLE. 

299. An article is a word placed before nouns, to lim- 
it, define, or modify their meaning ; as, a hand, an hour, 
an eagle, the memory. 

300. The words a, an, and the, are the articles of the 
English language. A and an are the same article. 
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301. A OT an 18 called the indefinite article. 

302. The is called the definite article. 

303. ^ or an means one, and is used to point out one 
single thing of a kind without determining what that 
thing is ; as, ^ man was drowned. It is placed before 
nouns in the singular number only ; as, an orphan, a 
union. 

304. A is used when the next word begins with a con- 
sonant ; as, a hundred, a thousand. 

305. An is used when the next word begins with a vow- 
el or with a silent h ; as, an owl, an enemy, an honor. 

306. A is used before words beginning with u long^ and 
before the adjective one ; as, a useful book, a university, 
such a one, many a one. 

307. An is used before words beginning with u long or 
with h not silent, when the accent is on the second syllable ; 
as, an united people, an historical account, on heroic ac- 
tion. 

S08. A or an is used before collective nouns, and those preced- 
ed by such adjectives as few, great many, dozen, hundred, thou- 
sand, million, and others of similar import ; as, a score, an army, 
a few persons, a great many men, a dozen buttons, a hundred 
soldiers, a thotuand days, a million years. The article a or an 
is usually placed before an adjective belonging to the same noun ; 
as, a good man. It sometimes comes between a plural adjective 
and a singular noun, giving the noun a distributive meaning ; as, 
many an hour, many a flower. 

809. A or an is sometimes preceded by adjectives, when a com- 
parison is made; tLS,sueh a person is as good a man as his neighbor. 

810. The article the has nearly the meaning of this, that, these, 
or those, and is placed before nouns in both numbers ; it is also 
placed befoi'e adverbs and adjectives in the comparative or super- 
lative degree, <* to mark the degree more strongly, and to define it 
more precisely ;" as, the more studious you are, the more im- 

Srovement you will make. The more I see him, the better I like 
im. 

811. The definite article the points out, or refers to some par- 
ticalar thing which is supposed to be well known to the speaker 
or writer ; as, a man of integrity is the man we seek. 

812. " A noun without an article, or any other word," to limit 
it, is generally taken in its widest sense ; as, * The proper study 
of mankind is man.* — Pope. ** Man includes the whole species.'* 
—^Lowth. 

818. ** A noun without a definitive is frequently used in an in- 
definite sense to denote a number or quantity, but not the whole ; 
as, * From whom also I received letters to the brethren.' — Acts, 
22, 5. ♦ A house is consumed by fire— fire is extinguished by 
water.* Letters, fire, and watery without an * article,' denote 
some, an ind^nite number, but not all.** — Dr. Webster. 
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LESSON XLVII. 
ADJECTIVE * 

314. " An adjective is a word joined to a noun or pro- 
noun/' and usually expresses a quality of the thing nam- 
ed ; as, an honest man, — an amiable woman, — she is stu^ 
dious. 

315. Adjectives that do not express quality, generally 
limit, define, or modify the meaning of the nouns or pro- 
nouns to which they belong ; as, twenty birds, that boy, 
those girls, ev^ry day, one man. 

316. The only variations which adjectives admit, are 
the degrees of comparison, except that different numeral 
adjectives are used to agree with their nouns. 

317. Comparison is a change in the form of an adjec- 
tive to express different degrees of quality ; as, soft^ soft' 
cr, softest, 

318. " Adjectives have three degrees of comparison, — 
the positive, the comparative^ and the superlative" 

319. The positive degree denotes the simple form of 
an adjective without any variation of meaning ; as, coarse^ 
fine, happy. 

320. The comparative degree increases or lessens the 
meaning of the po^tive, and denotes a comparison be- 
tween two persons or things ; as, coarser ^ finer , happier, 
--'^' Homer was the greater genius, and Virgil the more 
correct writer.'* — Blair. 

321. The superlative degree increases or lessens the 
positive to the greatest extent, and denotes a comparison 
between one and all other persons or things of the same 
kind ; as, coarsest, finest, happiest. — " Of all the great 
poets. Homer is the most simple in his style." — BUdr. 

REGULAR ADJE(!;TIV£S. 

322. Adjectives are regularly compared, when their 
comparative degree ends with er, or is formed by prefix- 
ing more or less to the positive ; and when their superla- 
tive degree ends with est, or is formed by prefixing most 
jCH* least to the positive. 

VARIETIES. 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

Tall, taller, tallest. 

Safe, safer, safest. 



■tances 



AcUectives expreM theonality, qiiantttj, cumber, situation, and circom- 
ices of noons. — Ptrlef* Oram. 
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Potitive. 


Comparative. 


8uperlativ€, 


Dry, 


drier, 


driest. 


Hot, 


hotter, 


hottest. 


Happy, 


happier, 


happiest. 


Ample, 


ampler. 


amplest. 


Discreet, 


discreeter. 


discreetest. 


Amiable, 


more amiable. 


most amiable. 


Difficult, 


less difficult, 


least difficult. 
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823. Most dissyllables compared by er and est, end with y or 
silent Cy or are accented on the last syllable ; as, lofty, loftier, lof" 
tiest, — able, abler, ablest, — polite, politer, politest, 

324. Most adjectives of two syllables and all adjectives of more 
than two syllables, are compared by more and most, — less and 
least, 

325. All regular adjectives susceptible of comparison, can be 
compared by more and most^ — less and least. 

326. Different degrees of comparison are expressed about 
things having the same qualities ; as, coarse wool, coarser wool, 
coarsest wool. 

327. Different degrees of comparison are not applicable to ad- 
jectives, whose meaning cannot be increased or diminished ; as, 
cubic, absent, quadrangular. 

328. Every adjective implies a general comparison of its noun 
with any and every other noun in the language ; for if a man is 
fjoise, he is wise in comparison with others, who do not possess so 
much wisdom, — a tree is high by a comparison with other trees 
that are lower, — a gown is red by a comparison with all other 
gowns of a different color. 

329. Adjectives which express a quality or modification of a 
noun distinct from every thing else, and which do not admit in- 
crease or diminution, are used only in the positive degree ; as, 
square, round, globular, present, parallel. 

330. Adjectives not used in all the degrees are defective in 
comparison ; as, conical, preferable, westernmost. Conical is 
wanting in the comparative and superlative dQ^rees, preferable in 
tiie positive and superlative, and westernmost in the comparative 
degree. 

831. Adjectives of superlative signification, do not admit degrees 
of comparison ; as, chief, infinite, principal. 

832. Adjectives terminating with ish, denote a degree of com- 
parison less than the positive ; as, saltish, whitish, blackish. 

333. Various degrees of comparison may be expressed by ad- 
verbs; as divery good apple, an extremely warm day. 

334. Equality of comparison is frequently expressed by so, and 
as ; as, Laura is not so studious as her sister, — Thomas is as in- 
dustrious as his brother. 

335. The word perfect is pronounced incomparable by the Uest 
authorities, and the rule they adopt is as frequently violated. This 
rule holds good respecting its primitive meaning ; but words by 
use frequently adopt the meaning of other words; they then be- 
come subject to similar modifications ; as, a perfect writer may 
mean an excellent writer, a correct writer, — a perfect knowledge 
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of any science implies a thorough knowledge, — and in this adopt- 
ed sense, perfect becomes susceptible of coinparison. 

IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 

S36. Adjectives are irregularly compared when different words 
are used to express the comparative and superlative degrees ; as, 
good, better, beat. 

337. Irregular adjectives used in the positive, comparative, and 
superlative degrees,— 6od, ill, or evil, worse, worst ; far, farther, 
farthest, farmost, farthermost ; fore, former, foremost, or first ; 
good, better, best ; late, later, or latter, latest or last ; little, less 
or lesser, least ; low, lower, lowest or lowermost ; much or many, 
more, most ; near, nearer, nearest or next ; old, older or elder, 
oldest or eldest, 

DEFECTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

888. ** Adjectives in the comparative and superlative degrees 
are scHnetimes formed from prepositions and adverbs ; as. 
Prepositions, Comp. Super. 

Behind, hinder, hindmost or hindermost. 

Beneath, nether, nethermost. 

In, inner, innermost or inmost. 

Under, under, undermost. 

Up, upper, upmost or uppermost. 

Mverbs. 

Aft, after, aftmost or aftermost. 

Forth, further, furthest or furthermost. 

Out, outer or utter,outmost, outermost, utmost. 

or uttermost." 

839. " In behind and beneath, the first syllable of the preposi 
tion is dropped. In beneath and out, the diphthongs are contract 
ed. Former is a contraction offoremore.** 

1^40. The words antepenultimate, penultimatef and ultimate 
express a gradation of comparison. 

341. The following adjectives are used only in the comparatfvr 
degree, — anterior, interior, ir^erior, junior, major, minor, po's 
terior, preferable, senior, thither ; as, " Hither beat and thithes 
beat.** — Lowell Mason. 

342. Adjectives used only in the comparative and superlativi 
degrees, — exterior,, extreme ; prior, prime ; superior, supreme 
ulterior, ultimate; hither, hithermost ; as, ^Hither Gaul.*-» 
Caisar*s Com. Tr. 

343. Some adjectives form their superlative degree by subjoin 
ing most to nouns, adjectives, adverbs, or prepositions ; as, from 
dotvn, end, front, eastern, head, mid or middle, north, northern, 
rear, south, southern, top, xvestern, are formed, downmost, end' 
most,frontmo8t, eastmost, headmost, midmost, or middlemost, 
northmost, northernmost, rearmost, southmost, sotitJiemmostf 
topmost, westernmost. 

Note l.~Tbe plaees of a4jective8 apparently defective in comparison may 
be supplied by others of the same meaning ; as, Po8. eqaal, Comp. superior, 
Saperl. supreme, or chief; equal, is^ferior, lowest ; fore, prior, prime ; great, major, 
greatest i Uttle, minor, or minus, least } much, plus^ mostj oW, senior ^ oldest j 
young, junior ^ youngest 
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LESSON XLVIII. 
KINDS OF ADJECTIVES. 

344. Adjectives may properly be divided into proper^ 
common, noun, participial, campound, numeral, and dejinp' 
tive, or specifying adjectives. 

345. A proper adjective is an adjective that is derived 
from a proper name, and should begin with a capital let- 
ter ; as, American, English, FVench, Ciceronian, Socra- 
tic. 

346. A common adjective is an adjective that denotes 
quality, and is usually called an epithet ; as, mild, peaceor 
ble, thoughtful, courageous. 

347. Nouns used adjectively may be called noun adjec- 
tives ; as, sea weed, — meadow ground, — the morning sun, 
— a birch table, — a day school, — a pine trunk, — garden 
seeds, — tide waters, — an iron bar, — NeuhEngland scen- 
ery. Convenience requires an omission of the hjrphen. 

348. " A participle used as an adjective may be called 
a participial adjective;" as, a learned^ man, a, pleasing 
story. 

349. Some of the obsolete participles of irregular verbs, and 
others of contracted form, are conveniently used as adjectives ; as, 
past time, — a molten image, — wrought nails. Participles become 
adjectives by prefixing the negative particle un ; as> tcnknown, 
linseen. 

350. " A compound adjective is composed of two words 
united by a hyphen;" as, twenty-onCf-^four-leaved,"^ 
short-sighted, 

861. " Compound adjectives** are variously formed. Some ** are 
formed by uniting an adjective and a noun with a hyphen, and 
adding the termination d or ed ; as, hard-hearted,^* swift-wing' 
td. ** In the adjective long-lived, the /is softened into v. 

852. Sometimes " a noun and a participle are united by a hy- 
phen ; as, flower- decked,—*** blood- stained^ — war-denouncing.** 
It is better to omit the hyphen frequently used to unite adverbs to 
participles or adjectives ; as, well written is preferable to well' 
written. 

353. Adjectives that express number are called numer- 
al adjectives ; as, one, two, three, thirty, a hundred. 

354. Numeral adjectives are divided into cardinal adjectives ; 
as, one, two, three, ifc. ; into ordinal adjectives or adjectives of 
order; 7k», first, second, third, fourth, &c.> and multiplicattve; as, 
quadrtiple, or fourfold, quintuple or fivefold, sextuple or sixfold, 
septuple or seven-fold, &c. 

* Pro. lur'nSd. In most adjectives, the termination ed forms a distinct fyU** 
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355. Definitive or specifying adjectives precisely point 
out the nouns to which they belong, and show the extent 
of their signification, in a definite or indefinite sense. 

356. They are divided into the demonstrative ^ the dis" 
trihutivey and the indefinite. 

357. The demonstrative precisely point out the things 
to which they relate; as, that man is virtuous ; this man 
is vicious. 

358. The demonstrative adjectives are this and thaty 
with their plurals, these and those, and same, 

359. The distributive refer to all the persons or things 
that make up a number taken separately. They are 
each, every, either, and neither, 

360. Each denotes every individual of a number separately 
considered ; as, ** The king of Israel and the king of Judah sat 
each on his throne." — Dr. Webster. 

861. Every denotes all the individuals of a number separately 
considered: as, " Every man must account for himself." — Id. 

362. Either (h) relates to two persons or things taken separate- 
ly, and signifies the one or the other ; as, I will go either way 
To say, either of three, is therefore improper. — Murray. 

3ft3. jVdther imports not either (* ne-either*) ; that is, not one 
nor the other; as, " Neither office was filled." — Id. 

36i4. The indefinite refer to things in a general and indefinite 
manner. The principal adjectives of this class are, some, one, 
any, other, all, such, no or none, another, and several. 

365. Several (u) is always joined to plural nouns ; as, several 
men were present, which implies that an indefinite number of men, 
though not a large number, was present, — not less than three. 

366. Anotlxer is compounded of the article an and the adjectivB 
other. Both is a numeral adjective ; as, both offices wci-e va- 
cated. 

367. Own is an adjective. — Lowth. Own is joined with the 
possessive personal pronouns in both numbers, and expresses em- 
phasis and exclusive possession ; as, I live in my own house. 
This implies that I do not live in another man's house. 

368. What and which, and their compounds whatever, whcUso- 
ever whichever, and whichsoever, are frequently adjectives. 

369. JVhatyWhen used interrogatively, and not joined to any 
noun expressed, is properly an adjective, the noun thing or some 
other noun being understood ; as, what (thing) did you say ? 

370. What frequently has the force of some adjective preced- 
ed by the adverb ?iow, or of how only, where the adjective is ex- 
pressed ; as, " Into what (how great,) misery, he has plunged 
himself." " What a sad accident !" or, " ffow sad an accident!** 
— Wehhrr's Gram, p, 32. 

371. 1 / per, noun, numeral, specifying, and most of the com- 
p ound a i . ives seldom admit comparison. 

k When we speak of more than two, any should be used. 
M From sever, to divide, being compounded of 9wer and all. 
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LESSON XLIX. 

PRONOUN. 

3751* "A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun/ 
as, " Edwin improves Ms time ; he learns his lessons well, 
and he remembers them/' 

373. The use of a pronoun is to prevent a repetition 
of its noun, or to point out the person of the noun which 
it represents. 

374. The general divisions of pronouns are into per- 
sona/, relative, interrogative, and several subdivisions. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

375. A j^^r^oraa/ pronoun is a pronoun that always tells 
what its person is bj its form or spelling. 

37d The simple personal pronouns are /, thou, he, she, 
and it, — and their plurals we, ye or you, and they, in the 
nominative case ; those in the other cases are found by 
declining. 

377. I, represents the first person and no other, — thou, 
the second person, — he, she, and it, the third person, sin- 
gular number. 

378. The simple personal pronouns are of all genders, 
except he, she, and it. He is masculine, she is feminine, 
it is neuter. His is used in our translation of the Bible 
both in the masculine and neuter gender ; as, ''If the 
salt have lost his savor, wherewith shall it be salted 1" — 
Matt. 5, 13. - The pronoun its, now used by modern wri- 
ters,which had not been introduced into the English lan- 
guage when the Bible was translated, does not occur in 
the present version, except by misprint. 

379. The pronouns you, your, and yours, are of the 
common number, — that is, either singular or plural. The 
verb agreeing with the pronoun you is, also, of the cam- 
man number. 

380. Pronouns being used instead of nouns are subject 
to the same modifications ; namely, person, number, gen' 
der, and case, 

381. DECLENSION OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. See 22. 

The only words in the English language in which ob- 
jectives differ in their spelling from nominatives, are, me, 
us, thee, you, kim, If-er, them, and whom. 

882. The personal proDouns in the posfessire case have two 
uses, and most of them two forms ; one hai the noun expressed to 

10 
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which it beloDgs ; as, my book, your Bible ; the other has the 
governing word understood or at the end of the sentence, and is a 
substitute for two words; as, " My sword and yours are kin." — 
Shdkspeare. Yours is a substitute for the words ^our and sword, 
the word sword being understood. The remaining ones are used 
in a similar manner. 

383. COMPOUND PERSOXAL PRONOUXS. 

The compound personal pronouns are used only in the nom- 
inative and objective cases, and are formed by subjoining the 
Doun self(b)Xo the personal pronouns, my, thy, your, him, and it in 
the singular number, and the plural selves to our, your, and therm 
in the plural number. 

884. FIRST PERSON. 

Singular. Plural. 

JVom. Myself, Ourselves, 



Poss. 

Obj. myself, ourselves. 

fECOXD PERSON. 

^om. Thyself, or yourself. Yourselves 

Poss. 

Obj. Thyself, or yourself, yourselves 

THIRD PERSON. 

Mas. Fern. JVeuter. 

JVom. Himself, herself, itself. Themselves. 

Poss. 

Obj. Himself, herself, itself, themselves. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

385. A relative pronoun is a pronoun that relates to a 
preceding word, sentence, or part of a sentence, called 
its antecedent ; as, " The man, who is virtuous, deserves 
our esteem." 

386. Relative pronouns also connect their own mem- 
bers of a sentence with that containmg the antecedent 
word or phrase, which they are used to explain. 

387. Nouns are most generally the antecedents of rel- 
atives ; sometimes personal and interrogative pronouns ; 
as, *'He who is devoid of sympathy, is wanting in refine- 
ment." " Who that has a just sense of moral obliga- 
tion, will rashly forfeit the confidence reposed in him V* 

388. The relative pronouns are whoy whose, whonty 
which, that, and sometimes as. 

389. " Who and whom relate to persons." 

390. Which relates to things, or to animals that are 

> Se{f and fnul are derived from the Latin word solus, (alone.) Srff is used 
»^<iisjderably in compound words and frequently as a nonn*-^Rees' Cyclopedia, 
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not persons. Which formerly related to persons, as well 
as things ; as, ^' There was a man which had a withered 
hand."— JIfarA: 3, 1. 

391. That, whose, and as relate either to persons or 
things. 

3^ That is a relative pronoun when it can be 
changed into who, whom, or which ; and it never follows 
the word which governs it in the objective case. 

303. That is elegantly used in preference to who, whom, 
or which in the following instances ; — 

1. After an adjective in the Muperlative degree; as, << Cati- 
line's followers were the most profligate that could be found in 
any city.** 

2. After the adjective same ; as, ** He is the same gentleman 
that passed yesterday.** 

3. After the interrogative who and which to prevent tautology ; 
as, " Who that has any sense of religion, would have argued 
thus ?*' " Which of two bodies, that move with the same velocity, 
will exercise the greatest power?** 

4. When the relative has more than one antecedent connected 
by and, and one is a person and the other or others are not ; as, 
*< The woman and the estate, that became his portion, were too 
much for his moderation.** 

5. When the antecedent is a child, or when euphony requires 
it ; as, " This is the child that has been sick,** — " a noun is the 
name of any thing that exists.** 

6. When the antecedent is a collective noun, and does not di- 
rectly refer to persons ; as, * The crowds that have usually assem- 
bled, do not now assemble.* 

394. As is a relative pronoun fc Rafter the adjective such, 
sometimes after same, and in some other instances ; as, 
** Send him such books ew will please him." — Dr, Web^ 
ster. 

395. As, when a relative pronoun, can be changed in- 
to who, whom, which, or that, omitting 5ucA, same,OT other 
words used to demonstrate its antecedent, and substituting 
for them the demonstrative particles, the, that, or those, 

396. As, when in the objective case, always comes be- 
fore the word which governs it, and frequently relates to 
a whole sentence for its antecedent ; as, *' I am a linen 
draper bold, as all the world doth know." — Cowper, 
*' Participles have the same government as the verbs have 
from which they are derived." — Murray. 

397. Whose, (d) the possessive of who, is also by repu- 

e " See instances in Acts iv. 6, 34,-1 Tim. vi. 6, —J no. i. 19. *» 
A Whose is resolvable into of whom ^ or oftolUch, 
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table usage, the adopted possesnive of which^ and relates 
either to persons or things. 

Authorities for the use of whose. 
Nor crush a worm, whose useful light 
Might serve, however small, 
To show a stumbling stone by night. 
And save him from a fall. — Cowper, 
The leaves greet thee. Spring ! the joyous leaves. 
Whose tremblings gladden many a copse and glade.-^r«.i9fmafi#. 
Some felled the pine ; the oak while others hewed. 
Whose leaves a thousand changing springs renewed ; 
Whose stately bulk a thousand winters stood. — Hoole*8 Ttuso. 
Be thine the tree whose dauntless boughs 
Brave summer's drought and winter's gloom. — Sir W, Scott, 

That day the golden trump. 

Whose voice, from centre to circumference 
Of all created things is heard distinct. — Mohert Pollok. 
The great standard of purity is use, whose essential properties 
have been considered and explained. — Campbell* s Rhet, 

Time is a species of quantity, whose measure can be expressed, 
in hours, minutes, and seconds. — Day's Algebra. 

Nor is any language complete, wJwse verbs have not tenses. — 
Harris's Hermes. 

Adverbs or Modifiers are usually placed near the words, t0&««e 
signification they are intended to affect. — Dr. Webster, 

S98. Relative pronouns are so called, because they 
are dependent for their person, number, and gender, on 
a preceding word called their antecedent. 
999. Declension of the Relative Pronouns. See 209. 
The relative whom is erroneously used afler than, in- 
stead of who. If either is used, who is to be preferred. 
But reputable usage, as well as analogy, decides in favor 
of using a personal pronoun in the nominative case ; as, 
Washington, than whom, (who) (is,) no man is more de- 
serving. No man is more deserving than he is. 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

400. An interrogative pronoun is a pronoun thai is 
used in asking questions,— one that relates to a following 
word, sentence, or part of a sentence, called its suhse" 
quent ; as. Whom did you see ? I saw Henr\j, 

401. The subsequent, or that which an interrogative 
pronoun represents, is the word or phrase which will sup- 
ply its place in the answer to the question. 

402. The subsequent is always in the same case that 
the word is, which asks the question ; as, " Who wrote 
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the letter ? Deborah wrote it." Who and Deborah are 
m the same case. 

403. The interrogative pronouns are whaty who, whose, 
tohom, and which. 

404. What is used only in the nominative and objec- 
tive cases ; the other interrogative pronouns are declined 
like the relative pronouns. 

405. Widchy when used interrogatively, refers to one 
of two or more persons or things. Whether was former- 
ly used in asking questions with a dual limitation, where 
tohich is now used ; as, '' Whether is greater, the gift, or 
the altar that sanctifieth the gihV'—Matt. 23, 19. 



LESSON L. 
COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 

406. " What is often used instead of that which, or the 
thing which, and sometimes instead of those which ; and 
is therefore a compound pronoun, including both the ante- 
cedent and the relative ;" as, " What is commanded, must 
be obeyed." The antecedent part is a demonstrative 
pronoun, representing the noun thing understood. 

407. " Whatever has the meaning of any thing which 
or every thing which,** and the antecedent part is gener- 
ally an indefinite pronoun ; as " Whatever we do, should 
be well done." 

408. Whatsoever has a meaning similar to that of what' 
ever ; as, " Whatsoever he doeth, shall prosper." — Bible, 

409. ** Whoever is frequently a contpm/n^ pronoun, used 
instead of any person, or every person who ; as, " Whoever 
disregards the rights of his fellow beings, deserves the de- 
testation of mankind." 

410. Whoso and whosoever are similar to whoever both 
in meaning and use ; as, " Whoso keepeth his mouth and 
his tongue, keepeth his soul from trouble." — Prov.~ 
"Whosoever shall eat this bread, and drink this cup 
of the Lord, unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and 
blood of the Lord."— 1 Cor. li, 27. 

411. The compound pronouns are what, whatever, what" 
soever, whoever, whoso, and whosoever. Whatsoever, who* 
so, and whosoever, are confined to the solemn style« 

10* 
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INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 



412. " WhOf whoever^ whoso, lohosoever, which, which' 
ever, whichsoever, what, whatever, and whatsoever, are iw- 
definite pronouns, when not relative, interrogative, or 
compound." 

413. What stands for an indefinite idea ; as, ** He 
cares not what he says or does." — Dr, Webster, 

414. Whoever represents whatever person; as, "He 
has done unjustly, whoever (a) he is." — Walker's Trans. 
Lat. Read. 

Not thod, whoever thou art, with vaunting breath, 
Shalt long enjoy the triumph of my death. — HooWt Tasso. 
And deem the bard, whoever he be, 
Unworthy. — Cowper. 

415. Who, when an indefinite pronoun, involves the 
meaning of what person; as, "I know not who he is." 
" Tell me whom you saw." " I do not care who knows 
iV*—Steele. 

How loved, how valued once, avails thee not. 
To whom related, or by whom begot. — Cowper. 
Is it not lawful for us, not to know wJuf thou art ? — Trantt 
Walker's Lat. R. 

416. Whatever is a substitute for whatevet* thing or 
things, and is either an indefinite pronoun or an adjec- 
tive belonging to thing or things understood ; as, " WAcrf- 
ever we do, we should do all for the glory of God." 
" Whatever Gravity (may) be, it is plain, that it acts ev- 
ery moment of time." — Ostrander*s Ast. 

417. The personal pronouns, he, she, and they, and their varia- 
tions, are used indefinitely, when followed by relative pronouns ; 
as, *«^«, (that man,) who is pious, enjoys happiness.** "She, 
(that woman,) who is virtuous, deserves esteem.'* " They, (those 
persons,) who labor, will receive the rewards of industry.** He, 
the, and they do not represent any particular persons, but desig- 
nate such as fall within the sphere of description. 

418. You is used indefinitely by wHters, indicating any per- 
sons whom they may imagine to be addressed. 

419. One is frequently an indefinite prbnoun representing the 
noun person without identifying who the person is ; it forms its 
plural regularly, and sometimes has the article the or adjectives 
belonging to it ; as, any one, every one, the one, the great one^. 
It also has a possessive case ; as one's self— as one's duty. 

Examples. — " Every one (person) knows how the loss of a tooth, 
or a contusion on the lip, affects the formation of oral sounds.** — 
Porter's Analysis. 

« Inique fecit, quisquiaWXe est. 
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Eneh one shall turn to his own people. — I$a. 13. L9Wth*§ 
Trans, 
Let every one that hath ears to hear, attend to it. — Doddridge. 
I have commanded my sanctified one$, — I have also called my 
mighty ones. — Isa. 13, 3. 

420. One sometimes represents an antecedent noun in the same 
definite manner that personal pronouns do, where a repetition of 
the uoun would he unpleasant to the ear, and where a personal 
pronoun could not properly be used ; as, ** Imperfect articulation 
comes not so much from bad organs as from the abuse of good 
ones,**— Port er^s Analysis, 

DF.MONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 
42t. " This and that, these and those, are occasionally pro- 
nouns, pointing out the nouns to which they relate, as more nearer 
more distant ; and they are therefore called demonstrative pro- 
nouns. This relates to the latter of two nouns; and that to the 
former;*' as, 

Self (a) ^^^^ *n<J reason to one end aspire. 
Pain their aversion, pleasure their desire ; 
But greedy that (self love,) its object would devour; 
Utis (reason,) taste the honey and not wound the flower. — Pope, 

422. Former and latter are eom^\Xmes demonstrative pronouns; 
as, ^'Sublimity and vehemence are often confounded, the latter 
(vehemence ) being considered a species of the former , (sublim- 
ity,) Camp, Rhet, 

VARIOUS KINDS. 

423. This and that frequently represent sentences or parts of 
sentences ; as, <« And this by dear experience gain. 

That pleasure's ever bought with pain,** — Merrick, 

424. Such, that, both, and wlUch, are sometimes pronouns, 
used in the same manner that one is in 420. 

Such. 

" Call man what thou fanciest such,** (man.) 

«* Will was originally a principal verb, and is still used as such 
in our language." — Dr, Webster. 

"Many words commonly belonging to other parts of speech, are 
occasionally used as nouns, and must be parsed as such.** — 
Goold Brown* s Grammar. 

That, 

The most acceptable offering is that (the offering) of a broken 
and contrite spirit. 

His death was that (the death j of a true Christian. — Brown*§ 
JEne. 

The powers of the mind, like those (the powers) of the body, 
must be strengthened by experience. — Hedge, 
Both. 

There arrived, both (Ad;im and Eve ) stood, 

Both turned. — Milton, 

Abraham took sheep and oxen, and gave them to Abitneleeh, 

a When nouns are used t* adjectives, it is better to omit the hyphen fre- 
qqenHy used to Join them to the fonowing noun. 
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and both of them (Abraham and Abimelech,) made a coTenant 
Gen. 21, 27. 

Which, 
A good temper is the next qualification ; the value oitohieh, in 
a friend, you will want no arguments to prove. — Mrs, Chapone, 

COMPOUND WORDS. 
42d W1iat,(a) whatever, and whatsoever y are some- 
times compound words in meaning, being used instead of 
an adjective or article and a relative pronoun. 

426. What, whatever, and whatsoever, when compound 
words, generally precede the nouns to which they belong 
as adjectives or articles, and which they represent as pro- 
nouns ; and in analyzing, the noun comes between the 
adjective or article and the pronoun. 

Illustrations, 
And show what fears (those fears which,) his trembling bosom 
move. Hoole*8 Tosmo. 

What book (any book whichj he wished he read ; 
What sage (any sage-ti>AomJ to hear, be heard. Pollok. 

What blessings (those blessings which,) thy free bounty gives. 
Let me not cast away. — Pope. 

Nature endows, with richer treasures, whatever happy man 
(every happy man who,) will deign to use them.— ^Ar^fmrfe. 

In what manner (the manner in which,) be succeeded, is un« 
known to me.—Smith*8 Pro. Gram, 

This he said, signifying t&^a^ death ^fAe death which) he should 
die.— /no. 12, 33. 

We will certainly do whatsoever thing (every thing which,) 
goeth forth out of our mouth. — Jer. 44, 17. 

What time (at the time when or at which,) the sun withdrew 

his cheerful light. 
And sought the sable caverns of the night. — Hoole*8 Ta^so. 

427. The preceding quotations exemplify the philo- 
sophical meaning of what^ whatever, and whatsoever, 
when compound pronouns f as, "What improves, edifies 
us." What is elliptically what thing or that thing which 

SUBSTITUTES. 

428. Specifying adjectives and all other adjectives el- 
liptically used to represent nouns understood, may be pars- 
ed as substitutes and in the same person, number, gender, 
and case as the nouns to which they elliptically belong. 

429. Those who prefer to do it, can parse all substi- 
tutes as adjectives belonging to their nouns understood ; 
as, " Each (person) will support what all (persons) ap- 
prove." 

• Amhorities for using eowipound toordt, — Dr. 1¥$btter and Ooold Brown. 
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Obs.—Eaeh may be parsed as a subititute for each p€r$on,€i 
the third person, singular number, or as an adjective belonginr to 
person understood. ^11 may be parsed in the same manner, whea 
in the plural number. 
430. All, another, any, each, either, few, first, last, little, much, 
(a) many, neither, none, one, oton, other, same, several, sofne, 
such, this, and ^^(^andali adjectives and participles preceded by 
the article the,ikre frequently used as substitutes. 
Illustrations. 

No man can do aihother*s (another man's) duty. Ask not an^ 
other (man) to do thine. 

If a soul sin through ignorance against any (commandment) of 
the commandments of the Lord. — Lev. 4, 2, 

Either (road) of the roads, is goo<l. 

The last shall he first, and theirs* last.^Matt. 20, 16. 

Many (persons) are biased by prejudice. 

JVeither (office) of the offices will suit the candidate. 

481. JVone (b) (no one) is a substitute for the negative adjec- 
tive no, and a noun understood, and is used by good authorities in 
both numbers ; as, " ^one (no person) is so deaf as he that will 
n<rt hear." " JVbnc (no productions) of their productions are ex- 
tant.*' — Blair. 

432. One is often a substitute for the same noun in the singu- 
lar number that follows it in the plural and is separated from it by 
the preposition of; as, " One (book) of the books was lost.** 

433. Other is a substitute for nouns in the possessive singular 
and in all the cases in the plural number ; as, ** The other's (oth- 
er boy's) lesson was easy." 

Some (persons) talk of subjects that they do not understand ; 
others (other persons) praise virtue who do not practise it. — Dr. 
Johnson. 

He came unto his own (possessions,) and his own (people) re* 
ceived him not. — Jno. 1, 11. 

Charity is the same (thing) with benevolence or love. — Blair. 

Jabal was the father of such (persons) as dwell in tents, and 
such as have cattle. — Gen. 4,20. 

This (book) is my book ; that (book) is yours. All (men) are 
in pursuit of happiness. Blessed are the meek (persons.) The 
young (persons) may die ; the aged (persons) must die. The 
f>a9t (time) should be a memento for the /t*<Mre, (time.) The ma- 
ny (persons) form their opinions from the/eto. 

434. An adjective with the article ffte before it, is equivalent in 
meaning to an adjective and its noun expressed ; as. The past and 
the future are equivalent to j^os^ time and/t*ft«re time. The ar- 
ticle the before adjectives in such cases denotes the absence of 
some noun. 

ONE AirOTHER AND EACH OTHER. 

485. One and another are used together to distribute a plural 
number collectively expressed by an antecedent noun or pronouB 
among the several individuals, comprising that number. Each oth- 

a Much is derived from a Saxon word meaning heap.— Fotole. 
b JVViM, pro. nftn, bears the same relation to no, that my does to 
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er is used In a similar manner, but is properly restricted to a dual 
limitation. Correct writers, however, apply it, like each, to more 
than two individuals. 

436. One another is used, when we speak of several persons or 
things; as, "Four men were talking to one another," — Usher^e 
Gram, • 

437. Each other ought to be used, when we speak of only two 
persons or things ; as, <* Harriet and Eliza are attached to each 
other.*'^Id, 

LESSON LI. 
VERB. 

438. A verb is a word which signifies to he, to ctct^ to 
impart actioUy or to receive it ; as, I am, I act, I govern, 1 
am governed ; I believe, thou believest, he believes, 

GENERAL DIVISIONS. 

439. Verbs are divided into three classes, — active, pas- 
sive, and neuter, 

440. An cu:tive verb expresses an action which ends 
on some object, or one which passes from an agent to an 
object, and governs an objective case either expressed or 
understood; as, " Ezra respects his teacher." 

441. A passive verb denotes action received by iia 
nominative case, or the noun or pronoun to which the 
verb refers ; as, " Ezra is respected by his teacher." 

442. A neuter verb expresses existence or the state of 
existence, or it expresses an action that is wholly limited 
to its nominative case ; as, " Thou art, he is, they sit, 
we walk." 

443. The more philosophical division of verhs into transitive, 
passive, and intransitive, can he adopted, whenever preferred. 

444. The nominative case to an active verb generally precedes 
the verb, and the objective case follows it. 

DEFINITE FORM OF THE VERB. 

445. The subjoining of a participle ending with ing to the aux- 
iliary verb to be, gives to the verbal (a) tense a precise and def' 
inite meanijig. Verbs thus constructed, denote continued, pro- 
gressive, and unfinished action or existence, are either active or 
neuter, and are said to be in the Definite Form ; as. The 
masters were studying, while the misses were reciting. 

446. All verbs, whose tenses are not formed by subjoining a 
participle in ing, are used indefinitely, apart from adverbs or 
phrases which modify their meaning ; as, ** Brutus slew Caesar.* 

447. Verbs in the definite form sometimes have a passive sig 
nification ; that is, the action is received by the subject of the 
verb ; as, The house is building. 

• Fierbal tense, tense of the veriK 
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448. The component parts of the English verb, or name of ac- 
tion, are few, simple, and natural ; they consist of three words ; 
as, plough, ploughing, ploughed. These words and their inflec- 
tions, can be employed either actively or passively. Actively, 
" they plough the fields, they are ploughing the fields, they 
ploughed the fields ;'* passively, *' the faelds plough well, the 
fields are ploughing, the fields are ploughed" — /. Grant, p. 65. 

449. English and American writers have of late introduced a 
new kind of phraseology, which has become quite prevalent in the 
periodical and popular publications of the day. Their intention, 
doubtless, is to supersede the use of the verb in the definite form, 
when it has a passive signification. They say, *< The ship is be' 
ing built, — time is being wasted, — work is being advanced," in- 
stead of " the ship is building, time is wasting, the work is ad* 
vancing,** Such a phraseology is a solecism too palpable to re- 
ceive any favor ; it is at war with the practice of the most distin- 
guished writers in the English language, such as Dr. Johnson and 
Addison. When an individual says, a house is being burned, he 
declares that a house is existing, burned, which is impossible ; for 
being means existing, and burned, consumed by fire. The house 
ceases to exist as such, after it is consumed by fire. But when 
he says a house is burning, we understand that it is consuming by 
fire; instead of inaccurate precision, doubt, and ambiguity, we 
have a form of expression perfectly intelligible, beautiful, definite, 
and appropriate. 

450. The definite form of the verb, is one of the most beautiful 
and comprehensive idioms of the language. Verbs in the com- 
mon form are used indefinitely, 

451. When active verbs are changed into passive verbs, the ob- 
ject of the active verb becomes the subject of the passive verb, 
and the agent of the active verb is expressed in the objective case 
with the preposition by, with, or in ; as, ** Alexander conquered 
Persia." Persia was conquered by Alexander, 

462. " The verb bear, to bring forth, when used in the passive 
voice, and when not followed by the preposition by, has bom in- 
stead Osborne. The \ethfreight,\Ti the passive, \iz.s freighted or 
fraught." 

453. " Neuter verbs expressing change of place or state, fre- 
quently have a passive form ; as, "The sun is risen.'* "He is 

gone." 

454. This form of expression seems objectionable, notwithstan- 
ding it is sanctioned by such authorities as Lowth and Priestley. 
We prefer the use oi have io be, or am and its variations, with the 
perfect participles of neuter verbs. — See examples in Murray^s 
Octavo Gram. p. 186. 

TERMINATIONS. 

455. Verbs with respect to their terminations, are di- 
vided into regular and irregular. 

REGULAR VERBS. 

456. A regular verb is a verb, whose imperfect tense 
and perfect participle end with ed; as, Pres. save, Imp. 
taved, Per. Part, saved. 
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457. Regular verbs are of four kinds, — 1, tliose which add d 
only wh£U the verb ends with e, — 2, those which add ed only,.— 
3, those which, ending with y after a consonant, change y into t 
aad add ed, — 4, monosyllables or words accented on the last sylla- 
ble» ending with a single consonaiU aAer a single vowel, doubU 
the last Letter before ed. 

458. If is a consonant before a single vowel in the sam« sylla- 
ble ; as in swim. Qu has the power of ku>, therefore, quit doub- 
les Uie final consonant in forming the preterit. 

jExamples of each kind. 



Present, 


Imperfect, 


Per. Part. 


1. Receive, 


received. 


received. 


1. Love, 


loved, 


loved. 


2. Journey, 
2. Destroy, 
2. Delay, 
2. Learn, 


journeyed, (a) 
destroyed, 
delayed, 
learned, 


journeyed, 
destroyed, 
delayed, 
learned. 


2. Woo, 


wooed. 


wooed. 


3. Glorify, 
8. RaUfy, 


glorified, 

ratified. 


glorified, 
ratified. 


4. Drop, 
4. Commit, 


dropped, 
committed. 


dropped, 
committed. 


4. Quit, 


quitted, 
IRREGULAR VERBS. 


quitted. 



459. An irregular verb is a verb, whose imperfect tense and 
perfect participte do not end with ed ; as, Pres. go or wend. Imp. 
went. Per. Part. gone. The whole number of irregular verbs in 
the English language, the defective included, is about 177. The 
whole number of verbs, regular and irregular, simple and com- 
pounded, taken together, is about 4300. — Lowth. 

460. As shew and strew mean the same as show and strow, and 
are pronounced in the same manner, they should be disused in all 
their variations. 

461. The termination en was formerly much more used than at 
present; as, baken, boughten, bounden, chidden, cloven, drunk- 
en, foughten, gotten, holden, holpen, molten, ridden, shapen, 
shaven, sitten, spitten, slidden, stricken, stridden, striven, thriven, 
and waxen were used where baked, bought, bound, chided orchid, 
cleaved or cleft, drunk, fought, got, held, helped, melted, rode, 
shaped, shaved, sat, spit, slid, struck, strode, strived or strove, 
thrived, and waxed are now appropriately used. 

462. Boughten, drunken, molten, and cloven, are retained as 
adjectives. Beholden meaning obliged, bound in gratitude, in- 
debted, is an adjective. Rid may be considered a perfect partici 
pie or an adjective, when it means free or clear ; as, " to be rid 
of trouble.*' Holden is sometimes used in public notices, hut held 
is preferable. Stricken is common in congressional debates, but 
§truck is much more elegant. Wrought, says Dr. Webster, is 
evidently obsolescent. 

• Words of participial termination follow the sarao rule as Journey ; as, a 
' intereet. The phiral of money is moneys. 
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4£^ Many yerbs also had a in the Imperfect tense, where we 
now use o at u; acs, bare, brake, drave, gat, rang, sang, sank, spat, 
spake, sprang, sware, and tare, — for bore, broke, drove, got, rung, 
sung, sunk, spit, spoke, sprung, swore, and tore. 

464. Verbs of regular termination are preferable, when sanc- 
tioned by reputable usage ; therefore such contractions as blest, 
confesty ebeckty crost,, distrest, dreamt, dropt, exprest, fixt, jumpt, 
Learnt, Kt, mist, past, propt, shipt, snapt, stept, stopt, stript, topt, 
and whipt, should never be used either in prose or poetry instead 
of blessed, confessed, checked, crossed, distressed., dreamed, drop- 
ped, expressed, fixed, jumped, learned, lighted^ missed, passed, 
l^ropped, shipped, snapped, stepped, stopped, stripped, topped, 
whipped, and others of similar form. 

465. Past is used as an adjective; as» past time. In several 
wopds, says Dr. Webster,, the dropping of n in the participle, 
wiJI make a convenient distinction between the participle and the 
adjective ; for in the latter, we always retain the en^ — we always 
say, a written treatise, a spoken language, a bidden mystery, — 
though the best authors, write,a ** mystery hid ivom ages ;" **thd 
language spoke in Bengal." 

466. Correct usage is now in favor of contracting the pronun* 
eiation of words ending with ed, in poetry, when they do net add 
a syllable to a word, instead of contracting by an apostrophe ; as, 
confined, (pro. confind) not written confin'd^ 

MODIFICATIONS. 

467. Verbs have four properties or modifications, — mode, tense; 
number, and person. 

468. " Mode is the manner of representing what is expressed 
by the verb.** 

469. Mode is the proper translation of the Latin modus ; and 
the orthography mood confounds this grammatical term with a 
word of diiTerent origin, denoting temper or state of the mind.-" 
Br. Webster^ 

470. Verbs have five modes, — the Indicatite^ the Infinitive, 
tfte Potential^ the Imperative^ and the Subjunctive'. 

471. The Indicative mode simply affirms or declares a thing, 
either positively or negatively, or it asks a question } as, Josiah is 
studious ; he is not idle. Did you ever see him ? 

472. The Infinitive mode expresses a thing' in a general and 
unlimited manner, and has no nominative case; as. To be, to 
write, to be written. 

479. The Potential mode expresses power or ability, liberty, 
possibility, will, obligation, or necessity, and is used in asking ques- 
tions ; as, r can write, you may work, it may rain, he would go, 
they should have gone, we must write. Can vfefind him ? 

474. ** The Imperative mode of the verb is used to command, 
entreat, exhort, or permit ; this mode usually has the nominative 
after the verb,** and most generally understood; as. Leave me, 
pardon my intrusion, do not idle away your time, depart in peace. 

475. The Subjunctive or Conditional mode expresses an action 
or event in a doubtfiil or conditional manner ; as, " If you go, I 
w*H accompany jrou.*' 

47^. " Were is sometimes used in the Potential mode, Imper^ 
11 
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feet tense, instead of would be or should be ; and hctd in the Plu- 
perfect tense, instead of would have or should have ;" as, 
« Insensate wretch ! as if the attempt were light, 
T' oppose Jehovah's will, and dare his might." — Hoole*i Tasso, 
** Else had his band this panting bosom gored.*' — Id. 

477. Had rather is incorrectly used for would rather ^ or should 
rather ; and had as lives for would as lief or should as lief. Had 
better is used in a similar manner ; but in some forms of expres- 
sion, it is more difficult to be avoided. 

478. " The Imperfect tense of the Subjunctive form of the verb 
to be, is to be used only when the verb has a negative present 
signification ;" as, " If I were known" supposes " I am not 
known.'* ** If I were not known,*' supposes " I am known." A 
negative sentence has the meaning of an affirmative one ; and an 
affirmative sentence has the meaning of a negative one ; as, « If 
I had the money," implies that I have not the money, and the 
word had, preceded by if, has a negative present signification. 
The particle not would give it an opposite meaning. 

479. The potential mode may be converted into the Subjunc- 
tive by prefixing if, though, lest, or unless ; it is preferable, even 
then, to parse the verb in the Potential mode. 

480. The Imperative mode is generally used in the second per- 
son, agreeing with thou, ye, or you, expressed or understood. 

481. However, in imitation of other languages which have two 
or three persons in the Imperative mode, we occasionally meet 
with verbs used in a similar manner in the first, but more frequent- 
ly in the third person. In imperative sentences, the fewer the 
words, the more comprehensive is the language of sublime de 
scriptjons. The third person Imperative most happily and beau 
tifully expresses such descriptions, when used without the verb 
let. Turner's Sac. History of the World contains the following 
graphic version of the 1st chapter of Genesis, verse 3, in illustra- 
tion of what we have said; as, "And Elohim said, Light he! 
and light was." (a) We subjoin other authorities ; as, Thy mon- 
ey perish with thee. — Bible. My soul, turn from them, — turn 
we to survey. — Goldsmith. God save the king. — Shakspeare, 
The Lord direct your hearts. — 2 Thes. 3, 5. I love a manly reg- 
ulited liberty as much as any man, be he who he may. — Burke. 
Rahab said, According to your words, so be it. — Josh. 2, 21. 
Peace be to this house. — Luke 10, 5. 

482. Tense is the distinction of time. 

483. The general divisions of time are three, the Present, the 
Past, and the Future. 

484. The greatest number of tenses which verbs have, is six ; 
the Present, the Imperfect, the Perfect, the Pluperfect, the First 
Future, and the Second Future. 

485. Verbs in the Present tense denote what happens 
or is happening at the present time ; as, " I desire knowl- 
edge." " The scholars are studying." 

486. Verbs in the Imperfect tense denote what happen- 
ed or was happening in time completely past; as, " I scojd 

a The same is briefly expressed in Latiii,— * Sit lux ! lax Aiit.' 
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my brother yesterday, who was making preparations to 
rbit me." 

487. Verbs in the Perfect tense denote what has hap- 
pened or has been happening in time past up to the pres- 
ent, leaving a portion of the time yet to pass away ; as, "I 
have been arranging my minerals to-day, and have had no 
leisure for other avocations." 

488. Verbs in the Pluperfect tense denote what had 
happened or had been happening, at or before some oth- 
er past time specified in the sentence ; as, ** I had obtained 
the intelligence, before Henry arrived, and had been pre- 
paring to receive him." 

489. The IHrst future tense denotes what will happen 
or what will be happening hereafter ; as, " The sun will 
rise to-morrow, and I shaU then be making preparations to 
depart." 

490. The Second future (a) tense denotes what will 
have happened or what will have been happening, at or 
before some other future time specified in the sentence ; 
as, " I shall have closed my school by the first of Decem- 
ber." " I shall have been making preparations a month, 
before my friend arrives. " 

491. The Present tense in the Indicative mode is used to ex- 
press genera] facf^ which are true or false at all times, though 
centuries may have elapsed since they were uttered ; as, ** God is 
love.** " Men live to do good.** " Ardent piety breathes a spirit 
of devotion.** 

492. The present tense is used in speaking of actions continued 
with occasional intermissions to the present time ; as, " He walks 
out every morning.** ** The President visits his residence every 
summer.** — Murray. 

493. We use the Present tense in speaking of a person who 
has long been dead, but whose works are extant ; he seems to live 
in them, — though dead, yet speaks; as, "Seneca reasons and 
moralizes well.** "Job speaks feelingly of his afflictions.** 

494. The historian, the poet, and the orator, frequently use the 
Present tense to exhibit to the view of the reader or hearer, past 
or future transactions as if actually present. This use of it 
heightens greatly the power of description ; as. 

Now storms the victor, at the Trojan wall. 

Surveys the towers, and meditates their fall. — Jliad 5. 

495. The Present tense is used to express future time when 
preceded by ere, before, after, till, until, or as soon as. The 
mind being carried forward to the time that an event happens, 

a Future Perfect would be a more appropriate name for the Second fUtura 
tense, as it denotes time which will be past and finished at some future timo 
The only objection is innovation. 
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tttsily conceives U to be present ; therefore, ftia verb If eiily relm- 
tively future. Several tenses that are used to express tone, vm 
frequently relatively future. 

496. Future time is sometimes expressed after the particles ere» 
brfore, till, or until, an auxiliary being understood ; as, 

** Ere fresh morning (shall) streak the east, 

We roust be risen.'* — Milton, 

** Prove that you have human feelings. 

Ere you (shall) proudly question ours." — Cowper, 
This is a poetic license, and is not admissible in prose. The verbs 
following ere, before, till, or until, are always in the Indicative 
mode, when the auxiliary is understood. 

497. The Infinitive mode and participles are used to expreas 
relatively present, past, or future time. 

498. The simple form of the verb in the Imperfect tense. In- 
dicative mode, without an auxiliary, is called the preterit (past 
tense) in grammars and dictionaries. 

499. The word imperfect means unfinished, or incomplete. 
The Imperfect tense derived its name from the use of the definite 
form of the verb in that tense. 

500. The perfect tense is used to denote time past and finished 
at the present time, including the time mentioned ; but die Imper- 
fect tense is used to denote time completely past before tke pres- 
ent time, * I saw my brother yesterday.* This event occurred in 
time completely past, — therefore, the Imperfect tense is appropri- 
ately used. < I have read the news this week.' In this sentence, the 
Perfect tense is correctly used, because it denotes the finishing of 
a past action at the present time, including the whole of that por- 
tion of the week which had passed previous to the reading of the 
news, and leaving a part of it yet to pass away. When we speak 
of any event *' as happening or not happening" in the day, week, 
month, year, century, or ** age, in which we mention it, the Per- 
fect must be employed ;" as, < I have been writing to-day ;' 
* Much labor has been done this month ;' * Many remarkable 
events haite transpired this year;* * Philosophers have made great 
discoveries in the present century.' In speaking of the past cen- 
tury, we should use the Imperfect tense, because time complete- 
ly past is denoted. We should say, " Philosophers made great 
discoveries the past century." «* The perfect tense is also used 
when no particular past time is specified ;" as, « I have read Watts 
on the Mind many times.' 

601. We should use the Perfect tense in speaking of the 
writings of an author whose writings are now in existence ; but 
if neither the writings nor the author is in existence, the Imper- 
fect should be used. 

** We can properly say * Cicero has xjoritten orations;' but we 
cannot properly say * Cicero ha^ written poems,' — because the 
orations are in being, hut the poems are lost." 

502. The perfect tense, preceded by when, after, ere, brfore^ 
till, until, or as soon as, is often used to denote the relative time 
of a future action or event ; as, ** When I have finished my letter, 
I will attend to his request*' — Murray, " Ton shall not regreet 
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our fair dominions, till twice five summers have enriched our 
fields." Shakspeare 

Salvation ! O salvation ! 

The joyful sound proclaim, 

Till earth's remotest nation 

Has learned Messiah's name. — Bishop Heber. 



LESSON LII. 
NUMBER AND PERSON. 

503. The number and person of a verb are those mod- 
ifications or changes, which it undergoes to agree with 
its nominative case or subject. 

504. Verbs have two numbers, the singular and the 
plural, and three persons in each number. 

605. Verbs abstractly considered have no number or person; but 
are said to possess these modifications, because the nominatives* do 
with which they agree. 

506. The verb, in some of its parts, varies its endings, to agree 
with different persons of the same number ; as. Thou loves^, he 
love^^ or lovet. — Murray, 

507. The verb is never varied in the plural number, nor in the 
first person singular number, to express the different persons, ex- 
cept one or two variations of the verb be or am. In the compound 
tenses, the variations are confined to the auxiliary verbs. 

508. There are two general forms of expressing language, 
which in different ways affect the number and person of verbs> 
called the solemn and familiar style. 

FAMILIAR STYLE. 

509. The familiar style consists principally in the var 
riations, which arise from the use of the pronoun you both 
in the singular and plural number. 

510. In the familiar style, none of the terminations of verbs are 
varied to agree with their respective nominatives, except the third 
person singular in the Indicative mode. Present tense, the auxilia- 
ry has, which is used with the perfect participle to form the third 
person singular of the perfect. Indicative and Subjunctive modes, 
and a few variations of the verb be or am. 

511. The third person singular in the Indicative mode. Pres- 
ent tense, familiar style, always ends with s or e», and the same 
rules are applicable in adding this termination as in forming the 
plural number of nouns. 

I. The verb be or am in the Indicative mode. Present tense, 
has am in the first and is in the third person singular, and are in 
the second person singular, and in all the persons of the plural 
number. 

512. The Imperfect tense. Indicative mode, has was in the first 
and third persons singular, and were in the second person singular 
and in all the persons of the plural number. The remaining parts 
of the verb be or am are varied like other verbs. 

11» 
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513. 8 or ef sometimes adds a syllable to a word; as, he rlsd>, 
rais£», finishes. V is changed into« after a consonant and e« is 
added ; as, he denies, tries, mes; es, is also added to o after a con- 
sonant 'y as, he goes, does, and undoes. But after a vowel in both 
cases s only is added ; he conveys, (a) surveys, jouroeys, agrees, 
sees, frees, coos, and woos. 

Authorities foi' woos. Is there not 

A tongue in every star that talks with man. 

And woos him to be wise .' nor woos in vain. — BarbaultL From 
Barber's Gr. El. 

Oft when some lover trembling woos the fair. 
She seems to lend an unexperienced ear. — Hoifle*s TVisso^ 
The muse, that soft and sickly woos the ear 
Of love, or chanting loud in windy rhyme 
Of fabled hero, raves through gaudy tale 
Not overfraught with sense, I ask not. — Pollok, 
Authorities for^'ou when used in the singular number. 
You is the second person of the singular number, as well as of 
the plural. — Dr, Webster, 

When used for the singular number, custom hath determined 
that it shall be you, — CampbelVs Rhet, 

Thou in the polite, and even in the familiar style, is disused, 
and you is employed instead of it ; we say you have, — not thou 
hast. In this case, we apply you to a single person. — Lowth, 

You is plural in form, and, in sense, either singular or plural, 
according to the number of the noun which it personates. — JVut- 
ting's Grammar. 

In the second person singular in English, you were is general- 
ly used for thou wast. — Stamford's Gram, 

In the second person singular in English, we commonly use the 
plural form, except in solemn discourse ; as, tu es, thou art, 
much oftener, you are. — Gould's Lat. Gram. 

2. Es, Thou art or you are. Eras, thou wast or you were, — 
Goodrich's Lat. Exercises. 

Bishop. Do you unfeigned ly believe all the Canonical Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament? Answer. I do believe 
them. — The Book of Com. Prayer, Mother! you have «lej;)t 
too long. — Shakspeare. Here it is for you, my dear.— .^isf 
Edgeworth. Stop, degraded wretch ! you shall not abuse your 
horse. — Pierpont. 

514. If you is to be classed with plurals in all cases, we must, 
to be consistent, apply yourselves to a single person. Yet we 
make the proper distinction, — yourself is applied to one person, — 
yourselves to more. Whatever verb therefore is used with you 
when applied to an individual, it must be considered as a verb in 
the singular aumber. Dr. Webster. 

616. If the subject of a verb is in the singular number, the verb 
must be considered in the singular number ; if the subject is plu- 
ral, the verb must agree with it in the plural number. In the 
use of the pronoun you, if we have any doubts whether one indi- 

a Omne^ adds a in the third person singular and ed in the preterit} wo* 
and e»o form tbeir third person singular and preterit precisely on the same 
principle. 
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Tldual is addressed or more than one, the pronoun may be parsed 
in the common number. 

616. The use of the verb teas with the pronoun you, in the In- 
dicative mode. Imperfect tense, instead of were, though frequent 
in colloquial and extemporaneous discourse, does not appear to be 
well supported by classic writers, and must, therefore, be consid- 
ered vulgar. Pres. Sing. You are, Imperf. Sing. You were, 
- Mger. 

517. There is as much propriety in saying you is and you has, 
as there is in saying you was. You being plural in form, requires 
a verb of plural form to agree with it. Is, has, and was have al- 
ways been singular in form, and cannot, therefore, agree with a 
nominative of plural form. Both in the singular and plural num- 
ber, we should use you are, you were, you have been. 

SOLEMN STYLE. 

518. In the solemn style, thou is used in the singular, and ye in 
the plural number. 

519. '* The solemn style is used, chiefly, in the Bible, in sa- 
cred descriptions, and in prayer.** Poetry abounds with it, and it 
is also used by the Society of Friends. 

I. The termination th or eth, instead of « or es, even in solemn 
^style has become obsolete, and ought, therefore, to be confined to 
quotations from scripture. Ye in the solemn style is obsolescent, 
and you is used in its place. Ye occurs often in the Bible ; as, 
••Praise ye the Lord.*' 

520. The simple verbs of the present and imperfect tenses in 
the Indi^tive mode, add st or est in the second person singular, 
solemn style, with the same modifications that the verb undergoes 
in adding es to the third person singular; as. Thou seest, hearesf, 
does^, wooest, sittest, journey e«*, love**, glortest, ^utiest, sawest, 
obeyedst, gu^rdedst, and ratifieds^ 

I. In the second person singular of the compound tenses, st or 
est is added to the auxiliary verbs, except shall and will which 
add t ; as, shaU, wi\t. Wert is the second person singular of the 
subjunctive imperfect, subjunctive form, and hast of the indica- 
tive perfect. 

621. The imperfect, indicative, is often more elegantly ex- 
pressed with the auxiliary didst before the verb than with the 
verb alone ; as, ** Didst thou know thy duty ?** is more elegant 
than " knewest thou thy duty ?** 

I. The verb be does not vary from the familiar style, except 
that art is used in the second person singular, present tense, and 
wast in the imperfect indicative ; as, thou art, thou wast, if thou 
wast. 

622. May, can, might, could, would, and should add st only 
in the second person, and are pronounced in one syllable. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

523. A defective verb is a verb that is wanting in some 
of its modes, tenses, or participles. 

624. May, can, must, shall, and ought have no participles. 

I. The principal defective verbs are may, can, shall, and Ufill 
when an auxiliary, which have in the imperfect, might, could. 
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should, and would ; and must, ought, quoth, beware, wit, wis, and 
trow. 

625. " Beware is compounded of the verb be and the adjective 
aware; and, in the Indicative mode, is used only in the First fu- 
ture tense." 

526. Ought and quoth (pro. kwtith) are used only in the 
Present and Imperfect tenses. Ought is varied only in the sec- 
ond person singular, solemn style ; as, Thou oughtest. Ought in 
the Present tense is followed by the present infinitive ; and in the 
Imperfect tense, by the perfect infinitive. Ought means awe. 
* I ought to study,* means * I owe this duty to nivMelf.* 

I. Quothy by its ending with th, seems to belong to the third 
person singular , but it is used both in the first and third persons 
with the nominative after the verb; as. Quoth /, quoth Ae, mean- 
ing say or said /, say or said he. Quoth is confined principally 
to poetry and burlesque. Quod was formerly its preterit, as, 
•* Beware what ye do, quod she.*' — Sir T. Morels Works, 

527. WityXo know (to be known, says H. Tooke,) and its pre- 
terit wot are obsolete ; wit was formerly used in explaining sev- 
eral particulars, where namely (a) is now more properly used. 

I. Wis, to think, to know, and its preterit wist, and trow, 
which are occasionally found in the Bible, are obsolete. IVow 
means believe; and J. H. Tooke says, that the word truth is deri- 
ved from it. 

528. Some verbs (b) used to indicate the^tate or condition of 
the atmosphere, are found only in the Present tense, third person 
singular, preceded by the inceptive pronoun it ; as, it freezes, it 
hails, it lightens, it rains, it snows, it stornis, it thaws, it thun- 
ders The pronoun it figuratively personates the atmosphere, 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

529. Those short verbs which are placed before other 
verbs to assist in forming the compound tenses of the di^ 
ferent modes, are called auxiliary or helping verbs. 

530. The principal auxiliary verbs are be, do, have, 
must, shall, will, may, can, and the preterits of the last 
four, should, would, might, and could. 

I. Be, do, have, and will are used as principal verbs. Be is 
an auxiliary only when used to express the passive voice, and the 
tenses of the definite form. 

II. Do, as an auxiliary, and its preterit did, are used to aid in 
expressing active and neuter verbs in the Present and Imperfect 
tenses of the Indicative mode ; but are never used with the verb 
be or am, 

III. The helping verb do is used negatively, interrogatively, 
emphatically, and imperatively. It is also used instead of another 
verb, and not unfrequently instead of both the verb and its object ; 

a Fit, says Walker, should never be us°d for videl'icet (videre Ueet) namelf 
being more appropriate. 

* CTntperaonal verbs, or as they are improperly called, /nq>er8onaI verbs are 
such as are only used in one person, — namely, the third per son singular. -FovtU 
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88, * he loves work as well as you do ; ' that is, as well as you lov0 
toork. 

531. Will, in the first person, denotes a promise or determina- 
tion ; as, I will go,— I promise to go. 

I. Will, in the second and third persons, simply foretells ; tm, 
** You and Albert will visit Boston to-morrow.'* 

I f. Wasn't is a contraction of woll noty which is derived from 
th > German wollen, and means the same as will r^t. 

532. Shall in the first person foretells; as, « I sTuill go to Provi- 
de icc to-morrow. 

5:^3. Shallin the second and third persons, promises, commands, 
or expresses an absolute determination to enforce whatever is de- 
cLued ; as, " They shall recognize for their appearance." " You 
shall be rewarded." The primitive meaning of shall is tQbe oblig' 
ed. 

534. The meaning of shall and will in interrogative sentences, 
is often the reverse of what has been stated ; as, ** Will you go ?*' 
imports intention. " Shall I go ?" refers to the will of another. 

535. Would and should are variously used, expressing wilT, 
advice, determination, or obligation ; as, * I would go,* < he would 
undertake,' * they should be industrious.' 

536. May and might express liberty or possibility ; * He may 
go.' *They might do it.* 

537. Can means be able. Can and could express power or 
ability -, as, * I can write.' * He could learn.* Must implies ne- 
cessity. 

538. May, can, must, might, could, would, and should, are fre-* 
quently used to denote future time. 

CONJUGATION AND DECLENSION OF VERBS 

539. To conjugate a verb, is to name the Present and 
Imperfect tenses, and the present and perfect participles 

540. These are called the principal or radical parts of the verb, 
because from them, all the other parts are formed. Whenever 
any of these parts are wanting, the verb is defective. 

541. To decline a verb, is to name the tenses and 
modes and their variations to express number and person. 

542. The synopsis of a verb, is the naming of the prin 
cipal parts, so as to exhibit a general view of the wh<^. 

PARTICIPLES. (X) 

543. A participle is a word derived from a verb, pos- 
sessing the properties both of a verb and of an adjective* 
From the verb live come three participles,— /tV/«^,, litjed, 
having lived. 

544. ** The participle is not a distinct part of speech. 
It is merely a mode of the verb, and it might properly bo 
termed the Participial TMode.** 

X In the properties of a verb, the participle is active, passive, and neater ; In 
tlMie of an ac^ective, it may belong to nouns like a^lectives. 
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645. Verbs have three participles, — the Present, the 
Perfect^ and the Compound Perfect. 

546. The present participle ending with ing denotes 
progressive and unfinished action, or existence, and can 
be associated with the verb be in any of the tenses, to ex- 
press the definite form of the verb. 

647. The present participle is formed by adding ing to a verb, 
or when the verb ends with c, by changing e into ing ; as, play, 
playing, save, saving. 

548. The present participles, dyeing, cyrom dye, to color t) hoe- 
ing, shoeing, singeing, and twingeing, retain the letter e of their 
verbs. — Webster^ s Dictionary. To these, may be added €i/etng 
from the verb to eye, as, "Eyeinghis watch." — Am. First U, Bk. 
by Rev* J. Pierpont, Dr. Wayland adds vising. 

549. The e is retained in dyeing from dye, to distinguish it from 
dyingy the present participle of die. — Dr. Webster. 

550. The letter e is retained in twingeing to soften the g ; al- 
so in singeing from singe, and to distinguish it from singing. — Id. 

551. The present participle of verbs ending with ie, changes ie 
into y before ing, to avoid doubling the i ; as, die, d^ing, lie, ly- 
ing, tic, tying. 

552. All verbs ending with y, add ing without changing the 
y ; as, fly, flying, delay, delaying, survey, surveying. 

553. The last letter is sometimes doubled before ing; as, si*, 
sitting, run, running, begifi, beginning. 

654. The perfect participle denotes finished action or existence, 
or action received ; as, " The past participle signifies action, per- 
fected, or finished. ' * 

555. The perfect participle is never used in the active voice, 
except in expressing the compound tenses of the verb, and even 
then it retains its passive meaning; as, < I have written a letter;' 
* I have a letter written.* In analyzing, written is a perfect parti- 
ciple and belongs to letter, and letter is the object of the active 
verb have. The perfect participle is never used as a noun ; it is 
frequently an adjective. 

556. The compound perfect participle denotes the finishing of an 
action or event previous to something else mentioned in the sen- 
tence ; as, * The man, having finished his business, returned to 
his residence.* 

557. Participles being active, passive, and neuter, like the verbs 
from which they are derived, govern .in objective case in the 
same manner that their verbs do. 

558. The present and compound perfect participles only of ac- 
tive verbs, govern the objective case ; the perfect participle, when 
associated with verbs, is used in an active, passive, or neuter sense ; 
as, * I have seen him,' — * he has been deceived,^ — * they had arri- 
ved: 

559. Like the Infinitive mode, participles are used to express 
present, past, or future time, when associated with verbs. 

260. Participles used as adjectives do not govern the objective 
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ease, but belong to nouns or pi-onouns like other adjectives ; they 
frequently admit the degrees of comparison; as, less sparing, most 
devoted, more decided. 

561. Participles become adjectives by prefixing the -particle un, 
which means not; as, untiring, untired, unseen, unknoton. 
Some participles become adverbs by adding ly ; as, knowingly, 
savingly, willingly, decidedly, repeatedly, and may be compared ; 
as, most assuredly. 

562. Participles become nouns with an article before them, and 
the preposition of after them. The present and compound per- 
fect participles are used as nouns without an article, and those of 
active verbs govern the objective case ; as, * The triumphing of 
the wicked is short ;' ** stealing is theft ; burning a house is call- 
ed arson.** — Imp. Reader. * I thank you for assisting him.* 
** The chancellor's being attached to the king secured his crown." 
** The general's having failed in this enterprise occasioned hit 
digrace.'* Last two from Murray^ g Grammar. 

THE FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 
663. The Indicative mode has six tenses. 
The Infinitive mode has two tenses. 
• The Potential mode has four tenses. 

The Imperative mode has one tense. 
The Subjunctive mode has six tenses. 
PASSIVE VERBS, (b) 

564. A passive verb is formed by subjoining the per- 
fect participle of an active verb to the verb he or crni^ in 
iany of its modes or tenses. 

565. " Passive verbs are sometimes formed by subjoin- 
ing to the verb he or am, a neuter verb with a preposi- 
tion ; as, ^o he thought of^ — to be laughed at. The neu- 
ter verb and the preposition may be parsed together as a 
compound passive verh." 

DEFINITE FORM. 

666. We form the tenses in the definite form of the 
verb by subjoining the present participle ending with ing, 
of active or neuter verbs, to the verb he or am, in any of 
its modes or tenses. 

ACTIVE AND NEUTER VERBS. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

567. The Present tense expresses the simple form of 
the verb, and has no auxiliary, except that do is used oc- 
casionally. 

568. The Imperfect tense is the simple preterit or past 
tense of the verb, and has no auxiliary, except the occa- 

h ** Ftmnve verbs are formed by joining an active verb to the neuter verb mm,** 
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skmal use of did. Regular verbs of this tense end with 
ed ; others may be found in the list of irregular verbs. 

569. The Perfect tense is formed by prefixing have^ 
hast^ has, or hath to the perfect participle. 

570. The Pluperfect tense is formed by prefixing had 
or hadst to the perfect participle, or from the perfect by 
changing Aore into had. 

571. The First futwre tense is formed by prefixing 
slkaU or will to the present tense. 

572. The Second future tense is formed by prefixinf 
shall have or will have to the perfect participle, or . A\ S 
or will to the first person of the perfect tense. 

573. The signs of the Perfect tense are have, hast, has^ 
or hath ; of the Pluperfect, had, or hadst ; of the Ftrst fi»- 
ture,5Aa//, will, shcdt, or wiU ; of the Second fiiture, shall 
have, will have, shah have, or wilt have, 

PASSIVE. 

574. The Present tense of the passive voice is formed 
from the Perfect tense of the active, by changing have 
into a»7i. 

575. The Imperfect passive is formed fi-om the present 
passive by changing am into was, 

O^FINITIVE MODE. ACTIVE AND NEUTER VERBS, 

576. The Present tense is formed by prefixing to the 
verb the preposition to, 

577.. The Perfect tense is formed by prefixing to have 
to. the perfect participle, or from the Indicative perfect by 
prefixing to, 

578. The sign of the Present tense is to ; of the per- 
fect, to have. 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

517^ The Present t^se is formed by prefixiii^ may,, can^ 
or must to the verb in the Imperative mode. 

580. The Imperfect tense is formed by prefixing mighty 
could, would, or should to the verb in the Imperative mode. 

581. The Perfect tense is formed by prefixing may 
lave, can have, or must have, to the perfect participle ; or, 
may, can, or must, to the first person of the perfect Indic- 
ative. 

582. The Pluperfect tense is formed by prefixing might 
have, could have, would have, or should have, to the per- 
fect participle ; or might, could, would, or should, to the 
first person of the perfect Indicative. 
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583. The signs of the Potential mode are may^ can, musi^ 
might, could, would, and should. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

584. The Imperative mode is expressed by the radical 
verb, and has no variation, except the occasional use of 
the auxiliary do, 

585. The verb in this mode agrees with thou, ye, or you^ 
either expressed or understood, and has the nominative 
after the verb ; or, when do is used, it comes between that 
and the principal verb. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

586. The Indicative becomes the Subjunctive mode by 
prefixing one of the conjunctions, if, though, lest, or «n* 
less ; and sometimes, whether, except, or that. 

587. The Elliptical present has the verb be, without any 
variation, in all its persons of both numbers. The Imper- 
fect or negative present has wert in the second person 
singular, solemn style, and were in all its other variations. 

VERB BE. 

588. The word 6c is used to express the Present Im- 
perative, the Present Infinitive, the First Future Indica- 
tive and Subjunctive, and the Present and Imperfect Po- 
tential mode, of passive verbs, of the tenses in the definite 
form of the verb, and of the verb be or am when used as 
a principal verb. 

589. The word been is used to express the Perfect, Plu- 
perfect, and Second future Indicative and Subjunctive, 
the Perfect Infinitive, and the Perfect and Pluperfect Po»- 
tential mode, of passive verbs, of the tenses in the deft- 
nite form of the verb, and of the verb be or am when used 
as a principal verb. 

PARTICIPLES. 

590. The Present participle is formed by adding ing 
to a verb ; when the verb ends with e, by changing e into 
ing ; when it ends with ie, by changing ie into y. The 
participles dyeing, eyeing, hoeing, shoeing, singeing, and 
twingeing, retain the letter e of their verbs, (c) 

591. The perfect participle of regular verbs ends with 
ed; others may be found by adverting to the list of irreg- 
ular verbs. 

592. The Compound perfect participle is formed by 
prefixing liaving to the Perfect participle ; and, in the 

c Dr. Waylanrt add* Vieln^. 

12 
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passive voice, by inserting been between having and the 
Perfect participle. 

593. The present passive prefixes being to the Perfect 
participle. 

LESSON LIII. 
ADVERB. 

694. An Adverb is a word joined to a verb, a partici- 
ple, an adjective, or another adverb ; and usually expres- 
ses manner, time, place, degree, or some other modifica- 
tion of meaning ; as, Joseph now sits here studying very 
diligently, Eliza is truly amiable. 

595. The adverb is an abridged purt of speech, and expresses 
concisely with one word what would require more without it ; as, 
hither expresses what would require tlie three words, to this place; 
deliberately y in a deliberate manner ; and hereafter , in time to 
come. 

696. " Sometimes two or more words together have the signifi- 
cation of an adverb, and may be called an adverbial phrase ; as, at 
first, at last, at least, at once, in vain, in short, in fine, in gen- 
eral, in particular, by and by, on high, on a sudden, &c. 

597. Phrases of several words are often used to modify the 
meaning of verbs, participles, adjectives, or other adverbs ; as, 
«* He acted in the best possible manner.'* The phrase tn ^/«« 
best possible manner, modifies the meaning of the verb acted, ojkd 
may be parsed a modifying, but not an adverbial phrase, (c) In 
modifying phrase?, each word should be parsed separately. 

598. Yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow, are generally parsed 
as adverbs, but it is better to parse them as nouns governed by the 
preposition on understood. The preposition should be supplied in 
parsing in all similar cases. The word to in to-day and to-mot' 
row is probably the Greek article to, and means this or the, 

599. Adverbs which admit comparison, are compared like 
adjectives ; as, Pos. long, Comp. longer. Super, longest ; Pos. 
justly, Comp. less justly. Super, least justly ; often, oftener, of- 
tenest ; soon, sooner, soonest ; well, better, best. 

000. Add ly to an adjective or participle, and it becomes an ad- 
verb ; when an adjective ends with e, change e into y ; when an 
adjective ends with y, it becomes an adverb by changing y into 
t, and adding ly ; as, busy, busily ; manful, mar^ully ; ample, 
amply ; agreeable, agreeably. Most adverbs ending with ly, are 
formed from adjectives. 

601. Some adverbs are formed by prefixing the letter a to nouns , 
as, aside, ashore, again, apart, amen, away, aboard, afoot, abed, 

c Tbe more rigidly fnrammarians adhere to elementary analysis, the more 
thorough will be the knowledge of those who study grammar. The wholesale 
manner of lumping together parts of sentences, such as all day lon^, aU the toeek 
long, and a world too large, without any analysis, and calling them adverbial 
phraaeo, has contributed much to make superficial scholars, as well as gramma- 
riiQS. 
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aground ; others, by prefixing the letter a to adjectives ; as, abroad, 
along, alike, anew. 

602. Several adverbs are formed by subjoining prepositions to 
the adverbs of place ; as, hereof, thereof, whereof, hereby, there- 
by, whereby; herein, therein, wherein ; hereon, thereon, where- 
on ; hitherto, hereafter ; and are resolvable into a preposition and 
an objective pjonoun ; as, thereby, by it; whereon, on which. 
Wherefore and therefore are used instead of therefor and where- 
for. 

DIVISIONS. 

603. Of the various kinds of adverbs, those of manner, time, and 
place, are the most numerous. 

ADVERBS OF MANNER. 

604. Most adverbs ending with ly, are adverbs of 'manner; as, 
wisely, foolishly, studiously ; to these may be added as, so, like, 
likewise, how, somehow, thus, and well. Ly, when the termina- 
tion of adverbs, by custom, has acquired the meaning of way or 
manner; but J. H. Tooke says, in his Diversions of Purley, that 
it originally meant like. 

ADVERBS OF TIME. 

605. Now, already, yet, lately, recently, anciently, formerly, 
hitherto, heretofore, erst, ago, hereafter, presently, immediately, 
directly ,shortly, instantly, straightways, soon, forthwith, hencefor- 
ward, henceforth, when, whenever, then, while, ever, never, 
not, always, again, forever, oft, often, oftentimes, frequently, sel- 
dom, sometimes, seasonably, early, betimes, rarely, occasionally, 
afterwards, perpetually, continually, daily, weekly, monthly, 
yearly, annually, once, twice, and thrice. The last three are 
generally numeral adverbs. 

ADVERBS OF PX.ACE. 

606. Here, there, where; hither, thither, whither; hence, 
thence, whence ; anywhere, everywhere, elsewhere, somewhere, 
nowhere ; wherever, whithersoever ; yonder, upwards, down- 
wards, forwards, and backwards, homewards, (a) Anywhere, 
everywhere, &c. are parsed as single words. 

ADVERBS OF ORDER. 

607. First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, fifthly, sixthly, lastly, 
finally, &c. 

OF NEGATION. 

608. Not, no, nay, and never. 

OF AFFIRMATION. 

609. Verily, truly, surely, assuredly, yes, yea, ay, amen, cer- 
tainly, undoubtedly. 

OF REASON. 

610. Therefore, wnerefore, why, and then. 

INTERROGATIVE ADVERBS. 

611. When, why, where, how, whence, wherefore, and whith* 
er. 

ADVERBS OF DEGREE OR COMPARISON. 

612. Much, more, most; little, less, least; well, better, best ; 

cFor adding s to such words as homewards, see the reasons in Campbell's 
Rliet. p. 173. 
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too, quite, very, ratber, almost, sufficiently, enough, exceeding- 
!y, excessively, extravagantly, &c. 

ADVERBS OF DOUBT. 

618. Perhaps, perchance, possibly, peradventure. Per is a 
Latin preposition, and means by ; hap means chance ; haps, chan- 
ces ; perhaps, by chances. Perchance means by chance ; perad- 
ventvre, by accident, 

614. Rather is the comparative of the Saxon rath, and means 
more readily, more willingly, more properly, in some degree. 
Priestley szy 8, rather expresses a small degree, or excess of qual- 
ity ; as, * She is rather profuse in her expenses.' JVeeds is used 
for need is, and means necessarily. 

615. Zt^means willingly, and is used in the phrase, — ' I would 
as ti^ go as not.' «* Lieve for lief is vulgar." .^go (b) probably 
means gone by, and may be parsed either as adverb or as an ad- 
jective. Dr. Webster defines it past, — gone ; as, a year ago, 

<>16. Extempore is an adverb, and means without premeditation 
or previous preparation. Campbell says it ought not to be used as 
an adjective, and prefers extemporaneous. «« We say, with equal 
propriety, an extemporary prayer, an extemporary sermon ; and, 
he prays extempore, he preaches extempore.** 

CORRESPONDEIVT AND CONNECTIVE ADVERBS. 

617. Adverbs are frequently used to connect sentences, and 
may be called connective adverbs, still doing the office of modifi- 
ers. Some are used by pairs, corresponding with each other ; and 
connect two members of a sentence. 

CORRESPONDENT ADVERBS. 

618. The correspondent adverbs are so, as, when, then, where 
and there. So corresponds with as ; as, with as ; then, with 
when; and there, with where. So, as, then, and there are ante- 
cedents ; as, when, and where, are relatives. The antecedent is 
frequently placed after the relative. 

CONNECTIVE ADVERBS. 

619. The principal connective adverbs are after, again, also, as, 
before, besides, consequently, else, even, furthermore, ere, hence, 
however, moreover, nevertheless, otherwise, so, still, till, then, 
thence, therefore, too, until, when, where,wherefore, whither, and 
while or whilst 

620. The relative adverbs where, when, why, whence, how, 
and some others, frequently have nouns for their antecedents ; 
sometimes the noun is understood. Why frequently has the noun 
reason or cause for its antecedent; when, the noun time; and 
where, the noun place. 

Examples in which JVouns and Demonstrative Adverbs are 
Antecedents. Where. 

There is society where (in which) none intrudes. — Byron. 

The place was shaken where (in which) they assembled.-StftZc. 

In poetry, where (in which,) great conciseness of phrase is re- 
q uired, many conjunctions have a bad effect. — Murray. 

b For euer the latter ende of ioye is wo, 
God wotte, worldely ioye is soone ago, (gone.) 
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The shepherd leaves his mossy cottage where (in which) he 
dwells with peace. — TJiomson. 
Mioe is a fair and pillared hall> 

Where (on which) many an image of marble gleams. — Mrs. He- 
mans. There, — Where. 

Where your heart is, there will your treasure, be. — Bible, 
Your treasure will be (there) in that place, (where) in which 
your heart is. 

When, 
Youth is the time, when (at which) we are young. 

Then,— When. 
When I am weak, then am I strong. — Bible, I am strong 
(then) at the time, (when) at which I am weak. 
Why. 
The boy gave a satisfactory reason why (for which) he wa» 
tardy. 

See now the cause why (for which) unassuming worth in secret 
lived. 7%omson. 

WJience, 

The band the forest sought, 

Whence (from which) mighty timbers to the camp they brought, 

Hotie's Tasso. 
There might they see (the source) whence (from which) Poand 
Ister came. — Id, 

How. 
Tell how (the manner in which) he formed your shining frame. 
Ogilvie. Thither, — Wheresoever. 

Wheresoever the body is, thither will the eagles be gathered 
together. — Bible. The eagles will be gathered together (thither) 
to the place, (wheresoever) in which the body is. 
Place understood. 
The wind bloweth (in the place) where (in which) it listeth. 
Thou canst not tell (the place) whence (from which) it cometh, 
nor (the place) whither (to which) it goeth. — Bible, 
So, — as. As, — as. 
621. As, when its correspondent so or as is not expressed, and 
when it is an adverb of manner, always has so understood to cor- 
respond with it. 

As and so, when they correspond with each other, are connec- 
tive adverbs. They are adverbs, because they can be resolved 
into other parts of speech ; connectives, because they connect two 
members of a compound sentence. In the following sentence, — 
* As he dieth, so must we die, as is resolvable into the words 
in which, is therefore an adverb, and qualifies dieth ; so isresolva< 
ble into the words in the same manner, and qualifies die. We 
must die (in the same manner,) (in which) he dies. As relates 
to so in the same manner that a relative pronoun relates to its an- 
tecedent. So and as are connectives, because they connect the 
two simple sentences, — * he dieth,' * we must die.' 
Examples. 
As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so must the 
Son of Man be lifted up. — Bible. The Son of man must be lifted 

12* 
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up (so) in the same manner, (as) in which Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness. 

Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined. — Pope. The tree 
is inclined, just (so) in the same direction (as) in which the twig 
is bent. 

Jls the hart panteth after the water brook, so panteth my 
soul after thee. — P«a/. 42, 1. My soul panteth after thee, (so) 
in the same manner, (as) in which the hart panteth after the 
water brook. 

•ds light advances, so darkness recedes. Darkness recedes (so) 
in the same proportion (as) in which light advances. 

622. He is as enterprising as his neighbors. The stcond as 
comprehends all the meaning oi{\i& first as and the adjective en- 
terprising ; and is, therefore, an adverbial substitute, being used 
instead of both of them. This being the case, a repetition of the 
word enterprising is unnecessary. As has a similar application 
in all other cases, when it has so or as for its correspondent ante- 
cedent. 

623. The adverb as, when preceded by so, or another as, is an 
adverbial substitute, and usually qualifies the following verb, 
which is generally understood ; as, * I am not so old a« he is,* 
* She is as ipiable as her sister (is.) <He has not had so good an 
opportunity as (that is which) you have had.' 

624. The word as, or so, when it precedes an adjective, an ad- 
verb, a verb, or a participle, and is followed by as with which it 
corresponds, demonstrates the antecedent of the second or corres- 
pondent a«, in the same manner that the words the^ this, or that, 
do the antecedents of relative pronouns ; and the second or cor- 
respondent a^ hears the same relation to its antecedent and the 
word demonstrating its antecedent that relative pronouns do to 
their antecedents and the words demonstrating them. J. H. 
Tooke says, that so originally had the meaning of it or that, and 
that as had the meaning of it, that, or which. 

Illustrations. 

Charles can execute the work as (that) well as (which) his 
brother can ; or Charles can execute the work well to that ex- 
tent to which his brother can, or well in that degree in whichhia 
brother can. 

Amos is not so (that) wealthy as (which) his uncle is ; but he 
i0 as (that) respectable as (which) his uncle is. Amos is not 
wealthy to that extent to which his uncle is ; but he is respecta- 
ble in the same proportion in which his uncle is. So and as fre- 
quently connect the Infinitive to the verb or adjective which 
governs it. 

626. As frequently has the meaning of when or while, and is 
then used to connect two members of a compound sentence togeth- 
er. While means time ; and may be parsed as a noun governed 
1>y dwring understood, or as a connective adverb. 

626. Till is a word compounded of to and while. — Fowle. Af- 
ter, before, ere, till, until, and since,(not meaning because) when 
used to connect the members of a compound sentence, may be 
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parsed as connective adverbs ; or else as prepositions gorem- 
ing that member of the sentence which they precede. 

627. Daily, hourly, kindly, monthly, nightly, only, timely, 
weekly, and yearly, are sometimes adjectives and sometimes ad- 
verbs. Chilly, deadly, holy, jolly, likely, lively, lowly, lovely, 
sickly, silly, and melancholy, are always ac^jectives. 



LESSON LIV. 
PREPOSITION. 
688. A Preposition is a word used to express the rela- 
tion between some other word in a sentence, and the ob- 
jective case which it governs ; as, Alfred rode from Salem 
to Boston. 

629. In addition to the prepositions named in 35, may 
be added aslant, ere, mid, and touching. 

630. Worth has as good claims for being a preposition 
fts 6y or with, all three of them having a kindred origin. 
Worth may be parsed a preposition, or a noun meaning 
value with an ellipsis of the preposition o/'befor%and after 
it; as. All that's (of the) worth (of) a wish — a thought. 

Fair virtue gives unbribed, unbought. — Dr, Johnson, 

631. Except, when it means leave out, is considered by some 
a preposition. " We prefer to parse it a verb in the Imperative 
mode, and excepting a participle referring to a noun or pronoun 
understood in the nominative absolute." 

682. Save and saving are parsed in the same manner that ex- 
cept and excepting are ; and, when followed by a noun or pronoun 
in the nominative case, govern the whole depending clause which 
follows. The whole of this clause or part of a sentence mey be 
understood, and a repetition of something preceding ; or all may 
be understood, except the nominative case. Frequently the ob- 
jective only is understood. 

^ Illustrations. 

Not that any man hath seen the Father, save he (hath seen the 
Father,) who is of God.— /oAn, 6, 46. 
Still— save the chirp of birds that feed 
On the river cherry and seedy reed. — Bryant, 
Let them not meet this sea without a shore ! 
Save (that they meet it) in our ark — Byron. 
My heart was full, yet found no utterance, 
JSave (that it found utterance) in a half breathed sigh. — James 
Gray. 

Pride no worth allows. 

Save what from riches or dominion flows. — HooWs Tasso. 

688. **The prepositions since, during, till, and until, are used 
before nouns which denote time.'* Till and until have each the 
same meaning, and either can be used at pleasure. 

634. " The prepositions after, before, ere, since, till, and until, 
frequently govern sentential nouns ; and after, before, since, not- 
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withstanding, and some others, frequently govern a noun or pro* 
noun imderstood.*' 

635. ** When prepositioas govern no noun or pronoun, either 
expressed or understood, they become adverbs.*' 

636. " Two prepositions are sometimes combined ; as, from 
b^ore, from beneatf^, fronx among ; and may be parsed a com' 
pound preposition ; or the noun place or some other noun may 
be supplied between the two prepositions.*' 

637. " The prepositions about and for sometimes govern verbal 
noun$; as. The ship is about to sail." What went ye out for to 
see 7 Matt, 11, 8. For before verbal nouns, as used in the Bi- 
ble, is obsolete. 

638. The preposition in is set before the names of countries, 
cities, and large towns ; as. He lives in France, in London, or in 
Birmingham. — Murray, 

Note 1. After verbs of motion, into should be used. 

639. Jit is used before the names of villages, single houses, and 
cities, which are in distant countries; as. He lives af Hackney. 
He resides at Montpelier. I have been at church.— .Murray. 

Note 1. JBetween and betwixt always refer to two things, and 
should never be used in reference to more than two ; as, Between 
John and James, there is some disparity of years. 

Note ^ Among and amongst should be used in reference to 
more than two things ; as, The apples were divided among three 
boys. 

Note 3. During should be used only where the event contiU' 
ues through all the period, which is mentioned ; as, I have written 
letters during the day. — /. Brown's Or, 

Note 4. But where the event does not continue throughout 
the whole period, in, to^ or within, should be used ; as, I have 
written three books within this year. — Id, 



LESSON LV. 
CONJUNCTION. 

640. " A Conjunction is a word used to connect sen- 
tences, members of a sentence, dJ single words ;" as, 
John and James study grammar ; hut George studies 
arithmetic. Four cmd five are nine. 

641. The use of conjunctions prevents a repetition of 
words or sentences. This sentence, * Mary and Harriet 
attended meeting/ is resolvable into two simple sentences, 
* Mary attended meeting/ and ' Harriet attended meet- 
ing.' Both are united in one by the conjunction and, and 
require only one verb. 

642. Conjunctions are of two kinds, — copulative and 
disjunctive. 

643. A copulative conjunction unites distinct words or senten- 
ces into one compound. Copulative, — and, both, if, that, because, 
lor, as^ since. 
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644. Disjunctive means disjoining or separating. A disjunc- 
tive conjunction connects different words or sentences, but disjoins 
the sense. Some disjunctive conjunctions express opposition in 
meaning ; otiiers, an alternative of words. Disjunctive, — but, or, 
nor, either, neither, lest, unless, whether, though, although, yet, 
than, except, whereas. 

645. ** Some conjunctions have correspondent conjunctions, 
either expressed or understood ; as, though or although corres' 
ponds with yet or still ; whether with or ; either with or ; neith- 
er with nor ; both with and. The same is the case with some 
adverbs. As corresponds with as, so, with as. The adverb so 
corresponds with the conjunction that.** (See 617 and 618.) 
The conjunction nor frequently follows a negative adverb or ad- 
jective. 

-646. Or in poetry is used instead of either, corresponding with 
or ; as. The dam assiduous sits. 

Not to be tempted from her tender task. 
Or (either) by sharp hunger, or by smooth delight. — Thorn' 
son. ^ 

JVor is used for neither in the same manner. 

647. Since, for, and as are conjunctions, when they mean 6tf- 
cause; and except, when it means unless. Bothia a conjunction, 
when followed by and. Than is a conjunction of comparison. 

648. When two conjunctions correspond with each other, they 
should always precede words of the same construction; they 
should also be placed as near the words as possible, which they 
are intended to connect. If the former precedes a word in the 
nominative case, the latter should ; the same may be said respec- 
ting the objective case. If the former precedes a preposition or a 
verb, the latter should. The same remark is applicable to all 
the parts of speech. 

649. Relative pronouns also connect sentences ; as, ' Happy is 
he, who has an honest heart.' The relative who connects its own 
member of the sentence with the preceding sentence, — ' Happy 
is he ;' and thus forms a compound sentence. 



LESSON LVI. 
INTERJECTION. 

650. "An Interjection is a word used to express emo- 
tion ;" as, " Oh ! I have ruined my friend : alas ! what 
shall I do !" 

651. Interjections expressing grief or sorrow, — O! oh ! ah ! 
alas! Of silence—Hush ! hist! Of surprise,— Ha ! oh! what! 
Of contempt, — Pish ! tush ! pshaw ! pugh ! poh ! fie ! Of cal- 
ling, — Hem! ho! soho ! halloo! Of exultation, — Aha! hoora ! 
Of joy, — Hey ! Of languor, — Heighhohum ! O ! expresses 
wishing or earnestness. 

652. The words lo, (a contraction of look) behold, hark, look, 
and tee, requesting attention, and hail, indicating salutation, ase 
more properly verbs in the Imperative mode. 
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PART FOURTH. 



SYNTAX. 



LESSON LVII. 

653. " Syntax (a) is the proper construction of words 
into sentences and phrases.'* 

654. A sentence is an assemblage of words making 
complete sense. 

655. Sentences are divided into simple and compound. 

656. A simple sentence is a sentence which contains 
only one nominative case and one verb to agree with it ; 
as, * Industry promotes health.' 

657. A compound sentence is a sentence, which contains 
two or more simple sentences ; as, * Time is short ; but 
eternity is long.* Every sentence, resolvable into two 
or more simple sentences, is a compound sentence. 

658. " A phrase is two or more words rightly put to- 
gether ;** as, ^ By no means J * In haste,* 

659. An adjunct is composed of a preposition and the 
objective case which it governs, including all intervening 
words. 

660. Adjuncts are either separable or inseparable. 

661. Inseparable adjuncts modify the meaning of the 
nouns, with which they are connected ; as, * The hope of 
the hypocrite shall perish.* 

662. Separable adjuncts require an appropriate situa- 
tion in the sentence ; as, * I remember, loith gratitude ^ 
the kindness of my friend. 

663. "The construction of sentences depends on posi" 
tioUy agreement, and government^ 

664. ** The position of a word is its place in the sen- 
tence." 

665. " The right position of each word produces a 
right arrangement of all the w ords in a sentence.** 

• Syntax means construction. Cobbett says, sentence vuUeing, 
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666. Agreement is the relation which one word bears 
to another, when it is of the same person, number, gender, 
case, stifle, or mode. 

667. Government is the power which one part of speech 
has over another, when it causes or requires it to be of 
some particular person, number, gender, case, style, or mode, 

Qitestions. — What is syntax ? The meaning of the word syntax ? What is a 
sentence ? How divided ? What is a simple sentence ? A compound sentesce ? 
What is every sentence that is resolvable into two or more simple sentences ? 
What is a pftro^e ? An admiut? How divided f What is said of i7W0para6Z« 
adjuncts ? Of separable adjuncts ? On what does the construction of senten- 
ces depend ? What is the position of a word ? What does the right position of 
each word produce ? What is agreement 1 Oovermiient ? 



LESSON LVIII. 
THE NOMINATIVE AND THE VERB. 

668. ** Position. — ^The nominative commonly stands 
before the verb." 

Rule I. The nominative case governs the verb in per- 
son and number. 

669. " Rule II. A verb agrees with its nominative 
case in person and number. 

Or, — A verb agrees with its nominative case in person, 
number, and style." (a) 

FORM OF PARSING. 

1. / is a perslona] pronoun, of the first person, singular number, 
in the nominative case ; and governs the verb walk. Rule I. 
The nominative case governs the verb. 

2. Walk is a regular neuter verb, in the indicative mode, 
present tense, first person, singular number ; and agrees with /. 
Rule II* A verb agrees with its nominative case in person and 
number. 

3. Thou is a personal pronoun, of the second person, singular 
number, solemn style, in the nominative case ; and governs the 
verb art. Repeat Rule I. 

4. -fr* is an irregular neuter verb, in the indicative mode, 
present tense, second person, singular number ; and agrees with 
thou. Rule II. A verb agrees with its nominative case in person, 
number, and style. 

PARSING EXAMPLES. 

I walk. Thou art. He sits. She sings. It rains. We go. 
Ye run. You speak. They sleep. Snow falls. Water rises. 
Birds flew. Thieves fled. Lions roared. America has flourish- 
ed. Missionaries have arrived. Eli had returned. I will re- 
main. Faith will have triumphed. 

QttMtMfw. — What is the position of the nominative ? Repeat Rule I ? Rule 
\l\ . Second form ? When is the second fonn of Rule II to be used ? What 

a " Repeat the rule In this fonn, when the verb is of the second person in 
the foltfmn s^fle." *^ 
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do marsioal referencef, such as (a.), (b.}, (c), (1.)* (^0* (3.), (*.), (f.)* &nA 
the like Cell you to do ? J3ni. To look at the bottom of a pace and read. Of 
what penon is /? Why? Of what person is waik7 Why? Like what 
do you parae he 1 8Us ? What does finiu mean ? What is a finite verb ? Ana. 
One that has a nominative case ; one that is limited by number and person. 



LESSON UX. 

670. Rule III. Active verbs or active participles gov- 
ern the objective case, (b) 

** Position, — The active verb or participle is common- 
ly placed before the objective." 

671. A neuter verb becomes active, when followed 
by a noun of the same signification with its own. 

672. The present and compound perfect participles 
only of active verbs govern the objective case. 

673. Occasionally, " the same verb is either active or 
neuter, according to the different senses in which it is 
used. In the sentence, ' it becomes (adorns) us to im- 
prove our time,* (a) becomes is an active verb, and governs 
ti5. In the sentence, * he will become (be) virtuous and 
happy,' becomes is a neuter verb. Nothing can move me. 
Lightning moves swiftly." Can move is active ; moves is 
neuter. 

674. " Passive verbs are sometimes improperly made 
to govern the objective case; as, ' I was offered a dollar.' 

* He was taught grammsur.' " The passive verb should 
assume for its nominative case or governing word, the 
object of the active verb from which it is derived ; and 
not of the preposition. Therefore, the foregoing exam- 
ples elegantly read, — * A dollar was offered (to) me ;' 

• grammar was taught (to) him.' The first form should 
always be avoided. 

Note 1. Some grammarians supply a preposition ; as, 
I was offered (presented) [with] a dollar. He was taoghl 
(in) grammar. 

FORM OF PARBIirO. 

IT'm h a personal pronoun, third' person, singular number, in 
the objective case ; and is governed by saw. Rule III. Active 
verbs govern the objective case. 

Parsing Examples, — We saw him. I love them, lliey obli- 
ged me. He respects you. Virtue ennobles us. Vice degrades 
us. Sin has corrupted man. Benefits procure friends. Dido 
built Carthage. Persons have dreamed dreams. Ira has felled 

* Ot,~T Mir'sitive verbs, or tzansitiTe participlou govern the objective case, 
a Becomes is active. When It has the meaning of fr^ft, adorn j or beautify; an4 
neuter, wl^n any of the variations of the verb to be can be substituted for it. 
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trees. Henry had told stories. Piety will promote happiness. 
George will hare seen th«e. 

Questions. — Repeat Rule III ? Where is the active verb and participle com- 
monly placed ? When does a neuter verb become active ? What participles of 
active vbtha govern the objective f How is the same verb occasionally used ? 
Give the example in which becomea is active 7 Neuter ? What kind of verb is 
em mme 7 Moves ? What case do passive verbs sometimes govern ? What 
should the passive verb assume for its nominative case ? Which form should 
always be avoided ? What do some grammarians supply ? Note 1. In the 
sentenee, * we saw him,* which \» the agent or nominative case ? Which in 
the object or objective case? 



LESSON LX. 

ACTIVE, PASSIVE, AND NEUTER VERBS. 

675. Passive means receiving. The nominatives 
which govern passive verbs, are passive nominatives. 
The nominatives which govern active verbs, are active 
nominatives. 

rORM OF PARSIITG. 

John is a proper noun, third person, singular number, in the. 
nominative case ; and governs the verb wiu he rewarded. The . 
nominative governs the verb. John is a passive nominatiye, be-, 
cause it receives the action of the verb tj^U he rewarded, 

WiU he rewarded is a regular passive verb ; Present, John is . 
rewarded; Imperfect, John was rewarded; Perfect, John has 
been rewarded ; Pluperfect, John had been rewarded ; First fu- 
ture, John shall be rewarded or will be rewarded ; in the Indie-, 
ative mode, First future tense, third person, singular number; 
and agrees with John. A verb agrees with its nominative in. 
person and number. 

Examples, ~^ohn will he rewarded^ Martyrs have suffered. 
Lambs bleat. Truants should be punished. Idlers will be re- 
proved. James could have returned. Theodore may- have recei-. 
ved letters. Work must be done. We had visited Eliza. You, 
may go. Boys do. whisper. Andrew could have improved. 
William might have done it. Man should repent. America was 
didcovered by Columbus. Union will be sustained. Years will, 
have ebpsed* 

Q«efftum«.— What does the word passive mean ? What kinds of nominatives, 
govern passive verbs ? Active verbs ? Why is the word John a passive nomi- 
native ? How is a passive verb formed ? Does the participle or the verb be dor. 
tannine the t^Q/ie of the verb? 



LESSON LXI. 
ARTICLES AND ADJECTIVES, 
676. Rule IV. Adjectives belong ^ nouns or pro? 
nouns. 

Positimt, — Adjectives are placed either befort or qftef^ 
noons : but cenerally ctfter pronouns. ^ 
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ARTICLES. 

677. Position. — Articles are placed before nouns. A is 
used when the next word begins with a consonant ; an, 
when it begins with a vowel or silent k. An adjective 
often comes between the article and the noun to which it 
belongs. 

678. Rule. The article a or an belongs to nouns in 
the singular number only. 

679. Rule. The article the belongs to nouns either in 
the singular or plural number. 

FORM OF PARSING. 

Good is an adjective, and belongs to boys. Adjectives belong 
to nouns. 

w^n is an indefinite article, and belongs to hour. The article a 
or a7i belongs to nouns in the singular number only, •dn is used, 
because the word hour begins with a vowel sound, the h being 
silent. 

The is a definite article, and belongs to boy. The article the 
belongs to nouns either in the singular or plural number. 

Examples. — Good boys are obedient, w^n hour is appointed. 
2%e bad boy plays. Proud men fall. Humble men shall be ex- 
alted. I am ready. You are happy. She is amiable and intelli- 
gent. The young ladies are studious. The first man was crea- 
ted. A house was built. An effort will be made. A day has 
been wasted. The money has been stolen. Labor conquers all 
things. He suffers a cruel slavery. They live* a happy life. 
Every man commends diligence. 

Q^Mtions. — ^Rer»eat Rule IV? What is the position of adjectives? Of arti- 
cles ? When is a used ? j9i» ? What is the position of the article with regard 
to the adjective ? Rule for the article a or an 7 For the article th» 7 Why im 
an used before the word hour 7 



LESSON LXn. 
POSSESSIVE CASE. 

680. Rule V. Nouns or pronouns in the possessive 
case, are usually governed by the noun, which follows 
them. >» 

681. This noun is the name of the thing possessed. 

682. The following Rule is the most easily understood 
by scholars ; and may with propriety, be used, as the pos- 
sess! ve case bears a strong resemblance to adjectives in 
its nnture and use. ' Nouns or pronouns in the possessive 
case belong to the following noun.' 

683. Position. — Nouns or pronouns in the posses- 
sive case are placed before the nouns whicn govern them, 
to which they belong. 

♦ luvc, when active or troiMictve, has the meaning of lead. 
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FORM OF PARSING. 

Man*8y is a common noun, third person, singular number, in the 
possessive case ; and is governed by anger. Rule V. Nouns or 
pronouns in the possessive case, are usually governed by the 
noun, which follows them. 

His is a personal pi-onoun, third person, singular number, in the 
possessive case ; and is governed by the noun behavior which fol- 
lows it. Repeat Rule V. His is used instead of brother, which 
may be proved by supplying the noun brother ; thus, your broth- 
er was commended for your brother*8 good behavior. Rule XIV. 
Pronouns agree with their antecedents, or the nouns which they 
represent, in person, number, and gender. 

Parsing Examples. — A wise man's anger is of short continu- 
ance. Your brother was commended for his good behavior. Pe- 
ter's hat was lost. Caroline observed Sarah's directions. George's 
industry meets his father's approbation. Lucian's sister will at- 
tend school. The young ladies' books were preserved. The 
boys' recitations were correct. Their deportment was commen- 
dable. My books have been torn. Thy brother's wife's sister has 
arrived. The scholar's father was grieved at his son's idleness. 

^uesUons.^Uepeat Rule V ? Repeat 681 ? What Rule in 682 ? Wliat it tbe 
position of possessives ? How do you parse man's 1 His ? 



LESSON LXm. 
PREPOSITIONS. 

684. Rule VI. Prepositions govern the objective case. 

685. " The preposition is commonly placed before the 
noun or pronoun which it governs." 

For the relation of prepositions to other words, see 
Lesson CVL 

686. The same word may belong to different parts of 
speech, according to the senses in which it is used. The 
word will meaning requirement in the last of the follow- 
ing parsing examples, is a noun. 

FORM OF PARSIITG. 

With is a preposition and governs me. 

Me is a personal pronoun, of the first person, singular number, 
in the objective case ; and is governed by with. Prepositions 
govern the objective case. 

Parsing Examples. — They walked with me. She went be- 
fore us. He waited on her. I was at Boston. The troops are 
within sight. A boat sailed across the river. Susan stood on the 
brink of a precipice. Edwin rode to Providence by moonlight. 
A ship sailed down the stream. A deer ran athwart the field. 
William journeyed from noon till midnight. Temperance ex- 
tends throughout the land. All hope is in God. A long and se- 
vere affliction has been laid upon roe. Every adverse event may 
be overcome by patience, and by submission to the divine wilU 
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Questions. — Repeat Rule VI ? What is tli« position of propositions ? What 
. Ut said respecting words belonging to different parts of speech ? What does wUl 
mean in the last example ? What part of speech in it ? Why ? What case do 
wepoutions invariably govern ? What parts of speech do they govern ? When 
,||oyou ray tlie Rule, when you parae with or me ? The meaniug of pr^Mition ? 

LESSON LXIV. 

ADVERBS, (a) 

687. Rule VII. Adverbs qualify verbs, participles, 
adjectives, or other adverbs. 

688. " Adverbs are commonly placed before the words 
which they qualify ; but sometimes after verbs. When an 
auxiliary is used, they are commonly placed between that 
and the principal verb." 

689. The adverb not should always follow the first aux- 
iliary ; in interrogative sentences, it follows the nomina- 
tive, when the nominative comes after the first auxiliary. 

690. The adverb not should always precede participles, 
and the particle to when a sign of the Infinitive mode. 

691. The auxiliary verb do is frequently used with 
the adverb not ; and is then said to be used negatively. 

FORM OF PARSIITG. 

JSTot is a negative adverb and qualifies can talk. Adverbs 
qualify verbs. Cannot are printed together as one word, but are 
separated in parsing. Rapidly is an adverb of manner, and quali- 
fies flow. Repeat Rule VII. * 

Examples. — Laura cannot talk. The stranger converses not 
He does not converse. He conversed not; he did not converse. 
The question must now be decided. Large streams flow rapidly, 
"We frequently meet with opposition. My brother will be here 
soon. You must go immediately. The procession advances slow- 
ly. The heavenly bodies always revolve steadily. Joseph might 
easily have found me. The labor has never been entirely com- 
pleted. His father had seldom been so well pleased. Jacob in 
very diligent. Horace is quite busy. The young men sing ex- 
tremely well. Virtue will every where find friends. The affairs 
of a good man are never neglected by God. 

Questions — Repeat Rule VII } Repeat the second form ? Which do you like 
best ? What is the position of adverbs ? What, when an auxiliary is used ? 
What should the adverb not follow ? What in interrogative sentences ? What 
is the position of not when used with participles and with the Infinitive mode ? 
With what is the auxiliary do frequently used ? How is it then said to be used .* 
What kind of adverb is not ? What is the noun of the adjective negativ 1 
Ans. negation. What does it mean ? Ans. Denying or demal. 

Remark, J^eeda is an adverb, when it means necessarily ; as. 
He must needs go. Sometimes the noun need and the verb t« 
coalesce, and may be separated in parsing according to 832 ; as, 
••There needs (is need) [of] no other description." — Bacon. 

« Or,— Adverbs modify the meaning of verbs, participles, adjectives, orothev 
Adverbs. 
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LESSON LXV. 

NOUNS IN APPOSITION. 

692. Rule VIII. Nouns or pronouns signifying the 
same person or- thing, agree in case. ^ 

693. Nouns or pronouns, whether one or more than 
one, used to explain a preceding noun, pronoun, or part 
of a sentence, are said to be put by apposition in the same 
case, when they mean the same thing. 

694. Apposition means addition, and implies that an- 
other name is added for the same person or thing. 

695. Pronouns, being used instead of nouns, are pars- 
ed by the same rules. The word pronoun or substantive 
can be substituted, should any teacher prefer to do it. 

696. " In parsing, the latter noun or pronoun is said 
to agree in case with the former. This order is some- 
time reversed ;" as, * Emblem of peace, the dove before 
thee flies.' — Eng. Reader, The same remark is applica- 
ble, when more than two nouns come together in apposi- 
tion. 

FORM OF PARSIITG. 
I. 

Poet is a common noun, third person, singular number ; and 
Agrees in case with Milton. Nouns signifying the same thing 
agree in case. 

Examples. — Milton, the poet, was blind. Stephen, the first 
martyr, was stoned. Paul, the apostle, was distinguished for his 
zeal. Virgil, the Latin poet, sustained an untarnished reputation. 
Julius Caesar, a Roman general, conquered the Gauls. Dionysius, 
the tyrant of Sicily, was unhappy. Hope, the balm of life, sooths 
us under every misfortune. The Bible, that excellent book, should 
be carefully and prayerfully read by every person. 
II. 

697. Personal pronouns are used before nouns merely 
to designate their person ; as, I call you not servants. I, 
Peter, send greeting. The noun may be parsed by Rule 
VIII. 

Examples.— I, John, saw these things. We, the subscribers, 
subjoin our testimony. Ye friends of freedom are jealous of your 
rights. I, Alexander, promulgate this law. But we, brave Brit- 
ons, despise foreign laws. — Pope. I have called you friends. The 
Judge appointed me executor. These things overcome thee, a 
man of a strong mind. 

III. 
Emphatic nouns. 
Love, and love only, is the loan for love. Virtue, and virtue 
only, should guide us. His son, his only son, was slain. I only, 
I will issue from your walls. ^ ope. 

13* 
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IV. 

Verbs of namingy calling, and the like. 
The Jews called the food manna. His parents called his nam« 
John. God called the firmament heaven. The Author of my 
being formed me man.— Murray. Thy saints proclaim the* 
king. — Cowper. Chirographers call fair and elegant penmanship 
caligraphy. Congress appointed Washington commander of the 
American army. 

V. 
Compound personal pronouns. 
Custom prevails over sense itself. — Watts. Virtue itself oflends 
when it is coupled with forbidding manners. — Paley, The gov- 
ernor himself was present. He, himself, conducts Lentulus into 
prison. The clause itself is offensive. Horace himself wrote the 
receipt. Horace wrote the receipt himself. The man will go 
himself. Words themselves bear testimony. The woman her- 
self was absent. 

VI. 
Words in Apposition where the verb to be seems to be underr 

stood. 
They made him a better man, I consider it a dereliction of 
duty. The soldiers chose him colonel. Our friends made the ser- 
mon of the missionary a subjectof conversation. "A correct wri- 
ter makes skill in the use of language an object of attention. — 
JVewman. 

VII. 
JSTouns connected by and and or. 

698. The conjunction and'i^ used to connect mere words 
or different names for the same thing in apposition. The 
word or frequently comes between two words of the same 
meaning, the latter being used to define the former. In 
this case, the article the is omitted. 

Ye call me Master and l^ord.— Bible. The death of this Chris- 
tian, patriot,* and statesman, is much lamented. The year is di- 
vided into four seasons, — Spring, Summer, Fall or Autumn, and 
Winter. The name of Washington, the patriot, statesman, aud 
philanthropist, will ever excite the most Kvely emotions in the 
breast of every American citizen. « Remission signifies forgiveness, 
or pardon. Purity means cleanliness,t or clearness." — Imp, lUa- 
der. The Mahometans call their bible the Koran, or Alkoran. 
VIII. 

699. The words which form the distinct name of an 
individual, should be parsed together as one proper noun ; 
as, ** 'The emperor, Marcus Aurelius, was a wise and vir- 
tuous prince.' Marcus Aurelius is a proper name, or sub- 
stantive, and in the nominative case." — See Murray^ s Oc- 
tavo Gram, p, 232. 

700. The proper noun is philosophically an adjective. 
Nouns common or proper, of similar or dissimilar import, 

" * Pro. pa' tri-ut. f Pro. U«nf le-neis. 
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may be parsed as adjectives, when they become qualify** 
log or distinguishing words ; as, President Madison,-— 
JPoctor Johnson, — Mr, Webster, — Esq, Carleton, — Miss 
Gouldy—Professor Ware, — lake Erie, — the Pacific oceaOi 
'^^Franklin House, — Union street. 
IX. 
NOUNS SEPARATED BY a$. 

FORM OF PARSING. 

Punishment is a common noun, third person, singular numb«r» 
in the nominative case ; and agrees in case with duelling. Nouni 
signifying the same thing, agree in case. 

Examples, — Duelling, as s^punishmentyin absurd. — Paley. H« 
offered himself as a journej^man. — Goold Brovm. I shall speak 
of infidelity as a grossj and perilous error. — W, E, Channing, 
Saul had promised to the conqueror his daughter as a wife.fa^ — 
Trans, of Walker*s Lat. Reader. He gave all his children at 
hostages. C&^ — Tr. Liber Primus. Authors sometimes plead the 
difficulty of their subject, as an excuse for the want of perspicui* 
ty. — Murray. People regard him as a man of veracity. The 
President, as the chief executive power,must have a free and en- 
tirely unfettered communication with the co«ordinate powers of 
government. — Edward Livingston. 

701. We venture to suggest another way for parsing as, when 
it separates words of the same meaning. We are unable, how- 
ever, to cite any authorities in corroboration of this manner of 
parsing it ; but present it for the consideration and examinatioii 
of the Intelligent grammarian. We propose to call it a preposition, 
and know not why it has not as strong claims for being a prepo- 
sition as any word in the language. 

702. As, when it oomes between words of similar import, gen- 
erally has some of the following meanings,— /or, — in the eharae* 
ter of, — in the business qf, — in the capacity of, — to be; as, I rec- 
ommend him as (for) a teacher; it is our duty as (in Uie charac- 
ter of) Christians, — this was my employment as (in the business 
of J a journeyman ;— I rejoice in your success as (in the capacity 
of) a minister ; — I consider him as (to be) my best friend. These 
may all be reduced to the meaning of the first two, and that of 
the last example. 

QtfMtioiu.— Repeat Rule VIII ? What is lald in 699 ? What is said of ap- 
pMition in 694 ? What direction in 695 ? How is the latter noon or proaooa 
parsed ? Is this order sometimes reversed ? Give an example ? What other 
remark is subjoined f How is poet parsed ? What is said of personal pronoons 
in 697 ? How are nouns parsed in such cases ? What is said respecting the 
use of the conjunction tmd in 698 ? What of or ? Is the article the used hefyn 
thenovm following or? How are the distinct names of individuals parsed f 
Whose authority is cited in confirmation of this manner of parsing them r Name 
the example ? How is it parsed ? What is the proper noun philosophically? 
How may all nouns be parsed when they qualify or distinguish nouns? Give 
some examples ? Parse the word punishment ? What other way of parsiof as 
is i^oposed in 701 ? What are the meanings of ag when it sep antes words of 
the same maning ? Repeat each example illustrating its several meanings ? 

I Fro. gr5se. 

• Saill victSri filiam suam spoponderat uxSrem. 

b OmnSs suds liberds obsidfis dedit. 
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LESSON LXVI. 

703. Rule IX. Any verb or participle may have the 
same case after it as before it, when both words signify 
the same person or thing. 

704. Passive and neuter verbs, and their participles, 
have the same case both beford and after them, when the 
preceding and succeeding nouns or pronouns mean the 
same thing. 

705. The compound personal pronouns, when objects of 
active verbs, should be parsed byRule III ; as, *Man sJumld 
respect himself;' also, the objects of such verbs as mean 
and signify ; as, * Promenade means a pleasure walk.' 

706. We prefer to parse nouns or pronouns, standing both before 
and after the verb, and meaning the same thing, by Rule VIII. 
Rule IX. is adopted to avoid innovation. In confirmation of what 
has been stated, we adduce the opinion of Mr. Murray on the 
subject. " Perhaps this subject will be more intelligible to the 
learner, by observing that the words in the cases preceding and 
following the verb to be, may be said to be in apposition to each 
other. Thus, in the sentence, * I understood it to be him, « the 
words it and him are in apposition ; that is, they refer to the same 
thing, and are in the same case.'* 

Note 1. The nominative which governs a verb, is called the 
BvAject nominative ; the nominative after a verb, or what is said 
of the subject, is called the predicate nominative, and is usually 
of the third person. 

Note 2. The subject and predicate nominatives are always 
in the same case, when both words signify the same person or 
thing. 

Note 3. When a verb has two objects referring to the same 
person or thing, which, in the nominative case, would be subject 
and predicate, the first is called the primary ^ and the second, the 
predicate object. 

Note 4. Both the primary and predicate object are always in 
the same case. 

FORM OF PARSING. 

Emotion is a common noun, third person, singular number, and 
agrees in case with gratitude, or is the nominative after is. Rule 
IX. Any verb may have the same case after it as before it, when 
both words signify the same person or thing. 

Poison agrees in case with alcohol, or is the objective after to 
5c, by Rule IX. 

J^Teuter verbs, 
Examples. — Gratitude is a delightful emotion. The most em- 
inent physicians declare alcohol to be* a deadly poison. Drunken- 

♦ The scholar will omit the government of verbs in the infinitive mode, till 
he arrives at Rule XVI* 
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nes8 Is temporary madness. America is a republic. Christians 
believe the Bible to be* the word of God. Elbridge Gerry was a 
native of Marblehead. Avarice becomes the source of many ev- 
ils. Confucius was a Chinese philosopher. An industrious schol- 
ar will become a valuable citizen. The people's happiness is the 
statesman's honor. The drunkard lives a wretched monument of 
the baleful effects of intemperance. 

II. 
The illustrious Payson died a firm believer of gospel doctrinea. 
The rainbow on tlie clouds is a beautiful sight. David, the king, 
was a pious man. Samuel took me to be * James. Alpheus did 
not take me to be * lam. I thought it was he. Martha thought it 
was Maria ; but I did not think it was she. Deborah supposed it 
to be her. ** No person of dissolute habits is a safe companion." — 
Hedge, Pythagoras, (b)2t. Grecian philosopher, founder of the Ital- 
ian school, was a native of Samos. — Enc. Am, 

III. 
Ptusive verbs, 
A Turkish temple is called a mosque. <* Proverbs are consider- 
ed the flower of popular wit. They are styled the treasures of 
popular wisdom." — Ene. Am, Mammon is said to be* the Syrian 
god of riches. << Humility may be denominated the first fruit of 
religion. A lax theology may justly be considered the parent of 
a lax morality." — R, Hall. The Hebrew muse has been called 
the denizen of nature ', with equal propriety, she may be termed 
the denizen of history. — JV*. A. Review. I am called John. The 
science of writing is called chirography. I have been chosen cap- 
tain. I trust he will never be found a deceiver. James Madison was 
elected President. James Monroe, afterwards President, was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State. Napoleon Bonaparte, an inhabitant of 
Corsica, an island in the Mediterranean sea, was once styled Empe- 
ror of France, King of Italy, and Protector of the Confederation 
of the Rhine. 

Qiie«tiott«. — Repeat Rule IX ? What verbs and their participles have the 
same case after them as before them ? How should the compound personal 
pronouns be parued ? What way of parsing the nominative and objective af- 
ter verbs is preferred ? Whose authority is cited in confirmation of this wa^ 
of parsing? What does Mr. Murray say about parsing the verb to he ? How is 
emotion parsed ? Repeat the Rule ? How do you parse poison ? What is the 
nominative which governs the verb called ? Note 1. The nominative after the 
verb ? (See explanation of nouns in apposition in Lesson XXXVI.) Of what 
person is the predicate ? Repeat Note 2 ? Note 3 ? Note 4? 



LESSON LXVII. 

707. Rule X. Conjunctions connect nouns or pro- 
nouns in the same csise.(a) 

708. "The latter noun or pronoun is said to be connected to the 
former." When other parts of speech are connected by conjunc- 

* The scholar will omit the government of verbs in the Infinitive mode, till 
be arrives at Rule XVI. 

* Pro. Py- th»g'-«-ifts. 

a Or, — Conjunctions connect the same cases. 
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tioiis, such as adjectives or adverbs, the definition of the conjunc- 
tion may be repeated. (See 36.) 

Note 1. Conjunctions connect either sentences, or words of 
the same part of speech. 

Note 2. They connect verbs to veibs, adjectifes to adjectives, 
mdverhs to adverbs, and the like. 

FORM OF PARSING. 

Me is a personal pronoun, first person, singular number, and is 
connected by and to you. Conjunctions connect nouns or pronouna 
in the same case. In the objective case, and is governed by for, 
{'repositions govern the objective case. 

Parsing Examples. — That advice was for you and me. By 
diligence and frugality, we arrive at competency. The bright- 
est parts are sometimes found without virtue or honor. In all her 
conduct, she manifested her prudence and sobriety. Virtue with 
knowledge and wealth, confers great influence and respectability. 
The number of inhabitants in Great Britain and Ireland, is about 
(a) twenty-one millions. He found, on the tree, nothing but 
leaves. I have done every thing but my duty. Hardness of heart 
consists in great and voluntary aversion to duty. 

Questions. — Repeat Rule X ? To what is the latter noun or pronoun said to 
be connected ? What may be repeated when other parts of speech are connect- 
ed, such as adjectives or adverbs ? 36. Repeat Note 1 ? Note 2? How is nm 
parsed ? What does and mean f 



LESSON LXVIII. 

709. Rule XI. Conjunctions usually connect verbs in 
the same mode or tense. 

Or, — Conjunctions connect verbs in the same style, and 
usually in the same mode, tense, or form. 

710. The verb which follows, is connected by the conjunction 
to that which precedes. The second form may be repeated, when 
the verbs connected are in the solemn style. 

FORM OF PARSING. 

John is a proper noun, third person, singular number, nomina- 
tive case ; and governs studies and learns. The nominative gov- 
erns the verb. ,dnd is a conjunction, and adds or connects learns 
to studies. A Conjunction is a word used to connect sentences, 
members of a sentence, or single words. Learns is a regular ac- 
tive verb, connected by and to studies. Conjunctions usually con- 
nect verbs in the same mode or tense. In the indicative mode, 
present tense, third person, singular number; and agrees with 
John. A verb agrees with its nominative in person and number. 
Parse her like his in Lesson LXII. Parse his and them in the 
same manner. 

Examples. — John studies his lessons, and learns them. When 
we arrive at school seasonably, and improve our time, we advance 
in knowledge. Learning refines and elevates the mind. True 
piety qualifies us for the duties of life, and prepares us for heaven. 
That sort of pleasure weakens and debases the mind. Idleness 

m "About it an adverb, qualifying twenty-one. ^^ 
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bHngs forward and nourishes many bad passions. Hope often amu- 
ses, but seldom satisfies us. I have searched for it, but have not 
found it. Sarah writes her letters very neatly, and spells her 
words correctly. He la very worthy, but is not happy. She wa8 
once proud, but she is now humble. We often resolve, but seldom 
perform. 

Q;He8tions. — Repeat Rule XI ? Second form f To what is the verb which 
follows, connected by conjunctions ? When may the second form be used ? 
How do you parse John ? Jlnd J Learns ? Ms 1 Them ? Her ? 



LESSON LXIX. 

711. Rule XII. A verb having two or more nomina 
tives connected by the conjunction and^ must agree with 
them in the plural number. 

Note 1. A verb agreeing with two or more nominatives con- 
nected by andy can be proved to be plural by substituting the pro- 
noun they instead of them. 

Note 2. Instead of saying Sarah and Emeline study w.ell, 
you can say, they study well. 

712. If any or either (a) of the nominatives is of the 
first person, the verb (b) is of the first person. If not, 
and any or either of the nominatives is of the second per- 
son, the verb is of the second person. In case of repeti- 
tion, we is used instead of /, you, and he ; and you or ye, in- 
stead of you or ye, and he. The supplying of these pro- 
nouns will demonstrate the person of the verb. 

713. A verb having two or more nominatives, preceded 
by the adjectives each or every, though connected by the 
conjunction and, must agree with them in the singular 
number; as. 

Now every leafy and every moving breathy 
Presents a foe, and every foe a death. — Denham. 

714. A verb having two or more sentential or verbal 
nouns connected by the conjunction and, must agree with 
them in the singular number, except when a neuter verb is 
followed by a plural noun. 

716. Two or more adjectives expressing or indicating 
number, connected by and, frequently require a plurd 
noun, when the several conjoined particulars are resolva- 
ble into distinct simple sentences ; as, 'The first, second, 
third, and fourth stanzas.' Conjoined means joined togeth- 
er, 

« Either is applicable, when there are only two nominatives ; any, when there 
•re more than two. 
ft Si tu et Tullia va-tifHa, ego et CicSro valVmus* 
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FORM OP PARSING. 
I. 

William is a proper ooun, third person, singular number ; and 
Is connected by and to Thomas. Conjunctions connect nouns or 
pronouns in the same case. In the nominative case, and governs 
answer. Repeat Rule I. Answer is a regular active verb, in 
th» Indicative mode, present tense, third person, plural number; 
and agrees with Thomas and William, Repeat Rule XII. This 
•enteuee, "Thomas and William answer their questions very well," 
is used instead of two simple sentences, — " Thomas answers his 
questions very well,"—" William answers his questions very well." 
The two nominatives, Thomas and William, are conjoined by and, 
and ha^e a plural verb to agree with them. 

Examples. — Thomas and William answer their questions very 
well. The earth and the moon revolve round the sun. Exercise 
and temperance promote health. Simplicity of appearance and 
bnmbleness of pretension, are high recommendations to any per- 
son. Humility and love constitute the essence of true religion. 
Improvement and pleasure are the products of industry. Justice 
and judgment are the habitation of thy throne ; mercy and truth 
shall go before thy face. Disagreement and discontentment often 
arise from imprudence. Intemperance and want of ei^ercise de 
stroy health. 

II. 

flACH, — EVERY. 
rORM OF PARSIX6. 

Warbles is a regular active verb, in the Indicative mode, 
present tense, third person, singular number ; and agrees with hmh^ 
and tree, which are preceded by the adjective every by 71S 
Examples. — Every bush and every tree 

Warbles sweet philosophy. — Heber^ 
Every sense, and every heart is joy. — Hiomsonu 
Every tongue and every eye. 

Does homage to the passerby. — Young Lad. C. Bk, 
Every year and every month sends forth anew. — Byron. 
Each sex and ever}' age was engaged ip the pursuits of industry. 
— 6M6. Rom. Every pi*oduction of nature and art, and every prop- 
erty of mind and body, is an individual. — Hedge. Every door, 
and portal, and avenue of the heart is thrown open. — Wirt. Each, 
aunt, (and) each cousin hath her speculation. — Byron. 
III. 

ADJECTIVES BY 716. 

The fifth and sixth volumes will complete the set of books.— ^ 
Murray. Plato and Aristotle founded the Academic and Peripa- 
tetic schools. — Dr. Webster. The first and the last two verses 
were read. The first, third, fifth, and last stanzas were omitted. 
The inductive and productive methods of instruction contain the 
essence of modern improvements. 
IV. 

NOMIKATIVBS OF DIFFERENT PSRSeNS. 
FORM OF PARSIirO. 

Mav€ attended is in the first person^ plural number ', and agrtea 
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With Stephen and /,by 712 antl Rule XII. Our demonstrates the 
verb have attended to be of the first pei-son in the plural number. 
Demonstrate means shoio or point out precisely. 

Examples. — Stephen and I ha^ve attended to our recitations. 
James, and thou, and I arc attached to our country. Thou and he 
shared it between you. My brother and I are constantly employ- 
ed in our respective occupations. He and I commenced our jour- 
ney together. You and Noah may have a recess. « 

Questums.— Repeat Rule XII ? Rep.^at Note 1 ? Note 2 ? If any or either 
of the nominatives is of the first person, of what persoo ii the verb 1 If any 
or either is of the second person and not of the first, of what person is the 
verb ? When is either applicable ? .Any ? Instead of what is toe used ? Ton ? 
VnaX will demonstrate the person of the verb ? Repeat 713 ? Repeat 714 ? 
Repeat 715? What is the meaning of conjoined-* How is WUliamfoneAf An- 
jneer ? Instead of what is the sentence from which the form of parsing is 
taken, used? Name the two simple sentences? How is toarhles parsed? By 
what note ? How is have attended parsed ? What demonstrates the verb to 
be c^ the first peraon ? The meaning of demonstrate ? 



LESSON LXX. 

716. Rule XIII. A verb having two or more singular 
nominatives connected by the conjunction or or nor, must 
agree with them in the singular number. See 779. 

717. A verb, having two or more sentential or verbal 
nouns connected by or or nor, must agree with them in 
the singular number. 

718. When the antecedents of pronouns are conjoined 
by and, so as to require a plural verb, the pronoun must 
agree with them in the plural number ; otherwise, it must 
agree with them in the singular number. 

719. When the antecedents of pronouns in the singu- 
lar number are conjoined by or or nor, the pronoun must 
agree with them in the singular number. 

The Conjunction and used disjunctively. 

720. Two (a) or more nouns of similar signification, 
when connected by the conjunction and, convey but one 
idea ; and, then, the verb may be singular. 

rOBM OF PARSING. 

May supply is a regular active verb, in the Potential mode» 
present tense, third person singular; and agrees with wheat or rye 
by Rule XIII. It is used instead of wheat or rye by 719. 

Examples. — Wheat or rye, when itH scorched, may supply 
the place of coffee. Neither wealth nor honor can give content- 
ment. Man's happiness, or misery, is in a great measure, put in- 
to hia own hands. — Blair. Ignorance or negligence has caused 
this mistake. Neither apology, nor faulty education, nor want of 
tiioe, can justify erroneous spelling. Either fancy or wilfulness 
misguides him. Joy and gladness is taken A*Qm the plentiful field. 

e Sofgeited by Oliver Carlton, A. M., SaVem«. Mass. 

14 
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Toll, tribiite,and custom, was paid unto them. — Bible, << The 
research and investigation of truth, is especially appropriate to 
man.*' 

Qtte«t>on«.->Repeat Rule XIII? Repeat 717? Repeat 718? Repeat 719? 
Repeat 720? How: is may supply parsed? Instead of what is the word tl 
used? By what note? 



LESSON LXXI. 
RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

721. Rule XIV. Pronouns agree with their antece- 
dents, or the nouns which they represent, in person, nunv- 
ber, and gender, f 6^ 

722. Antecedent is compounded of the Latin preposition 
antej before, and the Latin verb cedent, will go ; and is so 
called, because it generally precedes the pronoun which 
represents it, or which is used instead of it. The term 
antecedent is equally applicable to personal pronouns. 

723. Declension of the relative pronouns. See 209, 

724. The words that and as, when relative pronouns, 
never admit the governing word before them ; are used 
both in the nominative and objective cases, and never in 
the possessive. Whose is well authorized by good usage 
as the possessive of as, that, and which. See 210, 211, 
and 212. 

725. When that is not a pronoun, nor an adjective, it 
is a conjunction. That is a conjunction when it belongs 
to the whole sentence which follows it; as *' Remember 
that thou must die." Remember that what ? Answer, 
' Thou must die.* 

726. " That is a relative pronoun, when it can be 
changed into who, whom, or which ; a demonstrative pro- 
noun, when its antecedent can be supplied ; and an ad^ 
jective, when it belongs to the following noun. 

727. The word as is frequently a relative pronoun after 
the adjectives, such and same, and in some other instances. 
(See 394, 395, and 396.) Some Grammarians supply 
ellipses as in the following examples. Help such per- 
sons as [those persons (are,) who"] need your help. Parti- 
ciples have the same government as [that government (is,) 
whichi the verbs have from which they are derived. Aa 
many as [those (are,) who"] will behave well, may accom- 
pany their teacher. He is as useful a man as [any man 
(is,) whichi *^® town affords. 

h The word personal or relative may be prefixed, if deeded necessary. 
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728. The relative pronoun, when in the nominative 
case, governs the nearer verb, — the one in its own mem- 
ber of the sentence ; and the antecedent , the more distant 
verb. 

729. When the relative pronoun is not in the nomina- 
tive nor possessive case, it is always governed by some 
active verb, active participle, or preposition in its own 
member of the sentence. 

FORM OF PARSING. 

Whom is a relative pronoun, agreeing with its antecedent 
friend. Repeat Rule XIV. Of the third person, singular num- 
ber, in the objective case ; and is governed by to. Repeat Rule 
YI, That is a relative pronoun, agreeing with its antecedent 
they by Rule XIV. In the nominative case, and governs seek by 
Rule I. You know it to be a relative pronoun because it can be 
changed into who. You can say they who seek wisdom. As may 
be proved to be a relative pronoun by changing 8uch and as into 
those which ; as, those books which. Parse it, one, him, its, and 
his like his in Lesson LXII. 

Parsing Examples, — Thou art a friend to whom I am greatly 
obliged. Men who grasp after riches, are never satisfied. Wil- 
liam Penn, who founded Philadelphia, was a very worthy man. 
The science which treats of birds, is called ornithology. " The 
crime, which has been once committed, is committed again with 
less reluctance." — Dr. Johnson. Sweetness of temper is a qua- 
lity which reflects lustre on every accomplishment. — B: Green- 
leaf. He,C/> who is a stranger to industry, may possess property ; 
but he(f) cannot enjoy it. He (f) who affords help in adversity, 
is a real friend. 

U. 

They,(f) that seek wisdom, will certainly find it. The child, 
that met me, has recovered. The same mail, that carries out the 
letter, will bring back^c^ an answer. " He,(f) that honoreth his 
father, shall have a long life ; he(f) that is obedient unto the 
LfOrd, shall be a comfort to his mother. — Ecclus. A constitution 
is a body of rules, by which people are governed. — C. A. Good' 
rich. A donee is the person, to whom any thing is given. 
III. 

<< Virtue is undoubtedly most laudable in thatstate,which makes 
it most difficult." — Dr. Johnson. The scholar whose time is im- 
proved, has a clear conscience. We should not associate with any 
person, on whose veracity we cannot depend. " A prism is a sol- 
id, whose sides are all parallelograms." — Holbrook. The broad sun 
hangs over sainted Lebanon, whose head in wintry grandeur tow- 
ers. — T, Moore. A disjunctive syllogism is one, (d) whose ma- 
jor premise is disjunctive. — Hedge. I, who am present, saw the 
transaction. You, who have heard the remark, may recollect it, 
IV. 

The teacher will recommend such books as will be used. The 

/ See 417. e An adverb. d See 490. 
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scholar will procure such books as are recommended. A kind 
parent imparts such counsel as i^ needed. Thomas rode so fa$t 
(e) that we could not overtake him. They acted with so much 
reserve, that some people doubted their honesty. Such books not 
only run away with the time which should be given to better 
things, but gradually destroy all taste for better things. The heart 
knowethtfi own bitterness; and a stranger doth not intermeddle 
with t75 joy. The God of Israel doeth wondrous things. The 
glory of God and the happiness of his creatures, are inseparably 
connected. 

QuesHons What is a relative pronoun ? 208.Repeat Rule XIV ? Of what is the 

word antecedent composed ? Why is it so called ? To what other pronouns Im 
antecedent applicaUe ? Decline w^? 209. JVkich? That! Asf To what 
doioAo and wiUm relate? 310. Whichl 211. That, whose, vluA as. » 213. What 
remark about that and as in 724 ? Whose ? What is that when not a pronoun 
nor an adjective ? When is that a conjunction ? When a relative pronoun? A 
demonstrative pronoun ? An adjective ? When is as ^ relative pronoun ? 727. 
Name the ellipses, which some grammarians supply ? Which verb does the 
relative in the nominative case govern ? Which the antecedent ? How is the 
relative pronoun parsed when not iu the nominative or possessive case ? 739. 
How is whom parsed ? That 7 How do you know the word that to be a relative 
pronoun ? How can you prove <u to be a relative pronoun in the example first 



LESSON LXXII. 

730. Rule XV. Participles refer to nouns or pronouns. 

731. "When a participle will admit the degrees of com- 
parison, it becomes an ctdjective ; and may be called a par- 
ticipial adjective." 

732. The participle is also an adjective when it precedes 
its noun, and serves to distinguish or describe it as an ad- 
jective would in the same situation ; as, flying clouds,-^ 
volatile clouds. 'The setting sun reminds us of declining 
years.* 

733. Pontion. — ^7*he common position of the participle is after 
the noun or pronoun to which it refers. The participle, however^ 
frequently precedes the noun or pronoun to which it refers. 

PARTICIPIAL. ADJECTIVKS. 

FORM OF PARSING. 

I. 

Forgiving is a participial adjective, and belongs to temper. 
Adjectives belong to nouns. 

Examples. — Rebecca possesses ^ for giving temper. Interest- 
ing facts may instruct us. The first ideas make the deepest and 
most lasting impressions. Alpheus is a learnedf a^ man. He 
lives a devoted life. The deserted mansion has been sold. Known 
duties should not be neglected. The drunkard becomes a ruined 
man. The sleep of the laboring man is sweet. Capacious and 
enlarged minds entertain enlightened and extended views of men 
mnd things. I use this term in rather a limited sense. — P. Anal 

e Fast means swtfUy, or rapidly ; and is, therefore, an adverb, 
tf See 4SW. « Pro. ttlr'ned. 
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II. 

Setting is a participle, from the irregular neuter verb Met. 
Pres. setting, Per. set, Comp. per. having set. In the present 
tense, and refers to aun. Participles refer to nouns. 

Examples. — I saw the sun setting in the west. James found 
his sister weeping. Henry saw a nock of geese flying in the 
air. The shepherd beheld a herd of elephants feeding on the 
plains. Sarah left home rejoicing. The industrious bees return 
to their hive, loaded with honey and wax. The river, swelled by 
frequent rains, overflowed its banks. Plymouth was the first 
town settled by white people in Massachusetts. Herschel, the 
astronomer, improved the telescope invented by Galileo.* " De- 
livery, in mint language, is the quantity of moneys coined within 
a given period." — Cvbb. The path of piety and virtue, pursued 
with a firm and constant step, will assuredly lead to happiness. 
Annas had sent him bound to Caiaphast the high priest. — Bible. 

III. 

FORM OF PARSIITG. 

Honing been deserted is a participle from the regular active 
Terb desert. Active voice. Pres. deserting. Per. deserted, Comp. 
per. having deserted. Passive voice. Pres. being deserted. Per 
deserted, Comp. per. having been deserted. In the Comp. per. 
tense, and refers to he. Participles refer to pronouns. It is placed 
before the pronoun to which it refers. JVothing is in the objec- 
tive case, and is governed by having drank. Active participles 
govern the objective case. 

Examples. — Having been deserted, he became discouraged. 
He left for home, having drank nothing to my knowledge at the 
store. — jy.V. Evangelist. The student, being expelled from col- 
lege, resumed his accustomed avocations. The pedagogue, being 
influenced by a carping criticism, often displays his pedantry. 
The ignorant scholar having, from infancy, fostered a high esteem 
of self, frequently treats his teacher disrespectfully. The faith- 
ful teacher, having toiled unsparingly, dismissed his school. Man, 
being exhausted by action, requires rest. She, being praised, 
became vain. George Washington, having discharged the duties 
of his office, resigned his commission. Having been noticed, he 
was much elated. Joseph, having dined, pursued his studies. 

IV. 

JVeuter and passive Participles preceded and followed by the 

same case. 

FORM OF PARSIXO. 

Man is in the nominative case after being, and agrees in case 
with he, by Rule IX. and 704. 

Examples. — Being an aged man, he was cautious and timorous. 
Having been left an heir, he became prodigal. George Washing- 
ton, having been elected President, entered upon the duties of 
his office. Horace, being the man of our choice, was elected. 
He having been chosen representative, accepted the office. The 

♦ Pro. ^l-ly-18/«. t ^w>. kS/yarfiu*. 

14* 
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office holder, having been educated a man of circumscribed YieWi» 
is less useful in the discharge of his official duties. 

QtfMfunw.— Repeat Rule XV ? When does a participle become an adjective ? 
Wbat is it then called ? When else is it an adjective ? What is the commoB 
position of the participle ? Does it sometimes precede the noun or pronoun to 
which it belongs ? 



LESSON LXXm. 

734. "Rule XVI. Verbs in the infinitive mode refer 
to nouns or pronouns ; and are governed by verbs,partici- 
ples, adjectives, or nouns." 

735. The reference of the verb in the Infinitive mode possesses 
advantages which will escape the observation of the teacher, who 
has been accustomed to a different way of parsing. It chains the 
mind to a closer principle of analysis ; it enables the scholar readily 
to distinguish the real word on which the Infinitive depends or by 
which it is governed. Some erroneously say that pronouns gov- 
ern the Infinitive mode in such examples as this, — *I expected 
him to be present.' We will change the form of expression, — 
'he was expected to be present.' All will admit that to be is gov- 
erned by was expected The same verb that governs it in the 
passive voice, governs it in the active. We will take an example 
where the sign of the Infinitive is omitted, — 'Make him study.* 
What causes the sign of the Infinitive to be omitted before study? 
The verb make. Passive, let him be made to study. What causes 
the sign to to be expressed before study ? Its being used in the pas- 
sive voice after be made. The causing of a word to be in a certain 
form is what is meant by government. None will presume to 
aay that, in the last two examples, the verb to study is governed 
by him ; but it is so with as much propriety as in the example 
first mentioned. 

736. The Infinitive refers to nouns or pronouns either in the 
nominative or objective case ; and to that which is the instrument 
or subject of what is expressed by the Infinitive. ** The refer- 
ence is precisely of the same nature, as that of a participle to its 
noun or pronoun." I saw him study, I saw him studying. 
The verb study refers to him. The participle studying also re- 
fers to hifn. 

737. Verbs in the Infinitive mode have no person nor number; 
that is, they have no nominative case. 

738. Verbs in all other modes have person and number; and 
are, therefore, called finite verbs. 

739. The Infinitive mode is often used after so as or such as, 
instead of other modes. 8o and as, in such cases, connect the in- 
finitive to the verb or adjective by which it is governed. 

740. The infinitive mode is sometimes absolute ; as, < To con- 
fess the truth, I was in fault.' What is called the infinitive mode 
absolute is more properly governed by a verb understood ; as, *^ 

fou will aUow me to confess the truth, / confess, that I was in 

•ault.' 

741. I. ** Position. — The infinitive is commonly placed after 
the word to which it refidrs, and also that by which it is governed.'^ 



K 
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742. II. *' The inhnitive U sometimes placed before the word 
by which it is governed.*' 

FORM OF PARSINO. 

To see is an irregular active verb, in the in6nitive mode, preg« 
ent tense, — refers to Hannah, and is governed by rejoiced. Infin- 
itives refer to nouns and are governed by verbs. Decline to see 
In both voices. To become is a neuter verb, — refers to me, and is 
governed by forced. Parse her and his like his in LXII. 

Examples. — Hannah rejoiced to see her brother. The culprit 
forced me to become his accomplice. We should strive daily to 
improve our precious time. Richard is exceedingly careful not to 
give offbnce. He has a desire to make his friends happy. The 
morning sun, dawning from the east, seemed to revive creation. 
The fumes, which arise from a heart boiling with violent passions, 
never fail to darken and trouble the understanding. Joseph, de- 
siring to advance in knowledge, attended school constantly. " Du- 
ring the French war, the English colonists proved themselves to 
be a brave people." — C. A. Goodrich. I was requested to call 
ihem brethren. « They, who subvert the foundations of morality 
and religion, ought not to be respected. " — Hedge, Their prop- 
erty is to be sold by the sheriff, to pay for the liquor drank by their 
unfeeling and ruined parent during the last three months.- Temp. 
Jlh 

Q«e«fum0.— Repeat Rule XVI ? What remarks respecting the reference of 
verbs in the infinitive mode ? What examples are eiven to explain the difference 
between the reference and government of infinitives ? To what does the in- 
finitive refer? Of what nature is this reference ? To what does stitd^ refer ? 
Studying ? Have verbs in the infinitive any person or number ? What have 
verbs in other modes > Why called fimU verbs ? The meanins of finite 1 How 
if the infinitive used after so and as ? The use of so and as ? The infinitive is 
sometimes what ? How are the verbs in the infinitive absohue more ];Hroperly 
parsed ? First position of the infinitive ? Second ? Do pronouns ever govern 
the infinitive ? Ans. They do sometimes. How are ^ou to parse all pronouns 
hereafter whether printed in Italics or not ? Ans. Like his in LXII. 



LESSON LXXIV. 

743. Rule XVII. " When an address is made, the 
noun or pronoun is in the nominative independent." 

744. The noun or pronoun addressed, is of the second 
person ; and may be called a eompellative from the Latin 
infinitive compella'-re, to address, to call one by name. 

FORM or PARsiira. 

Son is a noun of the second person, singular number ; and in 
the nominative case independent, Ruls aVII. 

Examples, — This life, my son, is the journey of a day. I wwn 
you, young man, to dread and to avoid the intoxicating bowl. O 
king, thou indeed callest me mother and queen ; but I oonfeat 
that I am thy servant, (a) Sir, you have led their troops through 
a perilous and doubtful war. — Marshall, Dear brother, your lait 
letter was seasonably received. Thou ban% of elated joy, whosd 

a Rex, tu quidem Matrem me et Reglnam vocas ; sed ego me tuam fomulam 
Mse wtitki»ox,^WaXker*8 Lot. Read. 
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pains or sweets alike destroy our peace. — Hoole*8 Tas8o» Young 
ladies, time should be improved. I beseech you, my friends, to 
shun the haunts of vice. I should not dare thus to expose my- 
self to danger. We wish him not to write so fast. He invited my 
brother and me to see his garden. He desires you to stay for him. 
Alms, given with ostentation, discover pride. Flattery hurts not 
him who flatters not himself. Old age and death are generally 
thought to be very great evils. 

QttMttoiw.—Reiieat Rule XVII ? Repeat 744? What may nouns addressed 
be called ? Of what person is ami 7 Why ? Of what number is you f Wbyl 



LESSON LXXV. 

745. Rule XVIII. A noun or pronoun, joined with a 
participle, and governing no verb, is in the nominative 
case absolute. 

746. " A pronoun in the nominative absolute, is some- 
times understood;" as, * Generally speaking, his profi- 
ciency has been good.' 

FORM OF PARSIITG. 

Minister is a noun, third person, singular number; and is join- 
ed with the participle having finished, in the nominative case ab- 
solute. Repeat Rule XVIII. 

Examples. — The minister having finished his discourse, the 
assembly dispersed. Peace of mind being secured, we may smile 
at misfortunes. Virtue being abandoned, and conscience reproach- 
ing us, we become terrified with imaginary evils. The war 
having ended, the condition of the country was more prosperous. 
War being expected. Congress ordered an army to be raised. Con- 
gress having closed its session, each member returned to his native 
state. Shame being lost, all virtue is lost. The lesson having 
been recited, Charlotte was dismissed. Pride prevailing, man be- 
comes a slave to fancy. A convention having been held, a con- 
gress of nations was recommended. "Jesus had conveyed himself 
away, a multitude being in that place." — John 5, 13. 

Questions.— Repeat Rule XVIII ? What is said of a pronoun in tbe nomina- 
tive absolute f The meaning of absolute ? 

LESSON LXXVJ. 
VERBS IN THE DEFINITE FORM. 

FORM OF PAR8IXG. 

Was sitting is an irregular neuter verb, in the indicative mode, 
imperfect tense, definite form, third person, singular; and agrees 
with he. Rule II. Was sitting is in the definite form accor- 
ding to 446, — because the participle sitting from the neuter verb 
ait, is subjoined to the neuter verb was, a part of the verb be. 
Was sitting is a neuter'verb, because the participle sitting which 
is subjoined to was, is neuter. Is studying is an active verb, in 
the d^fUte form, because the participle studying is active. 
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Examples. — He U'rts carelessly sitting. Susdni is studying her 
lesson. Mark has been attending to geometry. I have long beeo 
waiting, my friend, for an opportunity to converse with you on a 
particular subject. I had been reading your letter, when Emily 
arrived. We shall be expecting to see you at to-morrow's dawn. 
<* They are felling the troops with clubs.*' — Tr. of Virgil. 
Mary Jane has been giving an account of her excursion. Strength 
and weapons cannot avail any thing, where conduct and courage 
are wanting. Stephen has ever been desiring to acquire useful 
information. 

Qiustions. — What gives to a verb the definite form or meaning? 445. How 
is the verb in this case ? How do you form the tenses in the definite form ? 
566. How is was sitting parsed ? Why in the definite form ? Why neater ? 
How is is studying parsed i Why is it active ? What does the present partici- 
ple denote.' 546. 



LESSON LXXVII. 

747. '*The nominative sometimes comes after the verb." 8«« 
668. I. 

748. "The nominative comes after the verb, frequently, when 
the sentence begins with an adverb*^ the conjunction neither w 
nor, <*when a question is asked," and when the verb is in the Im- 
perative mode. 

II. 
Also, when an adjective which is emphatical, begins a sentence; 
as, 'Happy is the man that findeth wisdom ;* when the conjunction 
(/* or though is understood ; as, <Had I seen him, he would have 

fone,' and when an adjunct or some other part of speech intro- 
uces a neuter or passive verb ; as. In the days of Joram, Icing 
of IsmeXj flourished the prophet Elisha. — Blair. Out of whose 
modifications have been made most complex modes, — Locke, 
III. 
When a sentence begins with said, quoth, think, or other verbs 
of similar construction ; as, * Young man, said Omar.' Dr. John- 
8on. *Q^oth Hudibr as, thou offereat much.* — Butler. 'Thought 
he, this is the lucky hour.' — Id. 

749. When who, whose, whom, which, and what, are used in 
asking questions, they are called interrogative pronouns. Wheth- 
er was formerly used as an interrogative pronoun. Which and 
what when joined to nouns, are interrogative adjectives. 

750. "The helping verb do is frequently used in asking ques- 
tions. It is also used to express emphasis." 

Directions for parsing. 
Who is an interrogative pronoun, third person, singular num- 
ber ; and agrees in case with thou ; or is the nominative after ar% 
by Rule IX. When a question is asked, the nominative whieh 
governs the verb, frequently comes after it, though not always. 
Who art thou ? Thou art the man. Man is the subsequent, er 
the word which who represents ; and who is in the same case that 
man is. "Interrogative pronouns always relate to the noun or pro- 
noun which supplies their places in the answer to the question.** 
Who»e fault is it ? It is my fault. Whose is an interrogative pr» 
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noun, in the possessive case ; and is governed by fault, by Rule V. 
Whose relates to its subsequent my, and is in tiie same case by 
402. The word it governs is ; fault is the nominative after is. 
7%en answered Peter. Peter, the subject of the verb answered^ 
comes after the verb, because the sentence begins with the adverb 
then, 

I. 

Examples. — Who art thou ? Whose fault is it ? Then an- 
swered Peter. Now will I go. Here is the book. There was 
a time. Hence proceeds the mistake. Thus saith the Lord. 
Never, said he, can I consent. He cannot write, neither can be 
■"ead. 

II. 

There may be an opportunity. Were you there ? Will he be 
present ? To whom shall we go ? What induced you to leave me ? 
Did he go ? Do you intend to stay ? I do think that you are in 
mx error. Has the boy played ? 

III. 

Does Cyrus study ? He does study. Charles did play. Had 
the enemy retreated ? Will peace be made ? Shall virtue triumph? 
Whether of them twain did the will of his father ? — Bible. Soft 
is the strain, when zephyr gently blows. — Pope, Friend, quoth 
the cur, I meant no harm. — Gay. 

^estions. — ^Wbat position of the nominative in 747 ? When does the nom- 
inative come after the verb ? I. Name the instances and examples in II ? Those 
in III ? What are who, vhose, whom, which, and what when used 'in asking ques- 
tions? What is said of whether ? Of which and what when joined to nouns ? 
How is the helping verb do used ? What is an interrogative pronoun f 400. 
How is who parsed ? Of what person is who ? Why ? Does the nominative 
frequently come after the verb in interrogative sentences? Does it always ? 
Where does it come when an auxiliary is used ? 181. What word does who 
represent ? Is who in the same case that man is ? To what do interrogative 
pronouns relate ? What is the name of the noun or pronoun ? In what case is 
the subsequeiU ? 403. In what case is whose 7 How parsed ? What is the 
subsequent of whose ? Why 1 How do you parse it ? FomU .<* Why does 
Peter come after the veijii ? Ans. 748. 



LESSON LXXVIII. 
IMPERATIVE MODE. 

751 . The Imperative mode of the verb is used to com- 
mand, entreat, exhort, or permit ; this mode usually has 
the nominative after the verb, and most generally under- 
stood. 

752. In the first person, the Imperative mode expresses per- 
mission, invitation, exhortation, entreaty, or condition ; in the third 
person, it expresses the command or strong desire of the spealcer 
respecting a second person. The speaker becomes the third per- 
son, when another malces known his command or desire ; as, < God 
said or commanded, lAsht he, and light was.* 

753. Though most of the Imperative verbs in the English lan- 
guage are used in the second person, and are so exemplified by 
declension in this grammar, still the use of such verbs as grant. 
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ftllow, suppose, say, save, and except, without a definite nomina* 
tive, and the occajional use of the first and third persons of this 
mode, are among the most beautiful idioms of the language. 

754. The third person Imperative expresses a command of the 
highest order, or a desire of the most ardent and heart-felt nature, 
issuing from the person who gives the command or expresses the 
desire, God said, or commanded, Xi^^^ be, and light was. Noth- 
ing can exceed the sublime emotions this concise sentence is cal- 
culated to raise on the mind of the reader. Its expressiveness 
and sublimity are much diminished by multiplying words as in the 
present version of this passage \ as. Let there be light, and there 
was light ; besides, the person of the verb is changed from the 
third to the first. 

Note 1. Imperatives of the third person from other languages. 
J3ic nostri nuncius esto. — Virgil, .BSn. Lib. IV. L. 237. Primus 
equum phaleris insignem Victor habeto, — Id, ^n. Lib, V. 
L. 310. 

Kai 6 &iXmv Xa^^avixm to vSotq tto^g dtagtav. — Rev. 22, 17. 
Mtjrt Tt5 oSv &tjXBia &Bog T6y«, fttjre rig oQaijv 
UetQarco itdxiqaai, ifiov snog. — Homer*8 Iliad, VIII. 7 and 8. 
755. By the supposed use of the word let as an auxiliary to express 
the different persons of the Imperative mode, the student in gram- 
mar acquires a very vague idea of the real nature of the first and 
third persons of this mode ; in fact, no scholar fully and exactly 
comprehends their literal and forcible meaning, when he has oc- 
casion to translate them from those languages in which they are 
used. To call let an auxiliary, is a perversion of language. 

766. The active verb let, like all other principal verbs, is used 
to help express the Imperative mode, but not as an auxiliary. 'Let 
me study.' Let here implies an address to a second person or 
persons; as, • Let (thou, ye, or you) me study.' If any person 
addresses himself, let a^^rees with / understood ; as, < Let (I) me 
study.* • Let us study.' If the speaker is included, let agrees with 
(we) understood ; as, * Let (we) us study.' If the speaker is not 
included, let agrees with thou, ye, or you. In the examples, 
« Let him study, let her study, let them study,' let agrees with thou, 
ye, or you understood. 

Note 1. Examples of imperatives of the third person are nu- 
merous in the Bible ; and many instances of pleonasm are there 
tolerated, which continue to deface the sacred page, in consequence 
of this idiom's not having been recognized by the English trans- 
lators. The first clause in Rev. 2. 11 ,— 'O fjfwv o^g, dcxovo&rvD,^^ 
is translated, — He that hath an ear, let him hear, — leaving the 
pronoun he a nominative without a verb. 

Note 2. A literal translation of the sentence quoted reads 
thus, — He having (an) ear, hear, — the Greek article having the 
force of a pronoun. The reader will perceive that hear is a verb 
in the Imperative mode, third person, and agrees with he. 

757. To substantiate the positions we have assumed with re- 
gard to the Imperative mode, we cite the authority of the venera- 
ble Dr. Webster, who as a Lexicographer and Grammarian, de- 
penredly stands at the head of English and American literature. 
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He says, ** in Syntax, Rule V. In some cases, the imperattr* 
v^erb is used without a definite nominative ; as, * I will not tak« 
any thing that is thine, save only that which the young men have 
eaten.* — Gen, 14, 24. * I would that all — were such as I am, «c- 
eept these bonds. — Acts 26, 29. This use of certain verbs in tha 
imperative is very frequent, and there is a peculiar felicity in be>* 
ing thus able to use a verb in its true sense and with its proper 
object, without specifying a nominative ; for the verb is thus left 
applied to the first, second, or third person. I may save or ezeepty 
or you may except, or we may suppose. If we examine these 
sentences, we shall be convinced of the propriety of the idiom ; 
for the ideas require no application to any person whatever." 

Note 1. God said. Let there be light, and there was light. 
Let us make man. Let us bow before the Lord. The verb let^ 
in the idiomatic examples (named,) has no nominative specified, 
and is left applicable to a nominative of the first, second, or third 
person, and of either number. — Kirkham, 

Note 2. Be it enacted. Cursed be he that curseth thee. 
Turn we to survey. The verbs be enacted, be cursed, and turn, 
according to an idiom of our language, or the poet's license, are 
used in the imperative, tigreein^ with ^'nominative of the first or 
third person. — Id, 

75S. The helping verb do is frequently used in the imperatire 
mode. The Imperative mode is used only in the present tense. 

759. DECLENSION. 

FAMILIAR STYLE. 

Singular and Plural, 
Neuter, Passive: Active. 

Be you, or do you Be you guarded, or Guard you, or do 
be. do you be guarded, you guard. 

760. SOLEMN STYLE. 

Neuter, Passive. Active. 

Sing. Be thou, or Be thou guarded, or Guard thou, or do 

do thou be. do thou be guarded, thou guard. 

Plural. Be ye, or do Be ye guarded, or Guard ye, or do ye 

ye be. do ye be guarded. guard. 

rORM or PAR8IX6. 

Go is an irregular neuter verb, in the Imperative mode. Sing, 
go thou, or do thou go ; Plu. go ye, or do ye go. Of the second 
person singular, and agrees with thou. Repeat Rule II., second 
form. * Go thou,' is a command. * Thou goest, is an affirmation, 
* Dost thou go ?' is an interrogation. Change the following ex- 
amples in the same manner. 

Examples, — Go thou. Hear ye. Do thou attend. Do ye 
obey. Be ye prepared. Be thou obedient to the laws of tiiy 
country. Submit you to the rules of the school. Imprint ye up- 
on your heart the principles of truth. Strive you \g iwpniw 
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your time. Aim thou to deal justly. Live, O man, for eternity. 
761. The nominative is sometimes understood. This is usud* 
ly the case in the imperative mode. (See 767.) 

FORM OF PARSIXO. 

Come is an irregular neuter verb, in the imperative mode, 
second person ; and agrees with thou, ye, or you, understood. 
Rule II. Be is an irregular neuter verb, in the imperative 
mode, second person, plural; and agrees with ye or you under- 
stood by Rule II. 

II. 

Examples. — Come to me. Obey my voice. Repent and be- 
lieve. Hasten, and delay not. Children, be obedient to your 
parents. Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways, and 
be wise. Get wisdom, get understanding. Forsake her* not, and 
she shall preserve thee. — Bible. Give not yourself away to ob- 
stinacy. Cherish not incredulity. Envy no person's happiness. 
Guard against ultraism. Hear counsel and receive instruction. 
III. 

IMPERATIVES OF THE FIRST AND THIRD PERSOXS. 
FORM OF PARSING. 

Be is a verb in the imperative mode, third person, singular ; 
and agrees with God. Rule II. 

The God of peace be with you. — 2 Cor. 13, 11. I answered 
and said, so be it, O Lord. — Jer. 11, 5. Thy kingdom come. Thy 
will be done. — Matt. 6, 10. Forever blessed be the Lord. — Watts. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord. — Bible. Go4 save the state. 
The Lord prosper you. Fall he, that must (fall.) — Pope. Bles- 
sed be he that blesseth thee. Let us make a covenant,I and thou. 
-^Bible. Come, we that love the Lord. — Watts. Sing we to our 
God. — Ws. Col. The Lord, that made heaven and earth, bless 
ihee out of 7Aon.— Bible. IV. 

Except (a) agrees with /, we, thou, ye, or you, understood. 
The writer may make the exception himself; in this case, except 
agrees with I understood. If he includes others with himself, it 
agrees with we. If he addresses himself to the reader or read- 
ei:8, it agrees with thou, ye, or you. 

Madagascar is the largest island in the world, except New Hol- 
land and Borneo. — Woodbridge. Israel burned no persons, save 
Hazor only.t — Bible. Echo cannot catch a single sound, save the 
clack of yonder mill. — Cunningham. There were, say, twenty 
persons present. They were all scstttered abroad throughout the 
resions of Judea and Samaria, except the apostles. There was 
nothing in the ark, save the two tables of stone. Pharaoh || had 
the fifSi part, except the lands of the priests only.t They were 
commanded to take nothing for their journey, save a staff only.t 
They saw no man, save Jesus only.t — Bible. 

QttMetoiM.— Repeat 751 ? Wliat does the imperative express in the first per- 
son ? In the third person ? When does the speaker become the thhrd person ? 
In what person of the imperative mode, is the verb declined in this grammar ? 
What are among the most beautifUl idioms of the language ? What does the 
tidrd person express ? What remark on the sentence,—* Light be, and light 

* Feminine by personification. a Except we, is equivalent to, ^ we except, 
X An adjeotivei || Pro. IWr5. 

18 
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waa ? What u the effect of multiplying words in the imjicrative ? What ob- 
jection is added regpecting the present version of tlie pa^^sage qiioted ? Mean- 
ing of version ? What is said of let in 755? How is L-t used i 75fi. Repeat 
Note 1 ? Note 2? With what does let airree in tlia .sctiicnce, * Ivt ma study ?» 
With what if a person addresses himself? In the sentence, * let us study,' 
with what does let agree, if the speaker is included ? Witli what if the speak> 
cr is not included ? With what in the sentences, *■ Let him study,* &.c. ? Whose 
authority is cited to substantiate what has been said respecting the imperative .•• 
What does his Rule V. say ? What examples does he give ? What general re- 
mark does he make on the subject? What does Mr. Kirkham say in Note 1? 
In Note 2 ? How is do used ? How many tenses has the imperative ? What 
one is that? Decline the verb 6e in familiar style? Be iruardedl Ouardl 
Decline he in the solemn style both numbers ? Be guarded 1 Ouard 1 How 
do you parse tro f Repeat go tAou, as a command r As an affirmation ? As 
an interrogation ? Repeat or change A«ar ye, in the same manner ? Change 
the other imperatives in the same manner ? With what does live agree ? Ans. 
It may agree with man j if the teacher prefers it, with thou understood. What 
is said about the nominative in 761 ? When are words paid to be understood ? 
In what mode is this usually the case ? How do you parse come 7 jBe ? " Why 
does be agree with ye or you understood, rather than with tkou, ? Why is your 
of the plural number? Like what is her parsed ; How is be in III. parsed? 
How is except parsed ? How, if he makes the exception himself? How, if he 
includes others ? How, if he addresses himself to the reader or readers ? To 
wliat is except we equivalent ? 



LESSON LXXIX. 

OBJECTIVES. 
762. " Position. — The objective case sometimes comes before 
the verb that governs it, — especially of relative and interrogative 
pronouns." See position 670. 

FORM OF PARSIiVG. 

Whom is a relative pi'onoun agreeing with its antecedent 
friend by Rule XIV. In the objective case, and is governed by 
love, according to Rule III. Whom is governed by love, a word, 
in its own member of the sentence, because the nominative i 
comes between whom and the verb. 

I. 

Examples. — Thou art a friend, whom I love sincerely. The 
book which I bought, is a very valuable treatise. The scholar, 
whom you have heen teaching, has made good improvement. 
•* We are inclined to believe those (persons) whom we do not 
know, because they have not deceived us." — JDr. Johnson, 
Viewed through any other medium than (through) that* of revela« 
tion, man is a riddle, which man cannot expound. — Payson. The 
cloakf that I left at Troas, when thou comest, bring with thee. — 
Bijfle. What misery does the vicious man secretly endure ! My 
neighbor owns the house, which our friend occupies. What 
books do you use r The sailor, whom we saw, is drowned. The 
propositions, which we made, were rejected. 
II. 

The maize, which we planted, has vegetated. Which man 
did you see ? Which boy was present ? Whom do you seek } 
What do you wish ? Whom did you go to see .' What doest 
thou ? Daniel conversed about the persons and things that he 

* A demonstrative pronoun, used instead of medium, by 4S4 and 4^1. 

t Cloak is the orthography of Walker and Worcester i ctoke of Dr. Webster. 
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had seen. The same bo^s that you taught, has returned. The 
wheat, which you sowed, lias been reaped. Whom have you 
visited ? Brethren, what shall we do to be saved ? What signi- 
fy good pretensions, when our example does not correspond with 
them ? What signify the counsel and care of teachers, when 
youth think they have no need of assistance ? Him, being deliver- 
ed by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have 
taken, and, by wicked hands, have crucified. 

QuegtioTis. — What is sometimes tbe position of the objective ? Eispecially of 
what ? How is whom parsed ? Why is toh&m governed by love ? What is said 
In 729 ? How is the word that parsed ? By what note ? 424 and 421. How 
do you parse what^ in the sentence lohat misery, &c..' ffhich in the sentence 
wmch man &c.? 



LESSON LXXX. 

COLLECTIVE NOUNS. 

763. Collective nouns, or nouns of multitude, have 
verbs and pronouns agreeiffg with them either in the sin- 
gular or plural number ; — in the singular number, when 
unity is implied ; in the plural number, when plurality 
is implied. 

764. When a collective noun implies unity, it requires 
a pronoun of the neuter gender, third person, singular num- 
ber ; as, 'Congress has closed its session.' See 235 and 
236. 

FORM OF FARSIirO. 

JVere divided is in the plural number, agreeing with the col- 
lective noun couneilfWhich implies plurality of meaning by 768. 
The word their is used instead of council by 763. 

I. 

Examples. — The council were divided in their sentiments. The 
school is dismissed. The nation will enforce its laws. The enemy 
were driven from their works. — Mickle. The nobility are the 
pillars to support the throne. — Blackstone^s Com* The clerey 
began to withdraw themselves from the temporal courts. — Id. (t.) 
The fair sex, whose duty does not compel them to mingle in the 
labors of public life, have a solemn responsibility devolving upon 
them. The jury did not agree in their verdict. The legislature 
has closed its session. The regiment consisted of a thousand men. 
The church claims great prerogatives. The committee did not 
express their opinion concerning the merits of the case. 
IL 

The Senate of the United States is composed of two senators 
from each state. The senate act in three capacities. The United 
States are divided into circuits. The Circuit Court tries causes 
between citizens of different states, between aliens and citizens, 
and cases in which the United States is a party. The Supreme 
Court of the United States is composed of seven judges. Con- 

t Id, is a contraction of the Latin Idem^ the same, and indicates that the sen- 
te&ee preceding Id is extracted ft-om the Author last named. 
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f^ress have the power to provide by law for the mode In which 
persons who were born in other countries, may become citizens 
of the United States. Congress have power to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy. A body politic is a corporation. — Sulli' 
i)an*$ Polit. Class Book. 

III. 

The legislative branch, or the Congress, as it is called, consists 
of a Senate and House of Representatives. By the constitution 
of a state, is meant the written system or frame of government 
which the people of such state have adopted. The legislature of the 
United States consists of a Senate and House of Representatives. 
The Senate of the United States is composed of two Senators, cho- 
sen by their respective legislatures for the term of six years. The 
The House of Representatives consists of members, chosen by 
the people for the term of two years. The House of Representa- 
tives choose their own speaker, and other necessary oflScers. The 
people of each state choose persons to make their own laws. As 
a nation, we are placed under a fiorm of government eminently 
adapted to promote the general welfare. A people without vir- 
tue wiH of course choose men without virtue to govern them. 
The people of this country, under the providence of God, are the 
guardians of their own privileges, and consequently of their own 
happiness. — HildreWs View United States* 

IV. 

The assembly was dissolved. — JEnc. Am, The House of Rep- 
resentatives chooses its own speaker and other officers, and pos- 
sesses the sole power of impeachment. The Senate are divided in- 
to three classes. Congress has power to organize the Supreme 
Court. A committee of the whole house is composed of every 
member. The petty or petit jury consists of twelve persons. The 
grand jury may accuse upon their own knowledge. — Id. The 
catholic clergy of Ireland are rare examples oi the doctrines 
(which) they inculcate. Phillips's Speeches, The parliament is 
prorogued. The army has been disbanded. The court were di- 
vided in their opinion. A party of Indians was seen on the shore. 
Is your family well ? It is. The Board of Trustees have adjourn- 
ed their meeting. A flock of wild turkeys was seen on the banks 
of the river. A majority of votes was given to the highest candi- 
date. 

766. The words, number, kind, sort, and part, when plural ad- 

iiincts are associated with them, require singular verbs and ad- 
ectives to agree with them. The word part frequently has a 
plural verb ; but its use is not to be recommended. 
V. 
The number of inhabitants has increased. That kind of books if* 
preferred. This sort of apples is palatable. A part of the schof- 
ars was dismissed. A part of the exports consists of raw silk. 
This kind of epithets is sparingly used. 

QitMtiMtf.— Repeat 763? Repeat 764? Eow kaveredwidedmned? Tlkeir7 
WlMt is said in 765 ? Wliat is said of Id, ? What remarks In 935 and 386 ? 
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766. Subsequent Adjectives, The adjectives adry, akin, 
afraid, (a) afloat, aghast, alert, alike, alive, alone, asleep, ashamed, 
athirst, averse, awake, aware, conducive, elect, enough, extant, 
extinct, indebted, politic, promotive, pursuant, repugnant, subser- 
vient, subversive, and wont, come after the nouns or pronouns to 
which they belong. The words testate, intestate, solvent, and 
insolvent, in probate notices, follow the nouns or pronouns which 
they describe. Like is an adjective when it means similar or 
equal. 

Examples. — The governor elect is in town. The mob were 
not aware of their strength. The measures adopted, are repug- 
nant to the principles of justice. Some scholars are averse to 
study. Our friend died, intestate. His estate being pronounced 
insolvent, an administrator was appointed. Thomas, who is very 
useful, is kind to poor people. He is not ashamed to own, that he 
is sometimes indebted to them. The woman, that we saw, is very 
amiable. They all had liberty to go, we only being excepted. 
The children being pleased with their studies, the task was more 
easy. Who is like unto the Lord in glory ? Laxity and neglect 
are subversive of all good government. Do thou be watchful; 

Qtt««tton«.— What adjectives come after the noun or pronoun to which they 
belong ? What words in [irubate notices follow the words which they describe ? 
The meaning of Prcftote.'' Testate? Intestate? Solvent? Insolvent? What 
does like mean when an adjective ? What is the position oieUct.' To what 
does it belong ? What part of speech is aware ? What does lUce mean, which 
1 in the parsing examples ? 



LESSON LXXXII. 
ELLIPSIS, OR OMISSION OF WORDS. 

767. Ellipsis denotes the omission of words, which 
must be supplied in parsing. The words thus omitted, 
are said to be understood. Words spoken, written, or 
printed, are said to be expressed. 

Note I. Sentences not elliptical, are said to be plenary at full; 
sentences elliptical, are said to be implenary or not full. Plena- 
ry is derived from the Latin word plenus, which meBnafutt, 

768. The verb, either principal or auxiliary, is some- 
times understood. In answer to questions, both are fre- 
quently understood. 

769. A verb is frequently understood afler as and tJian. 
The word than is a conjunction. 

rORM or PARSIXG. 

Sister is a common noun, third person, singular number, in the 
nominative case and governs IS, understood. Rule I. He is a 
personal pronoun, third person, singular number, nominative case; 
and governs will stay, stay being understood. We governs 
were, understood. The ellipsis is, were there. 

a Perfect participle of ajSVay. 

16* 
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Verb understood after than or as. 
jCxamplea. — Ann is a better reader than her sister. Flatterlag 
friends are worse than open enemies. Gold is more valuable than 
silver. Nathan is more studious than Charles. James is taller 
than Joseph. Peter is older than Samuel. Stephen is as indus- 
trious as his father. Wisdom is of more value than wealth. Isaac 
is as exemplary (a) as his brother. What stronger breastplate 
than a heart untainted ? More true joy Marcellus exiled feels, 
than Caesar with a Senate at his heels. — Pope. They know how 
to write as well as he ; but he understands grammar better than 
they. You should have considered, that he has not had so good 
an opportunity, as (b) you. Nothing ever affected him so much, 
as this misconduct of his friend. 
II. 
Principal verb understood, (c.) 
I shall not stay; but Ae will. They will not go, shall you? 
He has been invited ; has she ? He may be persuaded ; I shall 
not, J cannot. Ellen obeyed me ; but you did not. The truant 
did not improve his time, when he could. Albert has not recited ; 
has Lucian ? Joseph will not purchase the book ; but William 
will. You may go; but she must not. 
III. 
Verb understood which answers the question. 
Who were there ? We, Who educates you ? My father. Who 
feel a deep solicitude for your welfare ? My parents. To whom 
are you under the greatest obligations ? To God. To whom next ? 
To my parents. To whom next ? To my teachers. What is grati- 
tude ? Thankfulness to benefactors for favors received. What 
ranks among the most delightful emotions of the heart ? Gratitude. 
What does a want of gratitude indicate ? A want of moral princi- 
ple. What book contains the moral duties of life ? The Bible. 
What useful book can be studied profitably for mental improve- 
nient ? Watts on the Mind. Who ought to be highly esteemed ? 
The faithful minister of the gospel. Whom ought we to love ? 
All men. Whom should we worship ? God. 

770. The auxiliary may is frequently used at the begin- 
liiiig of sentences with a meaning similar to the third per- 
fon imperative. This auxiliary is sometimes understood. 
See 764. 

JSllipsis of auxiliaries, 
IV. 
The Lord my pasture shall prepare. 
And feed me with a shepherd's care ; 
His presence shall my wants supply. 
And guard me with a watchful eye ; 
My noon day walks he shall attend. 
And all my midnight hours defend. — Jiddison, 
Why should gold man*8 feeble mind decoy. 
And innocence thus die by doom severe ? — Beattie, 

c Pro. Egz/«m-pla^re. 

iSee 093, also, the ellipsis in 7S7. 

• The fcbolar is requested to read each example aloud, supplying the ellipsis 
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Moses can read, write, parse, and cipher. I could see, feci, 
taste, and smell the rose. John will study his lesson, and recite 
it. He must go and see his brothe^ He might hare gone and 
seen him. The boy would not whisper, nor play. 

EUipais of verbs. 
All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 
All chance, direction, which thou canst not see ; 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good. — Pope. 



LESSON LXXXm. 
771. "When the nominatives are connected by hut, the 
verb usually agrees with the nominative which precedes 
the conjunction ; and that which follows the conjunction, 
governs a verb understood." 

Note 1. The words as, hut, and than, are usually followed by 
a noun or pronoun in the same case that the noun or pronoun is, 
which precedes them. 

Ellipsis of words ofler but. 

rORM OF PARSING. ^ 

I. 

Briers and thorns govern the verb grew understood, according 
to 771. For is a conjunction. Alike, an adverb. 

Examples. — How frequently has experience shown, that where 
roses were supposed to bloom, nothing but briers and thorns grew ! 
No sign shall be given to them, but the sign of the prophet Jonah. 

Who but Rumor, who but only I, 

Make fearful musters, and prepared defence ! — Shakspeare. 

For who but he that arched the skies. 

And pours the day-spring's living flood. 

Wondrous alike in all he tries. 

Could rear the daisy's purple bud ? — Dr. Good. 
II. 
No man hath ascended to heaven, but he (hath ascended to hea- 
ven) that came down from heaven. — J^hn, 8, 13. There is one 
God ; and there is none other (God) but he — Mark 12, 32. There 
is none (person) justified, but he that is in measure sanctified. — 
Penington. There is none (person) but he alone. — Perkins^ 
Theology. No individual was knowing to the facts but he (was 
knowing to them.) Nobody should be sad, but I. — Shakspeare. 
Who «nows, but he whose hand the lightning forms ? — Pope. 

III. FORM OF PARSING. 

All is an adjective, and belongs to things understood. The second 
oZ/ is a repetition of the first. Philomel and / govern lie under* 
stood. 

Night shades the eroves, and all (things) in silence lie. 

All but the mournful Philomel and I. — Pope. 

Who can chain the immortal mind ? 

None but He, who spans the pole. — Montgomery. 

All (the men) but Plato gazed with joy. — Whiteheads 
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No man do^crvt^s \hc name of Chri»<ti;\n, hut lie who adheres 
to his principles amidst the uii!>elieving,4 the intolerant,! and the 
depraved.^ — CJianning. 

772. Some gramqiarians consider but a preposition when it sig- 
nifies exception ; but this is not in accordance with good usage. 
A rule is good for nothing, unless it will answer in all cases where 
it has a similar construction. Conjunctions usually connect 
words that are in the same case. This is invariably true with re- 
gard to the conjunction but. When but connects words in the ob- 
jective case, — as, *I saw no person, but him,' the writer will be 
likely to make no mistake with regard to its use ; him is in the ob- 
jective case, connected by but to person, and is governed by the 
active verb saw. In supplying the ellipsis, it reads, I saw na 
person, but / saw him. The word him will be in the same case, 
if but is considered a )>reposition. Such expressions as < nobody 
saw him but us,* — * no one was present but him,' frequenly dis- 
figure the writings of authors, 'that use but as a preposition. 
The sentences should be written, * nobody saw him but we,' — 
< no one was present but he.' Parse but a conjunction in both 
constructions, and errors of this kind will seldom occur. Similar- 
ity of meaning is not always a proof of similarity of construction. 
Charity shines like the sun in the firmament. Charity shines as 
the sun does in the firmament. Like and as have a similar mean- 
ing, but a different construction. Like is followed by a word in 
the objective case ; and as, by a word in the nominative case. 
This demonstrates plainly that different forms of analysis are of- 
ten necessary to illustrate the construction of words of synony« 
mous import. 

IV. 
Examples. — A man may deceive his neighbor, but not his God. 
^Hedge. No person but Susan* was there. I saw no person but 
her. Nothing but true religion can secure happiness in death. 
Without these qualities, thou canst he connected with none (per- 
sons) but trembling slaves, and base flatterers. — Fenelon, Of 
these vast possessions, he reserved nothing for himself, but an an- 
nual pension of a hundred thousand crowns. — Dr. Robertson. In 
whom but thee, can I repose my trust ? — Condor. Whom have I 
in heaven but thee ! — Ps. 73, 25. None (persons) but conceited 
pretenders in public business hold any other language. — Burke, 
Who is a liar but he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ ? — 1 John, 
2, 22. Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate; 

All [n]but the page prescribed, their present state. — Pope. 

773. When but follows a neuter verb preceded and followed by 
the same case, the better way of parsing is to supply the negative 
before but, and connect the following noun by but to the negative 
supplied ; as. He is but a man. He is nothing but a man. Con- 
nect man by but to nothing, in the nominative after is. 

X Persons understood. (See 438 and 434.) Or, a substitute for unbelieving 
persons, &c. 

*8iuan governs was. understood, by 771. 

» w92Z is an aij^ective and belongs to book. Pa^e is connected hy butto hs«k» 
and is governed by hides. 
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V. 
Man, in his highest earthly glory, is hut a reed floating on the 
ftream of time. 

His heraldry is but a broken bow ; 

His history, but a tale of wrong and wo. — C, Sprague. 
The sun is but a spark of fire. — Montgomery, Time is but a 
meteor's glare. — Marsden. What are our joys but dreams ? And 
what our hopes but goodly shadows in the summer cloud l^White, 

'Twas but the whirlwind of his breath ; 

*Twas but the rolling of his car ; 

'Twas but the terror of his eye. — Campbell, 
774. The word hut, by omitting to supply the ellipsis before it, 
has in many instances acquired the adverbial meaning of only ; it 
is often used with its true meaning, which is that of except or un» 
leas; as, < Reason itself but (only) gives it edge and power. *> — Pope, 
Reason itself (does nothing) but (except it) gives it edge and 
power. < Man, but (except) for this, no action could attend. — Jd, 
He bath not grieved me, but (except) in part. In the modern sense 
of only, &u^ requires the omission of the preceding negative, and 
the foregoing sentence appropriately reads, < He hath grieved me 
but (only) in part.'— 2 Cor. 2, 6. 

776. The meanings of but, when exception is denoted, have 
been already exemplified ; it is used in another sense as a coa- 
j«uiction, meaning add, supply, or superadd ; as, Dixi resides at 
Gilford, hut Alpheus resides at Hanover.' But, in such sentences 
expresses contrast; and, most generally, opposition of meaning. 

776. When a negative sentence expressed by the adverb not 
is contrasted with an affirmative one, the verb agrees with the af- 
firmative nominative, and is understood to the other ; as, 'Modest 
pretensions, not egotism, elevate a man's character.' 

777. When the negation is expressed by no, none, or nothings 
the verb agrees with the negative nominative, and is understood 
to the other according to 771 ; as, 'None but thou can sympathize 
with him.' 

Nature its mother, habit is its nurse ; 

Wit, spirits, faculties, but make it worse. — Pope, 
The law, not I, condemns your brother. — Shakspeare. I, not 
he, was doomed to be a slave. Virtue, not rolling suns, the mind 
matures. — Sk, Bk, Good order in our affairs, and not mean sav- 
ings, produces great profits. — Murray. Not obstreperousness, but 
sound arguments produce conviction. Not decision of character, 
but a want of it, was his ruin. True merit, and not wealth, com- 
mands esteem. The flock, and not the fleece, is the object of the 
faithful shepherd's care. 

Not rural sights alone, but rural sounds 

Exhilarate the spirit. — Cowper. 

QiMftioiw.-When the nominatives are connected by but, with what does the verb 
agree ? What does the nominative govern which follows the conjunction ? Re- 
peat Note 1? How do you parse &rt0r5 and tAorfu/ Fort Alike 1 How is the 
first aU parted in III ? The second aU ? To what then does it belong ? What 
verb do PkUonul and I govern ■' What verb does Plato govern understood f 
What do some grammarians consider but? Is this in accordance with good osace ? 
iVhen is a rule good for nothing .' What cases does but connect ? In what 
Mse will no mistake arise, whether but is considered a conjunction or piepoai. 
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•ton i Name the example which illiiiitrat<»s this position ? What examples mre> 
Bamed to show the evils arising from parsiriK hut a preposition ? How should 
they be corrected ? What case is connected by but when these mistakes are 
liable to occur, the nominative or objective case ? What may prevent the occur- 
rence of these errors ? Is similarity of meaning always a proof of similarity of 
construction ? What illustrations are given i What do these show ? What 
Torb does Susan govern ? In the sentence, Heaven from, &c.,how is all parsed? 
Page? What is said about parsing ftut, when it follows a neuter verb preced- 
ed and f(dlowed by the same case ? Huw is man parsed in the sentence, **he is 
but a man ?" What is said of but in 774 ' What meaning is given to frvt in 
the first examples ? What is the omission of the negative in the sentence, "He 
bath not grievwl me, but in part ?" What meanings has but^ when it does not 
denote exception ? What does but in such sentences express ? What ia said 
In 776 ? With what does the verb agree when a negative is expressed by no, 
"■ fl By what note? 777. 



LESSON LXXXIV. 

Ellipsis after saving, save, cand as well as. 

778. When the nominative case follows saving, save^ 

or as well as, it generally governs the verb understood, 

and the nominative in the first member of the sentence 

governs the verb expressed. 

FORM OF PARSING. 

We is in the nominative case and governs were understood. 
The ellipsis is, individuals were. Save is a verb, in the imperative 
mode, agreeing with we, thou, ye, or you understood ; and gov- 
erns the whole sentence following it. 

1. 
Examples. — There was no stranger with us in the house, save we 
two. — I Kings, 3, 18. No man knoweth the Son, hut the Father; 
neither knoweth any man the Father, save the son, and he to whom 
the Son will reveal him. — Matt. 11, 27. No man hath seen the 
Father, save he that is of Grod. — John 6, 46. All men cannot re- 
ceive this saying, save they to whom it is given. — Matth.l9, 11. 
That no man might buy or sell, save he that had the mark, or tJie 
number of his name — Rev. 13, 17. 
II. 
Saving is an active participle, and refers to we understood in 
the nominative absolute by 746. A pronoun in the nominative 
absolute is sometimes understood. Saving governs the sentence 
which follows. 

The name written no man knoweth, saving (a ) he that receiv- 
eth it. — When goods are increased, they increase that eat them ; 
and what good is there to the owners, saving the beholding of them 
with their eyes ? No leper was cleansed, saving Naaman the 
Syrian.— ^i&Ze. 

III. 

As WELL AS. 

The man as well as poet, is in tault. — Pope. Veracity, as well 
as justice, is to be our rule of life. — Butler. Thy manservant 
and thy maid servant may rest, as well as thou. — Bible. Reason, 
as well as revelation, proves the existence of a Grod. Common 
sen^e, as well as accoiiiplished manners, enhances a man's useful- 
po ss. The purchase r, as well as the seller, becomes responsible. 
a Smting is'equivulent to the JJutjunctive presient,~if^e stne, "^ 
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QlMttiona. — What verb does the nutniuative govern, when It follows mrwi^, 
MW«, or as well as ? What verb does the nominative in the first member of toe 
sentence govern ? How is we parsed ? What is the ellipsis ? How is save part- 
ed ? What does it govern ? Supply the ellipsis of the remaining sentences ? 
How is saioing parsed ? What does saving govern ? He ? To what is saving' 
equivalent ? 



LESSON LXXXV. 

779. "When a verb is preceded by two or more nom- 
inatives, connected by the conjunction or, or nor, it agrees 
with the nearest nominative, and the other nominatives 
respectively govern a verb understood, in such person and 
number as the case may require." 

Note I. A verb agrees with two or more singular nominatives 
preceded by the adjective no in the singular number, referring to 
each distribufively. 

FORM OF PARSIXG. 

He governs was understood. Supply the ellipsis, and the sen- 
tence reads, ^Neither he was present, nor were they present. 

I. 
Examples, — Neither he nor they were present. Are they or I 
expected there ? Were the maps or the globe injured by the ac- 
cident ? Neither the captain nor the sailors were saved. — Mur» 
ray. Neither Frederick nor you were there. No earthquake^ 
no tornado, no pestilence has desolated or afflicted our dwellings. 
— J. Q. Adams. 

Not thou nor they shall search the thoughts that roll 
Up in the close recesses of my soul. — Pope. 

780. The personal pronouns which designate the speak- 
er, should be mentioned last according to the rules of pro- 
priety, except in the confession of faults ; they should 
then be mentioned first. 

II. 
9 Examples. — Neither he nor I was there. Neither Henry nor 
I can go. Will they, or shall I accompany you ? One or two 
books were needed. Neither you nor I am interested. Please to 
dismiss James and me ? Emily and I will go. I and Samuel did 
the mischief. 

781. The particle as often elegantly begins a sentence, when 
the noun following it agrees in case with a subsequent noun oi- 
pronoun, and when that noun or pronoun is in the nominative 
case. 

Poet agrees in case with he. See 696, last clause. 
III. 

Examples As a poet^ he holds a high rank. — Murray. As a 

member of the committee of safety and of foreign correspondence* 
Dr. Franklin performed the most fatiguing services. — Ene. Am, 
As a man, Dr. Johnson was in min<I, as in person, powerful and 
rugged. Luther was made a doctor in theology. As such, [a] hia 
oath bound him, as he thought, to the fearless defence of the Ho- 

• Sticb is a pronoun by 424 aud 420. 
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ly Scriptures. — Id, As the organ of intercourse with other b». 
tionsy the President is the only source from whom a knowledge of 
our relations with them can be conveyed to the legislative branch- 
es. — Edward Livingston, Christians regard the sacred volume 
as the nutriment on which their spiritual life and growth depend. 
There are three requisites to our proper enjoyment of every earth- 
ly blessing ; a thankful reflection on the goodness of the giver, 
a deep sense of the unworthiness of the receiver, and a sober re- 
collection of the precarious tenure by which we hold it. 

Questions. — What is said of nominatives connected by or or nor in 779 ? Re- 
peat Note 1 ? How is he parsed ? What is the ellipsis ? Should the speaker 
mention his oton name first, when one or more names are connected with it ? 
Wlien should the words which designate the speaker be mentioned first? 
What is said of the particle as in 781 ? How is poet parsed ? By what note ? 
How is it parsed ? What other method of parsing poet ? 701. How is such pars- 
ed ? By what note ? Instead of what is it used f 



LESSON LXXXVI. 

THE ELLIPSIS OF THE NOMINATIVE CASE. ScC 767. 

Examples. — Bless the Lord, O my soul ! and forget not all hit 
benefits. Bible. Him that i3 idle and mischievous, reprove sharp- 
ly. Boast not thyself of to-morrow. [6] 'Tis Education (which) 
forms the common mind. Pope, 

(The person) Who lives to nature, rarely can be poor ; 

Who lives to fancy, never can be rich. — Pope, 

Who loves a garden, loves a greenhouse too. — Cowper. 

Rise with the lark, and with the lark to bed. 

The breath of nighVs destructive to the hue 

Of every flower that blows. — Hurdis, 

Who sees and follows that great scheme the best. 

Best knows the blessing, and will most be blessed. Pope. 
782. " The pronoun objective is sometimes understood. This 
takes place, chiefly, in relative pronouns." 

A thorough acquaintance with the principles of the fine arts, 
redoubles the pleasure we derive from them. Kaime8*s ElemenU ^ 
^ Criticism, 

Base envy withers at another's (person's) joy. 

And hates that exceHence it cannot reach. — Thomson, 

The point of honor has been deemed of use. 

To teach good manners, and to curb abuse ; 

Admit it true, the consequence is clear. 

Our polished manners are a mask we wear. — Cowper. 

Death darkens his e^e and unplumes his wings. 

Yet the sweetest song is the last (song) he sings. — Doane* 

There is a star no gloom can shroud, 

A hope no woe can sever, 

A ray that through the darkest cloud 

Shines smilingly forever. — Alonzo Lewis. 
Whhjn the Lord loveth, he correcteth. If we examined our 

b To beloiiKs to movroiD, and is probably the Greek article of the neuter gea- 
dur, meaning the or tkie, ' 
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motives keenly, we should frequently blush at the praises our ac- 
tions receive. 

QMCstions* — What is said of the nominative in 767 ? What of the particle U 
in the word to-morrow.'' Of what is *JHs a contraction ? What is said of tb« 
prouoon otgective .' In what does this chiedy take pi ace ? 



LESSON LXXXVII. 

783. " A conjunction is sometimes understood " 

Fortune is connected by and understood to health, and is gov- 
erned by to. 

Examples. — A life of pleasure and dissipation, is an enemy to 
health, fortune, and character. Self conceit,* presumption, and 
obstinacy, blast the prospect of many t a rising youth. Memory 
is that faculty of the mind which receives ideas presented to tho 
understanding, retains them, and exhibits them again. Enc. Jim. 
A regular, gradual, systematic development of the mental facul- 
ties in education, is as necessary for the health of the mind, or 
- mental vigor, as a seasonable digestion of food is for bodily health. 
The distinctness of our motives, the correctness of our judgments, 
and the improvement of all our intellectual powers, depend in a 
great degree on the habitual exercise of attention. Hedge. 

Knowledge in generalj expands the mind, exalts the faculties, 
refines the taste of pleasure, and opens innumerable sources of in- 
tellectual enjoyment. — Robert Hall, Dr, Franklin's venerable 
age, his simplicity of manners, his scientific reputation, the ease, 
gayety, and richness of his conversation,— all || contributed to ren- 
der him an object of admiration to courtiers, fashionable ladies, 
and savants.ir Enc, An^' 

Quetfttofv. — What is sometimes understood? How is many parsed .J* To 
whatmay it then belong? What is in ^CTUJroZ? By what note.' Whatisotf? 
To what does it belong ? What ia savants ? What does it mean ? 



LESSON LXXXVIII. 

784. A preposition is frequently understood, 

785. Nouns of %me and distance are frequently govern- 
ed by a preposition understood. Time how long^ is gov- 
erned by during or for ; time when, bv at or on. See 633. 

I. 
I will wait (during) two years. Charles was silent an hour. 
James rode (through) forty miles, (on) that day.fa^ He saw my 
brother last evening. John resided four years at Hanover. James 
Monroe was President eight years. Edwin visited his friends once 
a year. The horse ran a mile. George studies twelve hours every 
day. Joseph returned last Wednesday. The event transpired 

* Pro. kSn-seet'. 

t Many is a distribtitive adjective when followed by the article a, and may 
then belong to a singular nouu. 

t /».i?en0ra2 is an ad veibial phrase. See 596... 

n witt is an adjective, comprehending all the preceding particulars. 

tt French word, — learned persons. 

a Or, James rode though the distance of 40 miles ; as in Murray's Grammar, 
undt^r Rule II. Remark.— 'VYie Latin preposition per is improperly used befof 
neunj of valuT ; as, Tea sells at fifty cents ;>rr lb., — for fifty cents a lb. 

16 
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twenty years ago.^&j Tbe child ilcipt all night. Peter walked 

four miles an hour. 

786. *" In a sentence containing a word in the comparct' 
tive degree, the preposition by is frequently understood/' 

II. 
Julia is four years younger than I. He is three inches taller 
than you. Yt»u are a great deal too dear in your price. You 
ought to fall, at least, twenty dollars. (^c^ William should be a lit- 
tle more attentive to his studies. Susan gave a dollar too much 
for her gown. 

III. 

Ellipsis of prepositions before nouns of space, direction or ex* 
tension. 
The rule is a foot \oag.(d) Samuel rode that way. The room 
was six feet square. The Atlantic ocean is three thousand milea 
wide. The wall is four feet high and two feet wide. Henry it 
•izty years old. (e) The wharf is twelve feet high.(yy 

Prepositions understood before nouns of price or value. 
This book is (of the) worth [g*] (of) a dollar. His estate is 
worth a thousand dollars. The cloth was valued at four dollars 
^for)a yard. The merchant sells calico at twenty-five cents a yard; 
He sells gingham at forty cents a yard. If your arguments pro- 
duce no conviction, they are worth nothing to me. — Beattie, That 
praise is worth nothing of which the price is unknown. — jDr. John- 
son . 

787. "After like, (h) near, and nigh, the preposition i0 
is usually understood."The use of unto instead of to, has 
become obsolete. ''The until and unto are now almost 
always, and the upon very often, contracted into till, and 
to, and on." — CampbelFs Rhet. 

Note I. Grammarians consider like an adverb, when it expres' 
ses manner ; but, as it usually means simil^, it may even then 
be considered an adjective belonging to the noiyi manner under- 
stood ; as. He lives ( in a manner) like (similar to) a king. 

V. 

Examples. — The poor mariner appears to be near (to) his end. 
What is so much like (to) death, as sleep ? "Reason is like the 
sun of which the light Is constant, uniform, and lasting. Fancy, a 
meteor of bright but transitory lustre, irregular in its motion, and 
delusive in its direction." — Dr. Johnson. Extended empire, like 
expanded gold, exchanges solid strength for feeble splendor. Cu- 
riosity, like all other de^res, produces pain, as well as pleasure. 
Id. Moses spake with them in the plains &( Moab near Jericho. 
Manna was like coriander seed, white ; and the taste of it was like 

b In tbe phrase ten years ago, or ten years of ag«, at may b6 understood. 
j§go may belong to years, or qualify transpired. 

e You are too dear, i. e. dearer than you ought to be. You ouj^tto ftdl lowtTf 
by ao dollars, d The rule is longthrough tbe spoM or tKsttaue ofa foot, e Bewgf 
is old through or to 60 years- /The wharf is high tolSiett. g See $9(1. 

k Tbe same may be said of the compounds of lik«. 
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«r«ter made with honey. Surely his salvation is nigh them thtt 

fear him. Evil was near them. His countenance was like the 

countenance of an angel. God exalteth by his power ; who teach- 

eth like him ? — Bible, His residence is near the city. 

VI. 

Ellipsis qf the preposition b^ore the word home. (J) 

Silas will be (at his) home next February. Paul came (to his) 

home last June. Thomas returned home last night. Daniel had 

arrived home before him. Noah will return home to-morrow. f' A;) 

788. Active verbs of giving, building, sending, asking, teaching, 

fhowing, denying, granting,al lowing, buying, procuring, bringing, 

making, and some others, are frequently followed by two objectives 

with an ellipsis of the preposition to ^ for, or of before one of them. 

VII. 

Forgive (to) me my sin,(l) I will ask (of^ you one question. 

The carpenters built (for) him a house. Give me that book. Send 

me a letter. Please to bay me a knife. The instructer teaches 

me grammar. Josiah asked me my opinion. Bring me myeatchel. 

Show me your lesson. Grant me my request. Allow him his 

account. Make him a coat. Procure roe some books. Do not 

deny him that favor. Father will buy me a new dictionary. Mother 

bought me (m) a handkerchief. My son,gtoe me thy iieart. 

QfutHont, — A prepeeitkm is what ? 784. By what are n^uns c^ time and dis- 
tance frequently governed ? Time how long is governed by what ? Tmetohent 
What is said in 633 ? What ellipsis is supplied in the first reference ? What 
in reference k .' How is ago parsed ? What of reference e ? What of re- 
ference d ? Reference e ? Reference /.* To what note are you referred by 
reference g 7 What ellipsis before and after worth ? What is understood after 
Mee, near, and mf A 7 What remark in reference A ? What is said of unto 1 
What does Mr. Campbell say of unto, until, and upon 1 What is said about Ukt 
in Note I ? The meaning ot home 1 By what is Uhntorrov governed ? By what 
note ? What rule in 788 ? What direction in reference m 1 Why does giv 
agree with thou understood, rather than with ye or you ? 



LESSON LXXXIX. 
789. Some verbs arc followed by nouns which are not of synony- 
mous meaning with the verbs themselves ; but which seem to be 
the result of the action of the verb. We can devise no better 
way to parse such nouns than to consider them in the objective 
case, and governed by the verbs which they follow. 

Examples. — The book cost (to) me a dollar. A bushel of wheat 
weighs fifty pounds. Her lips blush deeper sweets. — Thomson. 
Jacob ascended a flight of stairs. We descended one hundred and 
fix stone steps. — SUliman. Rivers run portable gold. The crisp- 
ed brook ran nectar. The rich trees of the groves wept odorous 
gums and balms. — I>r. Webster. Her very (a) eyes weep blood. 
— il, Blair. 

{Home, residence. 
Time when, cov. hy on understood. See 785. 
f **So, in Epit. His. Sac, Sec. 198. *Tibi Dens condonat peccatum tnum.* *' 
m To live the scholar a correct idea of the elliptical word, read the sentence 
ttas,— >MoCher bousbt a handkerchief me. He will readily see that for is ub 
iMfllood. a AnuUective. 
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790.Both relative and personal pronouns are some times placed 
before their anteeedentSf or the nouns which ihcy represent. 

II. 
Examples. — Who late and lingering seeks thy shrine. 
On Aim but seldoni, power divine, 
Thy spirit rests. — Coleridge. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains. 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. — Pope, 
From (the place) behind her secret stand. 
The sly informer minutes ever}' fault, — Young. 
Hark ! they whisper — angels say. 
Sister spirit, come away. — Pope. 
Whom our Creator loveth, him he chasteneth. Whom, there- 
fore, ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you. — Bible, 
III. 
Ellipsis of the objective after prepositions. See 635 and 636. 
Errors like straws upon the surface flow ; 
He who would search for pearls must dive below, (the sur- 
face. — Dry den. 

The meagre fiend [d] 
Blows mildew from between his shrivelled lips. — Cotoper. 
From before the lustre of her face 
White [e] break the clouds away. — Thomson. 
Lambeth is over against Westminster abbey. — Murray, 
Beaming through the clouds of wo. 
Smiles in Mercy's diadem. 
On the guilty world below. 
The star that rose in Bethlehem. — Percival, 
There's [/] nothing bright, above, below, 
From flowers that bloom, to stars that glow. 
But in its light my soul can see 
Some feature of thy Deity ! Moore. 
How vain are all things here below! — Watts, 
I ask to serve thee here below. 
And reign with thee above. JVewton. 

Questions. — What is said in 789 ? Wbat is said of relative and personal pro- 
nouns in 790 ? What is the antecedent of who in the first example ? The an- 
tecedent of her ? What is very by reference a ? What does it mean when an 
adjective ? Does it ever qualify verbs when an adverb ? Repeat 635 ? Repeat 
636 ? How is fiend pronounced ? How is white parsed ? Of what is thereat a 
contraction ? 



LESSON XC. 

791. **The noun to which the adjective belongs, is some 
times understood." 

792. "The letter 5 is added to the adjective other, when 
the noun to which the adjective belongs is understood and 
is plural." Others may be parsed a substitute for oilier, 
and the noun understood, or an adjective belonging to the 
noun understood. 

' 4 Pro. f^Cnd. e i\n adjective. / A contraction for there is. 
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I. 

JSxamples. — Few (persons) can speak better on the subject than 
he. This writing is not 00 good as that. This book is of more 
value than all the others. "Gravity in one part of an orbit, be- 
comes projectile force in another." — Vose's Aat, Those only are 
happy whose fortune is the boundary of their desires. — Crabb, 
Neither our virtues or vices are all our own. — Dr. Johnson. Pro- 
moting the welfare of others, they advanced their own. 
A moral, sensible, and well bred man 
Will not a/front me, and no other can. — Cowper. 

793. "The noun which governs the possessive case, is sometimes 
understood.'* 

794. "The sign of the possessive case is added to the adjective 
otheTy when the noun to which the adjective belongs, is under- 
stood and is in the possessive case.*' 

796. "When an adjective precedes the preposition <{/*, it belongs 
to the same noun understood, (usually in the singular number,) 
that follows the preposition in the plural.** 

796. All frequently has a noun understood in the plural number 
to which it belongs ; it may then be parsed as a substitute, or as 
an adjective belonging to men, persona, or things understood. 

II. 

One of the chief advantages derived by the present generation 
from the improvement and diffusion of philosophy, is deliverance 
from unnecessary terrors. Dr. Johnson. Which of those pens is 
the best ? This. I have told you my opinion on one subject. You 
will now express yours on another. That house is my father's. 
Whose pen is (a) this ? Lemuel's. That book is mine. Who<ie 
is the other ? "Doubt is the vestibule which all must pass, before 
(b) they can enter the temple of wisdom. All who have been 
great and good, without Christianity, would have been much greater 
and better with it. If you want enemies, excel others ; if you 
want friends, let others excel you." — Lacon. 
HI. 

All are not Israel, that are of Israel. "At length corruption, 
like a general flood, shall deluge all." — Pope. No chronicles but 
theirs shall tell his mournful doom to future times. — C. Sprague. 
From her own, she learned to melt at others' wo. — Gray, The 
first nine are called significant figures.— j9. Greenleaf. One of 
these tunnels, called Raniakea, (c) they found to be of consider- 
able extent.*— i9. Putnam. One of the books was lost, flnvy 
not others' prosperity. Another's faults may be a mirror of our 
own. 

Q^e8tiotu.—Wbat is said in 791? When is the letter wadded to the adjective otk- 
«r? How may others be parsed ? What noun is supplied after /etc ." Repeat 7d3 f 
When is the sign of the possessive added to the adjective otker ? Repeat 79S * 
What has all frequently understood ? How may it then be parsed ? By wbaf 
noun understood is pmrs gov^ned ? Instead of what two wcM'ds la fourwteSf 
How is w parsed ? 

Cmj Is agrees with »m understood. h See 634 

(•) Pro. Ra'nfi-fth-M'&h. 

16* 
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LESSON XCI. 
INFINITIVE MODE* 

797. The sign to is omitted after see, hear, feel, let, 
make, bid, have, need, and dare. 

798. The sign to is sometimes omitted after behold, obierve, 
perceive, watch, help, find, and some otkers. 

799. **When see, hear, feel, let, make, bid, and have, are used 
in the passive voice, the sign to is usually expressed after them; 
and when the verb that follows them is passive, the auxiliary he^ 
as well as the sign to^ is frequently understood.*' When the verbs 
after which the sign to is omitted, adopt the meaning of other verbs, 
that pretTx is usually expressed after them. 

800. JVeed and dare, to challenge^ when active, are always 
regular in their modifications, and have the sign to expressed after 
them. 

801. JVeed and dare, to venture^ when neuter have no varia- 
tion in the present tense ; and are classed by some grammarians in 
the Potential mode, with the auxiliaries may, can, and must. When 
regular and active in the past and future tenses, the sign to is usu> 
ally expressed. 

FORM OF PARKING. 

Shut is an irregular active verb, in the Infinitive mode, present 
tense, refers to him, and is governed by hade. Repeat Rule XVI. 
It is used without the sign to after hade. The sign to is omitted 
after see, hear, feel, let, make, bid, have, need, and dare. 

I. 

Examples — I hade (6)him shut the door. I felt my strength 
return. We heard him relate the story. We frequently see per- 
sons behave very imprudently. I should like to have you assist 
me. Let (we) us improve ourselves while we have opportunity; 
let us listen to the precepts of virtue ; and let us be animated in 
the pursuit of useful knowledge. I hope this accident will make 
you do better in time to come. Nor need we wonder. I dare en- 
gage. Pope. 

II. 

I dare not confess. — Swift. She need dig no more. — Addison. 
A man need not be uneasy on these grounds. — Boswell. There 
need be no difficulty. — Beddoes, Hygeia. The lender need be 
under no fear. — jfn. He will not dare to attack his adversary. A 
man needs more prudence. The army needed provisions. — Dr, 
Wehster. Plunging, he dared the breakers hoarse. — Mrs. Sig- 
ourney. The lightning was seen to flash. 

Questions.'^The sign to is omitted after what verbs ? What ia said In refer- 
enee a .^ After what other verbi is the sign to omitted ? When is the sign to 
expressed after see, hear, &c. ? When is the auxiliary, as well as the siffn to. 
understood ? When is that prefix expressed after them ? What is said of neod 
and dare in 800 ? What of need and dare in 801 f What in the pist and f^itnre 
tenses ? How do you prononnce b-a-d-e ? How Is shut parsed ? 

* Pro. bad. 
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WORDS HAVING A DOUBLE NATURE. 
LESSON XCII. 

ADJECTIVE NOUNS OR SUBSTITUTES. 

802. " Adjectives are frequently used as nouns, and may be 
called adjective nouns, ^* or Substitutes. See the notes and illus- 
trations following Substitutes, commencing at 42S. 

803. When an adjective preceded by the article the relates to per- 
sons, it is in the plural number ; and is a substitute for the adjec- 
tive and the nouu persons understood ; as, * The sincere are al- 
ways esteemed.' Omit the article the and supply the noun persons, 
and the meaning is precisely the same ; as, Sincere persons are 
always esteemed. For substitutes preceded by the article the 
which are in the singular number, see 434. 

804. Ail, when used as a noun,is in the singular num- 
ber ; and has the meaning of the whole, or evert/ thing. 

805. Participles possessing the nature of adjectives, are used as 
substitutes in the plural number ; as, the slain, the wounded. 
See 803. 

I. 
Examples. — The good will be rewarded. The ungrateful evince 
a want of moral refinement. The intemperate are objects of our 
commiseration. The righteous are the salt of the earth. The 
charitable and the benevolent view things in their true light. God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble. The rich 
and the poor meet together. Depart from evil and do good. Requite 
good for evil. All (a) is not right. The good of the land of 
Egypt isyours.(6) — Bible. To you, my worthy benefactors, am 
I indebted, under Providence, for all I enjoy. 

XI. 
No man can serve two masters ; for either he will hate the one 
(c) and love the other j(c) or else (d) he will hold to the one and 
despise the other. — Matt. 6, 24. Remorse for the past, (c) throws 
my thoughts on the future, (e) Worse dread of the future strikes it 
back on the past. — Young. The good that men do, is often interred 
with their bones. The slain were interred. The wounded were 
conveyed to the hospital. The deserving command respect. ** A 
parent divides his property among his children, and giv«s to each 
his due share.** Crahh. The prejudiced are unhappy. 

** The learned, (/) full of inward pride, 

The fops of outward show deride.*' — Gay. 

QuMtum^.— Repeat 802? To what notes arc you referred? What is said of an 
a4jective preceded by tbe article the ? For what is it a substitute ? What words 
mean the same as the sineeroJ Of what number is all. when used as a noun ? 
What meaning has it? How are participles used ? 805. Howls oU parsed' 

a All is used a^ a noun, meaning every thing. 

b Yours is a substitute for your property. 

c 7^ one is a substitute for one master ; other belongs to master understood. 

d Else, a connective adverb,— means "if not.»» 

e The past is a substitute in the singular for past time ; the future, for fiOiurt 

{/) The learned, a substitute for learned persons. 
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WlutioM It nifvi? For wli«c la ffovr* aautetltato? Tk$ou»f To what does 
vtktr belons .' Wbat indtel What doea it mean 1 For what is the poH a nib- 
■titute ? TiefiUmre ? In what number ? The teamed 1 In what number? 

LESSON XCIII. 
PARTICIPIAL NOUNS. 

806. ** A participle is frequently used as a noun, and 
may be called a participial noun." 

807. A participle ending with ing, having an article before it, 
and the preposition of after it, becomes a noun. This kind of 
participial nouns, and those of permanent use, such as reading 
and learningi are parsed like other common nouns in the third 
person, singular number. Some of the latter class admit the plu* 
ral form ; as. Meetings are frequently held. 

FORM OF PARSIKTO. 

Jlifeeting is a participial noun, third person, singular numher, la 
the nominative alter is, or agrees in case with conflttenee. 

Examples, — Confluence is the meeting of two rivers, or the 
place where they meet. A tumor is a swelling, (a) or morhid 
enlargement of any part of the body. — Crabb, Learning is an or- 
nament to youth. Well directed reading invigorates the mind. 
Ciphering is a useful exercise. Printing is a valuable invention. 
Neat and legible writing indicates a refined taste. Poverty turns 
our thoughts too much upon the supplying of our wants ; and rich« 
68, upon the enjoying of our superfluities. ''The stone used 
for li^ographic drawing is a sort of calcareous slate, composed of 
the carbonate of lime with a small portion of iron." — Marshatt 
S, Perry. 

^^ II. 

808. The present and compound perfect participles of active, pas- 
■ive,and neuter verbs, are used as nouns both in the nominative and 
objective cases ; and govern nouns or pronouns in the possessive 
case. Participial nouns of this class are parsed both as participles 
and as nouns; are used without articles or adjectives, and those of 
active verbs govern the objective case. % 

FORM OF PARSING. 

Promoting is a participial (b) noun. As a participle, it it 
active, in the present tense, and refers to he. Participles refer to 
nouns. As a noun, it is of the third person, singular number, in 
the objective case ; and is governed by the preposition by. Prepo- 
sitions govern the objective case. Opposing refers to our. Hold' 
ingrefen to our or their, understood. 

M^xamples. — By promoting the welfare of otiiers, he gained 
their esteem. Sometimes timidity and false shame prevent our 
opposing vicious customs. Next week is the time for holding 
the annual meeting. I am weary of doing nothing. He ran a 
great risk of being disappointed. Men's continuing in sin is the 
cause of their destruction. The time of William's entering on 
business soon arrived. 

c SwelUng is a participial noon of permanent use. Participial noons of tbiM 
«a«8 may have adjectives or articles belonging to thera, or they may be ued 
wRboat them, like other nouns. h Pronounced par-t8-sYp^p84U. 
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IIL 

Barbarous nations are not well acquainted with the art of tilling 
the ground. — Woodbridge. You can never make your son, or 
your pupil a scholar, by drawing his diagrams, measuring his an- 
gles, limling out his equations, and translating his Majora. — Hum- 
phrey. After crossing the river, the arched way is continued a 
quarter of a mile. — Silliman. Give order to my servants, that they 
take no note of our being absent. — Shakspeare. He was dis- 
pleased with the king's having disposed of the office, or with his 
having bestowed it upon a worthless man.-^jFTenry, Hist. Brit. 

The chancellor's being attached to the king secured his crown. 
The general's having failed in this enterprise occasioned his dis- 
grace. Many a sentence is miserably mangled, and the force of 
emphasis totally lost, by divisions* (c) being made in the wrong 
place. — Murray. This same gospel is capable of breaking everj 
chain of oppression. — Beecher. 

The vulgar thus through imitation err ; 

As oft the learned by being singular ; 

Sojnuch they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 

By chance go right, they purposely go wrong. — Pope. 

QvcsHons. — What is a participle used as a noun called ? What is said of a par- 
ticiple ending with ing.^ How are this kind and those of permanent use parsed? 
Bo some of the latter class admit the plural form ' Name an example.' How 
is meeting parsed ? What kind of participial noun is^weZ/in^? What is said 
in reference CaJ of participial nouns of this class ? What in the first sentence 
of 808 ? How are participial nouns of this class parsed ? How are they used ? 
Wftat case do those of active verbs govern ? How is promoting parsed ? Whatl 
pronunciation in reference (bj ? To what does opposing refer ? Holding ? 
What is said in reference (cj ? 



LESSON XCIV. 

VERBAL NOUNS. 

809. "The Infinitive mode used as a noun, is called a 
verbal (a) noun." 

810. Verbal nouns frequently have adjectives belonging 
to them ; as, * To see is desirable.* 

811. "A verbal noun, when parsed as a verb, is not governed^ 
and the noun or pronoun to which it refers, is commonly under- 
stood.** An adjective is sometimes joined to the verbal noun; as, 
To he blind is calamitous. Blind may belong to person or us un- 
derstood ; as, ^For us or for a person to be blind is calamitous. 
Calamitous belongs to the verbal noun to be, and not to the phrase 
to be blind, — in the same manner that an adjective belongs to the 
leading noun in the sentence, and not to its associated adjunct ; — 
and on the same principle that the verb agrees with that leading 
noun, and not with its adjunct ; as, *A man of regular habits is 

e "Before participial nouns, as in this and the three preceding examples, the 
sign of the possessive case is often improperly omitted." 

a Verbal, belonging to a verb, — the adjective of the word rerJ,and the adopt- 
ed adjective of the noun trord, being derived from the Latin verbcdis, — from rer- 
bum, meaning word. A verbal criticism is a criticism reppecting the meaning 
and use of words. 
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pro8p&rou$.* Prosperous belongs to man ; is also agrees with 
man, and not with the phrase a man of regular habits, because 
it is the noun man that determines whether is or are should be 
used, and not the adjunct of regular habits. The adjunct of reg- 
ular habits modifies the meaning of the noun man in the same 
manner that an adverb does Ihe meaning of a verb. Adjectives 
following the variati.on of the verb to be, belong to the noun or 
pronoun with which the verb agrees. 

FORM OF PARSING. 

To see is a verbal noun. As a verb, it is active, in the Infini- 
tive mode, present tense, and refers to us or persons understood. 
For aperson or for us to see the sun is pleasant. Infinitives re- 
fer to nouns. As a noun, it is of the third person, singular num- 
ber, in the nominative case, and governs is, by Rule I. Is agrees 
with to see, as a noun ; and pleasant belongs to the verbal noun 
to see. Christian is in the objective case after to be, or agrees in 
case with person understood. For a person to be a Christian is 
honorable. 

I. 

Examples. — To see the sun is pleasant. To be a Christian is 
honorable. To die is the inevitable lot of man. To steal is sin- 
ful. To envy is malicious. To calumniate is detestable. To slan- 
der discloses the effusions of a depraved heart. "To be a foreigner 
was always in £ngland a reason of dislike.'' — Dr, Johnson, To 
be prejudiced is always to be weak. Id, To be a coward is dis- 
graceful. — Dr, Webster. To remember past pain, is pleasant. 
To read well, is a valuable attainment. To rise early is conducive 
to health. To have conquered himself was his highest praise. To 
enjoy is to obey. — Pope, To be presumptuous now, is not the 
probable way to be safe hereafter. 

II. 

812. Verbal nouns are frequently the objects of active verbs; 
as, * Idle scholars 2iAce ^0 plfty f that is, idle scholars /tjfctf play. 
To play refers to scholars, and is governed by like. Active verbs 
govern the objective case. 

Examples. — Good scholars love to learn. Joseph desires to be 
remembered by you. Your son likes to whisper. Deborah wish- 
es to improve her time. Cease to do evil. Learn to do well. I 
omitted to call on my friend I prefer to ride. Lemuel refuses to 
go. Teach me (b) to stud}/. Grammar teaches us to write cor- 
rectly. They have to work for a livelihood. 
IIL 

Verbal nouns governed by the preposition (c) about. See 687. 

The ship is about to sail. I was about to write.— -iteo. 10, 4 
The missionaries are about to depart. The professor is about to 
commence his lectures. Paul was about to open his mouth. 

ft Me is governed by ta understood. To study is a verbal noun,— the olj€€t of 



c "Prepositions fi^uently gorem verbal nouns in French, Greek, and He> 
brew ;** the preposition /or governs them in some instances in the present ver- 
■ton of the Bible. Bee Matt, zi, 8. 9. John x. 10. 
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SYNTAX. THE PRONOUN IT. Ml 

IV. 
Verbal nouns connected by and. See 714. 
To fear God and to keep his commandments, is (d) the whole 
duty of man. To glorify God, to celebrate his praises, and to en* 
joy his presence, should be the delight of rational and intellieeiit 
beings. To relieve the distressed, and to do good, is Charles'i 
highest enjoyment. 

813. " The pronoun it frequently relates to a following 
rerbal noun." 

FORM or PARSING. 

It is a personal pronoun, third person, singular number, in the 
nominative case, and governs wa$ by Rule I. It relates to the 
following verbal noun to Buffer, To suffer great calamities wai 
their lot. Repeat 813. 

To suffer is a verbal noun. As a verb, it is active, in the in- 
finitive mode, present tense, and refers to them understood. For 
them to suffer was their lot. Infinitives refer to nouns. As a 
noun, it is of the third person, singular number, in the nomina* 
five case, and agrees in case with it. Nouns signifying the same 
Uiing agree in case. When the inceptive pronoun it is used, th« 
verbal, or sentential noun, must agree in case with it, or it must 
be considered redundant. In the latter case, the verbal or senten- 
tial noun will supply its place. 

Examples.-f-It vms their lot, to suffer great calamities. It is 
•ur duty, patiently and quietly to submit to our lot. It is very di^ 
ficult, to reconcile his conduct with his profession. It would 
have given me great satisfaction, to have relieved him from that 
distressed situation. *< It is the duty of the civil magistrate, td 
protect every individual in the undisturbed right of worshiping 
God as he pleases. It is the duty of the child, whenever it is by 
the Providence of God rendered necessary, to support his parents 
In their old age." — Wayland. How pleasant 'tis to see kindred 
and friends agree ? — Watts. It is good for human nature,to know 
its own weakness. — Lord Lytleton. 

'Twas impiousC^; then, (so much was age revered,) 
For youth to keep their seats, when an old man appeared. 

Addison. 
VI. 
Verbal nouns in the objective agreeing in case with it. 
Jugurtha has put it out of my power to deserve any thing at 
your hands. " I find it impossible to reconcile myself to a melan- 
choly philosophy.** — Fenelon. Those who oppose, think it neces- 
sary to assign, at least, a reason for their opposition. — Crabb. Wis- 
dom retires, said God, and counts it bravery to bear reproach. — 
Pollok. 

814. Active verbs are frequently followed by an active infinitive, 
preceded by an objective noun or pronoun. The objective noiiH 

4 is agroea with the verbal nouns to fear mnd to kup connected by ami by 714* 
e Credebant hoc nefiu, et meite piandum, 
0i Juvenis vetulo aon assurrtzerat.— Oito. Bet. XIU. 54. 
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or pronoun seems to be an object of the yerb in the infinitive 
mode ; and the infinitive, a verbal noun governed by the active 
verb ; or the active voice is used for the passive ; as, I have (f) a 
hook to sell , — I have the selling of a book,-^I have a book to be 
sold, — or I have a book which I am disposed or willing to sell. 

Examples.— \ have ground to plough. I have wheat to sow. 
Give the mendicant food to eat. Give him no money to spend. 
Thy friend has nothing to bestow. 

Q^ustums. — What is the infinitive mode called when used as a noun ? Tho 
meaning of verbal s* The adjective of what ? The adopted adjective of what ? 
From what derived? From what is verbalis 7 The meaning of verbum,/' What 
is a verbal criticism ? Repeat 810 ? Repeat the first sentence of 811 ? What is 
sometimes joined to a verbal noun r To what does blind belong .•• Calamitous ? 
What illustration is named ? Why does ih agree with man r Which is the 
adjunct ? How does it modify the meaning of its noun ? What is said of ad 
jectives following the variations of the verb to be ? How is to see parsed ? Is .-* 
Pleasant 7 Christian 7 Repeat 812? How can you prove to play to be the oh- 
jective of like ? How ia to play parsed ? How is me parsed in reference b 7 
To study ? What is said in reference c .' Repeat 637 ? How is is parsed in 
reference d7 By what note ? Repeat it f Repeat 813 ? How is u parsed ' 
How is to suffer parsed ? What is said of the inceptive pronoun it P What in 
the latter case will supply its place ? How is to deserve parsed ? In what 
case? Meaning o{ inceptive 7 Ans. Beginning, — that which begins or intro- 
duces a sentence. Repeat 814. The meaning of have. 



LESSON XCV. 

SENTENTIAL NOUNS. 

815. ** A part of a sentence used as a noun, is called 
a sentential nounJ' Two or more words may be called a 
noun or substantive phrase. 

816. " Sentential nouns are frequently in the objective 
case, and governed by active verbs." 

817. " Sentential nouns frequently begin with the con- 
junction that.'^ 

818. Sentential nouns sometimes have acljectives be- 
longing to them. 

FORM OF PARSING. 

That children should obey their parents j is a sentential noun, 
third person, singular number, nominative case ; and governs is. 
The nominative governs the verb. Right is an adjective, and be- 
longs to the sentential noun, ' that children should obey their pa- 
rents.' Adjectives belong to nouns. A sentential noun should 
first be parsed as such, and then each word- separately. 

1. 

Examples. — That children should obey their parents, is right. 
That we should love our enemies, is a divine command. That one 
man should be punished for the crimes of another, is unjust. 
Hedge. That the projectile force was at first given by the Deit|r» 
is evident; since (a) a body can never put itself in motion. Ost 

f Have means to possess or own. 

% 48mce,->a conpinction when it means because^ 
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^$t. That these meetings were held on the first day of the week, 
is evident. That a peculiar insensibility exists to the obligations 
of the parental and filial relation, is, I fear, too evident to need 
any extended illustration. — Wayland. Whether they will con- 
sent to the proposal, or i*eject it, is not yet (h) known. Whether 
he is rich or poor, makes little difference ; whether he is virtuous 
or vicious, is the principal thing. That mind and body often sym- 
pathize, is plain.'— /ewyns. 

Sentential nouns in the objective case. 
We are et liberty to say, that I think, or believe that the ac 
count is made out right ; but we must say, that I believe, not think, 
that the Bible is the word of God. We think that we hear a 
noise as soon as the sound catches our attention. We imagine, ("cj 
(that) (d) we hear noises which were never made. We suppose, 
that he will come to-day.— Cra&&. To say, (that) I do not know, 
hurts a man's pride. Samuel says, that he is happy. He confess- 
es that he has sinned. All know, that the road to virtue is safe. 
"All things which surround us, all the dying, mouldering inhab- 
itants (e) of time, must have had a Creator, for the plain reason, 
(f) that they could not have created themselves."— Greentrood. 
Theorists have said, (that) knowledge and virtue are the founda-r 
tions and security of republican institutions.— ^eecAer. 

in. 

JVoun phrases. 

They will sit whole days gazing at the passers hy.' — S. G, 
Goodrich. Sweet is the coming on of grateful evening mild.— 
Milton. If the casting away of them be the reconciling of the 
world, what shall the receiving of them be but life from the dead.' 
Romans, 11, 15. A may-be of mercy is insufficient.— J5rid^c. 
Will cuts him short with a What then 7 — Addison. 

819. The pronoun it frequently relates to a following 
sentential noun. 

JDirection for parsing. 

The pronoun it relates to the following sentential noun, that 
this course is wrong. That this course is wrong, is evident. Re- 
peat 819. 

IV. 

Examples. — It is evident, that this course is wrong. "Now, 
it is the fundamental law of our nature, that all our powers are to 
improve by free exertion. — Channing. It has already been re- 
marked, that every man is, by the laws of his Creator, entitled to 
the physical results of his labour. — Wayland. It was excel- 
lently said of that philosopher, that there was a wall or parapet of 
teeth set in our mouth, to restrain the petulancy of our words.^ 
B. Johnson. It was my grandfather's maxim, that a young man 

b Yet is an adverb. c The whole sentence is the objective of imagine. 

d The conjunction tft at is frequently understood before sentential nouns. 
t Inhabitants is connected by and understood to things. 

f That they eovidnot have created themselves^ is a sentential noun, and agreM 
in case with reason. 

17 
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■eldom makes much money, who is out of bis time before two wad 
twenty. — J)r, Johnson, It is not enough that we perform duties 9 
we must perform them at the right time. '* It is abundantly proved^ 
by the testimony of the most skilful physicians, that the use of 
ardent spirits is, to say the least of it, productive of no benefit to 
any man." — IVayland. It is predicted, that the knowledge of 
Ctod shall cover the earth as the waters cover the sea, — that aU 
•hall know him from the greatest to the least. Theorists have ta- 
ken it for granted, that knowledge and virtue are inseparable. — 
£eeeher. 

V. 
Sentential nouns connected by or. See 717. 

That a drunkard should be poor, or that a fop should be ignoraiit, 
is not strange. — Ooold Brown. That the acquirements for char- 
acter are increasing, or that more knowledge is requisite for use- 
fulness at the present day, must be apparent to all. 

Sentential nouns governed by prepositions. See 634. 
Directions for parsing. 

He dies, is a sentential noun, third person, singular number ; 
and is governed by before. Before he dies, being equivalent in 
meaning to brfore his death ; or, parse before a connective ad^ 
verb, — as an adverb, it qualifies dies, — as a connective, it con^ 
nects the simple sentence, — he will sway the sceptre, an absolute 
monarch, to the other simple sentence, — *Ae dies.^ After tjoaiting. 
Since my arrival. Till his coming. 
VI. 

Examples, — He will, btfore he dies, sway the sceptre, an ab- 
■olute monarch. After they had waited a long time, ^ey de- 
parted. I have not seen him since I arrived. I will wait till be 
comes. The spirit of Grecian liberty failed not, until her mothers 
were corrupted by the softness and vices of the East. The Romans 
lost not all the freedom of the old republic, until Rpman matrons 
(g}\ksA abandoned the care of their children to nurses and school- 
masters, who were Grecian slaves. — G. B. Emerson. They walk 
with growing strength, till all shall meet in heaven.—- FFa^^tf. 
Ere wit oblique had broke that steady light, 
Man, like his Maker, saw that all was right. — Pope, 

QttMtitfiw. — ^What is a part of a sentence used as a noun called ? Two or 
more words ? Repeat 816 ? With what do sentential nouns frequently begin ? 
What have they belonging to them ? Repeat the form of parsing? Wtthwhtt 
does w agree ? How is ngkt parsed ? What additional direction for parsing ? 
When is sinet a conjunction ? What is yet 7 What is the object of tmagime ? 
What is frequently understood before sentential nouns ? Parse inkakUaiUa ? 
What is said tn reference/? Repeat 819 ? Repeat the form of parsing before 
IV ? By what note is V. parsed ? How do you parse he dies ? To what is Mrs 
ks diu efiiaivalent in meaninff? What other way of parsing btfore 1 WlHt 



asAMMi 
Iseipuvait 



lent to noaiiing t What to carrvoai 1 Coming ? 



g Pronounced ma/truns. 
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LESSON XCVI. 
COMPOUND PRONOUNS, (h) 
Read Les. XL. Learn the compound pronouns in Les. L. 

FORM OF PARSIITG. 

JVhat is a compound pronoun, used instead of that which, in* 
eluding both the antecedent and the relative. Many things are 
not that which they appear to be. The antecedent part is a <ie- 
monstrative pronoun, in the nominatiTe case, and aerees in case 
with thing? ; or is the nominative after are. Rule IX. The reJo- 
twe part is. in the nominative case, and agrees in case with they ; 
oris the nominative after to be. Rule IX. Except is an active 
verb, in the imperative mode. 

Examples. — Many things are not what they appear to be ; and 
what flatters most, is often farthest from reality. "What cannot 
be repaired, is not to be regretted." — Dr. Johnson. The tender 
mind will abhor what is base and atrocious. What we abhor, is 
repugnant to our moral feelings ; what we detest, contradicts our 
moral principle ; what we abominate, does equal violence to our 
religious and moral sentiments ; what we loath, acts upon us physi- 
cally and mentally. — Crahh. They, who have nothing to give, 
can often afiford relief to others by imparting what Uiey feel. 
Nothing, except what flows from the heart, can render externa] 
manners truly pleasing. Moral and religious instruction derives 
its efficacy, not so much from what men are taught to know, as 
from what they are brought to feel. What in me b dark, illumine; 
what is low, raise and support. — Milton., 

II. 
Examples in which what is plural. 

By the beards,are meant what {those which) are fastened on each 
side of the stem, and what constitute the breadth of the feather ; 
what we usually strip off from one side or both, when we make a 
pen. The separate pieces, or laminae, of which the beard is com- 
posed, are called threads, sometimes filaments, or rays. — Paley. 
How often, in the brief period of our country's history, have the 
finest geniuses emerged from what, in the older countries, are call* 
ed the lower classes of society ? — G. B. Emerson. Let not what 
we call necessary affairs, encroach upon the time which is due to 
devotion. 

• III. 
Directions for parsing. 
The antecedent part of whatever or whatsoever is generally 
any thing , or every thing which, in analyzing it ; and may be 
parsed an indefinite pronoun. 

Whatever comes to a narrow extended surface, has an edge 
Crcibb. A man should always be persuaded of whatever he recom 
mends to others. Whatever is, is right. — Pope. Whatever tends 
to subvert the civil government, should be deprecated. We are 

h In J. Brovm?» Am. Gram, the lentenGe,— * He got wl«t he wanted,*— li 
rendered thus elliptical,—' He got what thing ; it was wUeh he wanted.* 
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next to consider in what happiness does consist. — Paley. I will 
do whatsoever thou sayest unto me. Whatsoever is under the 
whole heaven, is roine« Whatsoever I command thee, thou ehalt 
•peak. We will certainly do whatsoever goeth forth out of our 
own mouth. Whatsoever is not of faith, is sin. Whatsoever we 
ask of him, we receive. Thou doest failhfuUy whatsoever thou 
doest. — Bible, 

Whatever Nature has in worth denied. 
She gives in large recruits of needful pride. — Pope, 
Examples of the Compound Pronouns wjioeyeb., whoso, and 
whosoever, 
form of parsing. 
Whoever is a Compound Pronoun, used instead of every per^ 
Bonwho ; the antecedent part is in the nominative case, and gov- 
erns will cease ; the relative part governs examines. 

Examples. — Whoever exatnlnes his own imperfections, will 
cease to be fastidious. Whoever restrains humor and caprice, (a) 
will cease to be squeamish. — Crabb. Whoever borrows money. 
Is bound in conscience to repay it. — Paley. Whoever is eager to 
find excuses for vice and folly, will find his own backwardness to 
practise them much diminished. Whoever cultivates in himself 
a proper humility, a due sense of his own faults and insufficien- 
cies, and due respect for others, will find but small temptation to 
violent or unreasonable anger. — Mrs. Chapone. Whoever im- 
proves his time, will enjoy the rewards of industry. Whoever 
indulges a carping criticism, is an enemy to his own happiness. 
Whoever has a good command of his voice, can use it with a high* 
er or lower, a stronger or feebler note, at pleasure. — Porter's 
Anal, Whoso loveth instruction, loveth knowledge. Whoso 
keepeth the fig-tree, shall eat the fruit thereof. (b) Whoso boast- 
eth himself of a false gift, is like clouds and wind without rain. 
Whosoever committeth sin, is the servant of sin. WhosoL'ver shall 
call on the name of the Lord, shall be saved. Whosoever is bom 
of God, doth not commit sin. Who^^oever committeth sin, trans- 
gresseth the law. Whosoever abideth in him, sinneth not; who- 
soever sinneth, hath not seen him. Whosoever hateth his brother, 
is a murderer. Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, » 
born of God. — Bible, 

Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see. 

Thinks whatne*erCd; was, nor is, nor e*er shall be. — Pope, 

Q^estions. — What remarks on Compound Pronouns in Lesson XL .' What 
is fsaid of tohat in 406 ? What is the antecedent part called ? What is said of 
whatever in 407 ? Mhat of the antecedent part .' What of whatsoever in 408? 
Oi whoever in 409.' i)^ whoso and whosoever m 410.' What are the Com- 

§ound Pronouns ? 411. How is what parsed in the form of parsing.** Except 1 
'or what is thereof a subtitittite ? How are the poetic contractions ne^er^ e*«r, 
toAae«»cr, and the word ere pronounced ? What is ihe comma called which is 
placed over the word nc^er ? What is its use f What is an apostrophe 7 How 
Is whoever parsed ? 

a Pro. kSp-prCEse'. b Of it. 

d The poetic contractions ««'«•, e'w, whatever , and the word ere^ should be 
pronounced nd-lur^aytwry whtU'dy^urfSy^ur. 
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LESSON xcvn. 

EXAMPLES OF INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 
Learn from 412 to 420. 

FORM or PARSIITG. 

Whoever is an indefinite pronoun, third person, singular num- 
ber, nominative case, and governs commits. Rule I. 

Idleness is the abettorof every sin, to^eoer commits it; the re- 
ceiver of all booty, whoever is the thief. Be thou propitious, who- 
mever thou art. (a) Whosoever thou art, thou shalt no longer re- 
joice a conqueror over me unrevenged. (b) Whosoever thou art, 
■who hast come to the Tyrian city, I believe thou breathest vital 
^r not offensive to the celestials. (e) ** Thou art inexcusable, O 
man, whosoever thou art, that judgest." — Mom, 2, 1. He that 
troubleth you, shall bear his judgment, whosoever he he,^Oal. 6, 
lb. I will eiert my endeavors at whatever hazard, to repel the 
aggressor, and drag the thief to justice, whoever may protect them 
in their villany, — and whoever may partake of their plunder. — 
X^d Pitt, 

II. 
Whatever he does, or whatever he leaves undone, he does noth- 
ing for God. The wise mistress knows what(^are and what ought 
to be the expenses of her family.— G. B, Emerson, Who cao 
tell us who they are ? — Pope, I know not who he is. Whatever 
others do, let us perform our duty. Whatever be his subject^ 
Milton never fails to fill the imagination.*— Dr. Johnsor^, 
Unnumbered comforts on my soul 
Thy tender care bestowed. 
Before my infant heart conceived 
• From whom those comforts flowed. — Addxton, 
Whate'erthy lot, whoe'er thou be, confess thy folly. — MimJt' 
gomery, 

III. 
FORM or PARSING ONE. Loam 419. 
One is an indefinite pronoun, used instead of the noun per$on 
Implied, in the nominative case, and governs t$, 

Examples, — Blessed is every one that feareth the Lord. No 
jone knoweth the son, but the Father. All the mighty ones of 
the earth, she raises from their thrones. One (e) shall gaze upon 
juiother (e) with astonishment. Men shall be like a frighted doe, 
juid like sheep which no one collects. — Lowth*s Tr, 
One there lives, whose guardian eye 
Guides our humble destiny. — Heher, 

a 8ii Dilix, quflBcunque.~Fir^.iEn. Lib. 1. L. 330. 

* Non me quicfinque es inulto, 

Victor, nee longiim laetabere.— Jd Mn. Lib. X. L. 739 and 740. 
t aoiaqais es, baud (credo) invlsus ccelestibus auras 

Vitales carpis. Tyriam qui adveneris urbem — JB». Lib, 1. L, 387—8. 
d First wkatf indefiuite pronoun, nominative after are. Second what^ noniiiui- 
,tive after to be. Kwnos governs the following sentence. 
• An a4Jective, — belongs to person understood. 

17* 
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I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness. Every one that 
asketh, receiveth. Every one of us shall give account of himself 
to God. I ceased not to warn every one night and day with tears. 
JBible, 

IV. 
FORM or PARSING. Lcam 417 and 418. 

ffe is a personal pronoun, used indefinitely, meaning any male 
person spoken of, in the nominative case, and governs tvill im- 
prove. She is used indefinitely, meaning any female person 
spoken of. 

Examples. — He who is careless and inattentive, will not im- 
prove. She that is virtuous, deserves esteem. You who came first 
shall be dismissed first. «He that knows not whither to go, is in 
no haste to move." — Dr, Johnson. He that is pleased with him- 
self, easily imagines (that) he shall please others. He that is 
himself weary, will soon weary the public. He who desires no 
virtue in his companion, has no virtue in himself. — Id. They who 
know the earning of money, will be more careful in expending it. 
He whose house is tiled with glass, must not throw stones at his 
neighbor's. — Sk. Bk. 

V. 

Examples of the pronouns this , that, former j latter , one, such, 

both, and which. Learn 420, 421, 422, and 424. 

Delicacy leans more to feeling ; correctness, more to reason and 
judgment. The former is more the gift of nature ; the latter, more 
the product of culture and art. Between fame and true honor, a 
distinction is to be made. (That) is a blfnd and noisy applause f 
(this) a more silent and internal homage. — Porter* s Analysis. The 
imagination of Homer is the most copious. That of Virgil, the 
most correct. — Blair. I have given a charge to my enrolled war- 
riors; I have even called my strong ones to execute my wrath, — 
those that exult in my greatness. — Lowth^s Tr. Isa. 13. It is 
dififfcult to form a correct idea of a desert, without having seen 
one. —Belzoni. From the Spanish turkey, which was thus spread 
over Europe, we have obtained our domestic one. — Sc. Tracts. 
The most acceptable sacrifice (f) is that of a contrite heart. The 
small lakes, as well as the large ones, abound in delicate fish. — 
ms. U. S. 

VI. 

He is not a Jew,that is one outwardly. Believing others to be 
his enemies, he will, of course, make them such. **The pleasures 
of the eye and the ear, being thus elevated above those of the 
other external senses, acquire so much dignity as to become a lau- 
dable entertainment.*' — Kaimes^s El. Crit. The countries of 
America are much colder than those of Europe and Africa, in the 
same latitudes. — Woodbridge. Call imperfection what thou fan- 
ciest such. — Pope. Small birds are much more exposed to the 
cold than large ones. — Paley. 

820. "The pronoun it, although singular, sometimes re- 
lates to nouns of the plural number ; and sometimes, al- 

/ Pro. aik'kre-ftze 
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though neuter, to nouns of the masculine or feminine 
gender." 

821. The pronouns it and tohich, frequently relate to 
what is implied in some other part of speech or part of a 
sentence, and sometimes to the whole of a preceding sen- 
tence, or proposition. 

It by 820 and 821. VII. 

It (g) was James that told me. It was Susan that gave the 
medicine. It is your brothers that are expected. It is you that 
teach me. It is I that am taught. He so much resembled his 
brother, that, at first sight, I took it to be him. I know not wheth • 
er Charles was the author, but I understood t^ to be him. It was 
neither he nor his brother. 1 saw my friend yesterday, which af- 
forded me much pleasure. William is obedient to his teacher^ 
which greatly enhances his happiness. 

Questions.— Repeat the fc»-m of parsing ? What words are indefinite pronouns 
by 412 ? What is said of tohat in 413 f Of whoever in 414 ? Of toko in 415 ? 
Of vhatever in 41 6 ? How is the first what parsed in reference d ? Second whati 
What 18 the object of knotos 7 How is one parsed in reference e 1 One in the 
form of parsing ? Jtepeat 417 ? Repeat he in the form of parsing ? She 1 what 
is said in 418? What in 419? What in 4*20? In 422? In 424? Kowiasae- 
rifiee pronounced ? What is expressed in 820 ? In 821 ? What remark in ref- 
erence g ? 

LESSON XCVIII. 
COMPOUND WORDS. Learn 425 and 426. 

DIRECTIOIfS FOR PARSIXO. 

Whatever is a compound wordy involving the meaning of the 
adjective- any and the relative pronoun which. The adjective 
part belongs to hardships, the relative pronoun part relates to hard- 
ships, and is governed by to impose, understood. Any hardship 
which. Whatever ornament, — all the ornament which. The or 
those things which. The mighty works which. At the time when. 
Examples. — Impose on me whatever hardships you please. — A. 
Thompson. Whatever ornament the concise writer admits,is adopt- 
ed for the sake of force rather than of grace. But some of them 
went their ways to the Pharisees, and told what things Jesus had 
done. — John 11, 46. He sees what mighty works their care en- 
gage. — Hoole*s Tasso. Whatever woi5 expresses an affirmation 
or assertion, is a' verb. — Gould. It was agreed that what goods 
were aboard his vessel, should be landed. — Mickle^s Dis. of In* 
dia. An author must consider what attention is likely to be 
paid to it. — Whately. Ye know what commandments we gave 
you by the Lord Jesus. — Bible. He it was whose guile 
Stirred up with envy and revenge, deceived 
The mother of mankind, what time his pride 
Had cast hitn out of heaven with all his host 
Of rebel angels. — Milton. 
Walking they talked, and fruitlessly divined 
WhatirXeTi^ the priestess by those words designed. — D ryden, 
g The j>ro7umrw of the first and second persons assume the place of the pre^ 
dicate, when the sentence is introduced by the inceptive pronoun it ; and tb« 
relative agrees with ihtm. accordingly ; as, *It is 1 that see,*-~<not sees.' 
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II. 

What, used adverbially, 

822. What is sometimes ao adverb ; and then has the 
meaning of how, in what respect, or partly. 

Examples, — Though I speak, my grief is not assuaged ; ftq4 
though I forbear, what am I eased ? — Job, 16, 6. What with oat^ 
rying apples and fuel, he finds himself in a hurry. — Dr. Webtter^ 
What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world, an4 
lose his own soul ? Marky 8, 36. The year before, he had so used 
the matter, that, what by force, what by policy, he had take]) 
from the Christians above thirty small castles.— ir»o2^e«. Whift^ 
with bad lodging and barbarous lodging, they could hardly sleep 
all the time of their stay. — Fathers of Jv. England, What an 
awful effect has the dim and undefined conception of the conflict, 
which we gather from the opening of the first book ! — Campbell. 
What with the roquelaure,(m) and what with the weather, it will 
be enough, to give your honor your death. — Steme. 
III. 
What, an Interjection, 
What ! is thy servant a dog, that he should do this thing ? What! 
could ye not watch with me one hour ? — Bible, What ! thisa 
sleeve ! 'tis like a demi-cannon. Shakspeare, What ! can you 
lull the winged winds asleep ?- — Campbell, What ! am I the 
wretch who clanks this chain ? — M, G. Lewis, What ! life de- 
stroy itself I—iJ. H, Dana, 

Questions. — ^What 'words are used as oompound words ? 425. Instead of 
what are compound words used ? Whose authority is cited for using them .' 
What remark in^6 ? In analyzing, where does the noun come ? Name some 
illustrations following 426 ? How is whatever parsed ? What meaam^ doM 
whatever Involve before omsonent ? What before ihioigs ? What before mighty ? 
fFhat before time f What is what sometimes ? 822. What meanings has k 
when an adverb ? The meaning of tohM in the sentence, * what am I eaMd ?' 
Of what before shall profit ? How is requeUmre prGneuneed ? Its meaning .' 



LESSON xcrx. 

VERBS VARIOUSLY USED BY AUTHORS. 

Drank and drunk, 

823. Drank is used as a perfect participle in preference to drunk, 
when it means imbibed, swallowed, or received liquor or fluid 
into the stomach by swallowing it ; as, Alonzo drinks water; 
water is drank by Alonzo. Drunk is properly used only in a 
passive sense, and when it means intoxicated or inebriated. 

Illustrations, He has drank too much liquor, and is drunk, — 
Temp, JLl. Pres. drink. Imp. drank, Perf. part. drank.— Web' 
sterns Gram. Imbibed, drank in. — Ash^s Die, Wheeling slow 
the vapor drank,-^ Cowper. ■ • , 

I. 

Parsing examples, — No ardent spirits had been drank on board 
(of) the vessel by the officers and crew during the voyage. — JV. 
y. Com, Adv, He declared that he had not drank a drop since I 

m Pronounced rok-S-lo^ 
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met him in the street. — Ck. Watchman. He has Jrank so much 
and so long, that poverty begins to pinch him very closely. If ar- 
dent spirit had never been made, it would never have been drank ; 
if it had never been drank, there would never, from its use, have 
been any drunkards. — Temp. Al. After the sage, — accused of 
deriding the gods of his country,— had drank the hemlock, Plato, 
thirsting for the highest knowledge which his times could afford, 
left Athens.— -Enc. Am. He had showed himself desirous of 
reconciliation. Id. You've drank your fill. Pope, 
He had sat in the cool of the palm's broad shade. 
And drank of the fountain of Kafnah's glade. JL. Lewis. 
I have eaten the bitter herb of the rocks. 
And drank the midnight dew in my locks. Bryant. 
II. 
Pope never passed a fault unamended by indifference, nor qiiit* 
ted it by despair. Dr. Johnson, 

The poplars are felled, farewell to the shade. 
And the whispering sound of the cool colonnade. Cowper. 
There is a boon to mortals given, a solace as through life they wend» 
To sweeten care and point to heaven ; that boon,— the bosom of » 
friend.^. Lewis. 
With mutual blood, the Ausonian soil is dyed. Dryden, 
The liquid ore he drained into fit moulds prepared, from which 
he formed first his own tools. Milton. 

Children, like tender oziers, take the bow, 
And, as they first are fashioned, always grow. Dryden, 
Let favor be showed to the wicked. Isa. 26, 10. 
If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined. 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. Pope, 
The damsel shined with charms superior. HooWs Tasso, 
III. 
Twenty trees have- fallen to the ground. Henry has been 
felling trees. He felled ten trees yesterday. He has felled 
forty to-day. "Several towns were burned."— C. ^. Good- 
rich. Neman, when he hath lighted a candle, covereth it 
with a vessel. Many good works have I showed you from my Fa- 
ther. Lord, they have digged down thine altars. He made a pit, 
and digged it. He hanged fm^ the chief baker. They both (n) 
hanged on a tree. Judas departed, went out, and hanged himself. 
Moses put upon Aaron the coat, girded him with the girdle, and 
clothed him with the robe. Joseph dreamed a dream. Me have 
ye bereaved of my children. Moses hewed two tables like (o) 
the first. Peter kneeled and prayed. Their clothes waxed not old, 
and their feet swelled not. The bush burned with fire. Blessed 
be the Lord, that hath pleaded the cause of my reproach. Bible, 

Questions. — When is drank a perfect participle ? When is drunk properly 
used ? Mention some of the examples ? What authorities for using drank 1 
What remark is made about hanged and hung ? What is both ? Like 1 

m Hanged is the form in general use. Hung in the sense of suspended^ ia 
oecasionaUy used ; as, A hat is hung on a nail. » An B4Jective. 

Ana4je€tive. 
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LESSON C. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To know whether adjectives or adverbs should be used. 

824. ** Those verbs which can be changed into the va« 
riations of the verbfte or become without injuring the seif^, 
are followed by adjectives, rather than by cidverbs ; as, The 
rose looks beautiful and smells sweet; that is, — is beauti- 
ful and sweet. The' apple tastes sour, — is sour. The ice 
feels cold, — is cold. The time draws near, — is near. 

825. The variations of the verb be generally have ad- 
jectives connected with them, and not adverbs ; in some 
instances the same word is an adjective, that b an adverb 
when connected with an active verb. 

826. An adjective is frequently used when it ends a sentence 
immediately after a neuter verb ; but if additional words are sub- 
joined, an adverb is more frequently used ; as, * She looks cold. 
She looks coldly on him.' 

827. " Sometimes, a preposition and noun together have the sig- 
Oiilcation of an adjective; and, as such, the phrase may be quali* 
fied by hn adverb ; as, doubly in fault, — doubly criminal.*' 

828. When nouns involve the meaning of adjectives, they may 
be qualified by adverbs ; as, quite a youth, — quite young, 

829. Young grammarians should carefully attend to the defini- 
tions of the adjective and (of)the adverb ; and consider whether 
quality or manner is indicated. In the former case, an adjective 
is proper ; in the latter, an adverb. — Murray, 

830. "Adverbs (a) not unfrequently qualify /7repo«i^ton<,* 9s,/ar 
beyond; nearly through; quite above.** "Adverbs sometimes 
qualify articles ; as. He lost almost a dollar.— J5. Greenleaf, 

831. "Some adverbs seem not to qualify any thing. JVameljf 
is a substitute for which is, which are, tchich was, or which were. 
So is occasionally a substitute for any word or words whatever." 
Ves, no, yea, and nay, are frequently substitutes for whole sen* 
pence», and prevent a repetition of them in answering questions *, 
as. Did you see him ? Yes. The woi-d yes is a substitute for * I 
^id see him.' " In the same class, we may reckon thereof, of it; 
and whereof, of which, when connected in construction with a 
noun." As is an adverbial substitute for so or as and the adverb 
or adjective which it qualifies. As broad as the earth. The sec- 
ond as is a substitute for as broad. 

832. Two parts of speech are sometimes written in one word, 
and may be separatee in parsing ; as, something, nothing, another* 
In the word instead, in is a preposition, and stead a noun. Indeed 
may be parsed in the same way, or as an adverb. Pr*ythee,'" 
improperly spelled prithee,"'i8 used for the verb pray and the 
pronoun thee. 

a * Tain prster consuetudinem.'^— Oie«r«. 
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I. 
JSxafnpie$,»"He feels warm. He feels warmly the insult of- 
fered him. He became sincere and virtuous. He became sin- 
eerely virtuous. She lives free from care. She lives freely at 
another's expense. Harriet always appears neat. She dresses 
neatly. Charles has grown great by his wisdom. He has grown 
greatly in reputation. They now appear happy. They now ap- 
pear happily (b)in earnest. The statement seems exact. Tho 
•tatement seems exactly (c) in point. That behaviour was not 
•ititable to his station. Rules should be conformable to sense. 
How sweet the hay smells ! The clouds look dark. How black 
tb« sky looked ! The apple tastes sour. How bitter the plum* 
totted I Murray^ B Oct. Oram. p. 95. 
II. 
Authors, like coins, grow dear, as they grow old. Pope, 
Chill fear had fettered fast my feet. Merrick, 
Eased of her load,Subjection grows more light. Addison. 
The throbbing heart lies still. Carter 
Ye whom the charms of grandeur please, 
Nursed on the downy lap of ease, 

Fall prostrate at his throne. Ogilvie. 
Hesperus, that led the starry host, rode brightest. Milton. Opetf 
thine hand wide. Deut. 15, 17. We could hear distinctly the 
bells, which sounded sweetly soil and pensive. Chandler* s Trav* 
Magnesia feels smooth; calcareous earth feels dry; *'lithomargft 
feels very greasy or at least (d) smooth. Dr. Webster. Thick 
And more thick, the steely circle grows. Boole's Tasso. 
III. 
The vowel of the preceding syllable is pronounced short. Mur* 
ray* 9 Oram. Porcelain(/^clay is dull and^opaque, and feels soft. 
Tripoli is found loose or indurated ; its fracture is earthy ; it feels 
harsh and dry ; does not adhere to the tongue. She. Am. The 
purest clay is that (kind) which burns white. Ene. Art. Chem. 
By this substance, crystals and glasses are colored blue. Chaptal, 
Trans. 299. Our great enemy, all uncorruptible, would, on hi« 
tbrone, sit mipollated. Milton. Ye that are near, acknowedge 
my might, (e) Isa 83. 13. 

IV. 
There is an apple described in Bradley*s work, which is said to 
have one side of it a sweet fruit, which boils soft ; and the other 
side, a sour fruit, which boils hard. JDartoin, PhytoU The fol- 
lorwing night, the moon took her station still higher, and looked 
brighter than before. Through the last quarter,her profile wan-* 
ed into a hollow shell, and she appeared moie beautiful than ever. 
Montgomery. 

Riches, like insects, when concealed they lie, 
Wait but for wings, and in their season fly. Pope. 

The men 
Whom nature's works instruct, with God himself 

h HappUy «iiic«re or leaUnt. c Exactly putmeiU or anropriaU, Sae 887. 
d An adverbial phraM. See 596. (ej A noon ; it meus mimt. 
C/J Pro. pOre'sS-iine. ♦ Pro, lith-o-mar'-gUi, 
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Hold converse ; grow familiar, day by day. 
With his conceptions; act upon his plan ; 
And form to his the relish of their souls. Akenside. 
V. 
Amusement often becomes the business instead of the relaxation 
is) °^ you'^g persons ; it is then highly pernicious. If it was they 
who acted so ungratefully,they are doubly(A)in fault. They have 
studied almost through the lesson. The beggar is almost without 
a coat. He is truly a saint. He has sailed nearly round the globe. 
Though I am mean, yet I am not wholly 80.{ i) Are you satisfi- 
ed ? I am so. Be not moved away from the hope of the gospel, — 
whereof I, Paul, am made a minister. Bible. They tell the man, 
who is miserable, that it is necessary he should be so. He is alive 
and well. There are three elementary forms of government \ 
namely, monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. 
VI. 
Examples in which the appropriate adjective is liable to be 

misplaced. 
The first three evangelists have related the appointment of the 
twelve apostles. Paley. The first four stanzas were read. The 
last three books are finished. By this order, the first nine rules 
accord with those which respect the rules of concord. Murray^s 
Gram. The first six are called northern signs. Blake's Ast. The 
last six are called southern signs. Wilbur^s Ast. The first 
two are the introductory ^arts of this concluding book. Pope. The 
first four may likewise be employed as adverbs. Crabb. The first 
five books of the Old Testament are called the pentateuch. Br. 
Webster. 

VII. 
Technical words. 
833. The terms which are invented and used to explain any sci- 
ence, are called technical terms, from the Greek word tech^ne, 
which means an ar£. Chemistry is a science ; philosophy is a sci- 
ence ; and grammar is a science. Carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen, are some of the technical terms used to explain the sci- 
ence of chemistry. The names of the parts of speech and of 
their modifications are technical terms, used to explain the sci- 
ence of grammar. These belong to their appropriate classes when 
technically applied. But when spoken of as mere words, abstract- 
ly from their technical application, they assume the character of 
agents or objects, and are then to be parsed as nouns. Words are 
thus used in forms of parsing. All the parts of speech are occa- 
sionally used as nouns. 

FORM OF PARSING. 

The word by being the subject of the verb is, is a noun. 

Examples. — By is a preposition. JDr. Webster. Him is a pro- 
noun. — Goold Brown. Us is a personal pronoun. — Murray, 
/stands for the name of the person who speaks. — Gould. Per- 
chance means by chance.— jPoto/e. Or is a disjunctive conjunc- 
tion. — Frost. I prefer contemporary to cotemporary. CampbeWs 

g Pronounced rSl-ftks-S' shun. k Doubly qualifies in /aitft, which means 
criminal, by 827. t A subHtitute for mean. 
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JRhet. Who (i) is a relative pronoun.— wi/^er. What is inde- 
clinable.— Jng'er^o//. JBut is a conjunction.'" Perley* 8 Gram, 
The very stones prate of my vrhere'Stbout.—'Shakspeare. Let 
earth repeat the loud amen.'"JVewton. The yeas were 80. The 
nays 104. . JVewspaper. The ayes were 8. The noes were 8. 
I am the happiest she in Kent. Steele. 

Philosophy ! I say, and call it he ; 

For whatsoe'er the painter's fancy be, 

It a male virtue seems to me. Cowley. 



LESSON CI. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Learn 194, 195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 201, 478,and 479. 
834. The subjunctive form of the verb in the present 
tense, is to be used only when an auxiliary may be sup- 
plied ; and when the verb has & future signification. The 
scholar may supply the auxiliary in parsing. 

835. The indicative form of tlie verb is not varied by prefixing the rabjuno- 
tive conjunction ; those who prefer it, can parse the verbs of this form in 
the indicative mode j and limit the subjunctive mode to the present and 
Imperfect tenses oi the verb to fte, and to the present tenses of other verbs. 

e3G. The conjunction if or thoufh is sometimes understood, and the verb d- 
egantly placed before the nominative. 

Declension of the verb be in the subjunctive form of the verb. 

887. PRESENT TENSE. 

Sing. Plural. 

1. If I be, 1. If we be, 

2. If thou, or you be, 2. If ye, or you be, 
8. If he, she, or it be. 3. If they be. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. Plural. 

1. If I were, I. If we were. 

2. If thou wert, or you were, 2. If ye, or you were, 
8. If he were. 3. If they were 

THE VERB WRITE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Sing. Plural. 

1. If I write, 1. If we write, 

2. If thou, or you write, 2. If ye, or you write, 

3. If he write. 8. If they write. 

838. Except is generally considered a conjunction, when 
it means unless, because like unless, it is followed by the 
elliptical or subjunctive form of the verb. Except, how- 
ever, in such cases, may be parsed a verb in the impera- 
tive mode, governing the member of the sentence which 
follows it. 

FORM OF PARSING. 
I. 

Slay is an irregular active verb, in the Subjunctive mode, el- 

j When other piOrts of speech become nouns in forma of parsing, the noun 
word may be supplied, with which they can agree In cose -, as, The ioord leko* 

18 
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lipticftl, or siibjunctiye form, present tense, third person, sln^lar 
number ; and agrees with Ae. Rule II. Though he sAoU slay 
me, yet will I trust in him. Faster is an adverb. Ml is an ad- 
jective. 

Examples. — ^Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. Un- 
less he letirn/aster, he will be a poor scholar. O that his heart 
were tender, and susceptible of the woes of others. If he were 
good, he would be happy. Virtue is praised by many, and would 
be desired also, if her (a) wOrth were really known. Except ye 
repent, ye shall all likewise perish. Though he fall, he shaJl 
not utterly be cast down. — Bible. If this disposition were univer- 
sal, the case is clear ; the world would be a society of friends. 
— Paley. If it were possible, they would deceive the very elect. 
I will not let thee go, except thou bless me. Paul said to the 
centurion. Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved. — 
Bible. If I hire a farm, I am entitled, without additional charge 
lor rent, to all the advantages arising from the rise in the price of 
wheat, or from my own skill in agriculture. But if a mine of coal 
be discovered on the farm, I have no right to the benefit of work- 
ing it ; for I did not hire the farm for this purpose. — Wayland. 

II. 
Examples in which the conjunction is understood. 
Were is elegantly used for \f and were ; \f being understood. 
Examples. — Were kind admonitions of friends more frequently 

rven, the allurements to sin would be much less attractive. Should 
tell you all I think, you might accuse me of severity. Were he 
good, he would be happy. Had I seen him, we should have closed 
le business. "Were we to enter into an examination of the struc- 
ture and anatomy of the proboscis, we should see in it one of the 
most curious of all examples of animal mechanism." — Paley. 
What visions of glory would have broken upon his mind, could 
he have known that he had discovered a new continent ? — W. Ir* 
ving. 

Had I been born a servant, my low life 

Had (bj steady stood from all these miseries. — Randolph. 

All mankind 
Must have been lost, had not the Son of God 
His dearest mediation thus renewed. — Milton* 
III. 
Ettipsia of the subjunctive conjunction, when the verb is eqnnecte4 
by AND. 
If they return, make fair overtures, and give indications of re- 
formation, the public will pardon their past imperfections. Though 
they reject him, abuse his mercies, and despise his laws, he if 
•till their friend. Unless this course be abandoned, and new meas- 
ures be adopted, he will certainly be ruined. 
Verbs following a n^junctive conjunction in the indieativ€ 
mode or form. 
IV. 
Although he was thy friend, he did not justify thy conduct 

a Vhtae Is feminine by personification. "~'"*" ' ' 

P Potential mode for wvld k<n$. Bee 476, 
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Though the fact it extraordinary, (c) it certainly did happen. If 
thou hast promised, be iaithful to thy engagements. If he does 
not mean what he says, he is doubly culpable. Though he ex- 
cels her in knowledge, she exceeds him in virtue. Unless he 
manifests more sincerity, he cannot expect to merit our confidence. 
V. 
Examples q/* were and had in the Potential mode by 476. 
I had not known sin, but by the law. Obedience were rebel- 
lion here. — Cowlhy. It were no longer seasonable, and would be 
superfluous, to recapitulate the remarkable incidents of your life. 
J. Q. Adams. Seek not temptation, which to avoid were better. 
Milton. A cymbal's sound were better than my voice. — E, Mea- 
der. Had there e'er been naught, naught still had been. — Milt, 
Had the simple natives observed his sage advice. 
Their wealth and fame some years ago had reached above 
the skies. — Swift. 
Lord, if thou hadst been here,my brother had not died. Johnll,2l, 
Man's heart had been impenetrably sealed, 
Like theirs that cleave the flood or graze the field. 
Had not his Maker's all-bestowing hand 
Given him a soul, and bade him understand. — Cowper. 
"What I know not, teach thou me," should be our constant peti- 
tion in all our researches. 

Quutiont. — ^Wbat does the subjunctive mode express? 194. Repeat 195? Wbat 
ifl the indicative fonn of the verb 196 ? In what tenses is the subjunctive 
form of the verb used ? 197. Repeat 198? Decline be, am obeyed, wad obtg^ 
in the subjunctiye mode ? 199. What is expressed in 300 ? Declme am, am 
obeyed, and obey in 301 ? When Is the imperfect tense, subjunctive form, to 
be used? 478. What does ^If I were Iinown.' suppose? If I were not 
known ? What meaning has a negative sentence ? An affirmative one ? What 



does *If I had the money,* imply ? The word Aoi preceded hy if i Whatmeaa- 
ing would the particle not aadcd give it ? What is expressed in 479 ? When 
Is the subjunctive form of the verb in the present tense to be used ? What is 



the scholar requested to do ? Is the indicative form of the verb varied by pre- 
fixing the subjunctive conjunctions ? Name the subjunctive conJuncUcms ? 
What remark of preference is made ? What is said of the conjunction if, or 
though 7 636. Which is the more elegant form cf expression, to have the conjunc- 
tion expressed before the verb, or to have it understood with the verb before the 
nominative ? Decline the verb be in the present tense ? The verb «Mre 7 The 
verb write ? How is except generally parsed ? What other way is named I 
How is elay parsed ? Faster / AU ? For what is were used ? How is had pars- 
ed by reference b ? How is extraordinary pronounced ? What is said in 476 
respecting were and had ? Why is not does mean, in the sentence, *if be does 
not mean what he says,* in the subjunctive mode, elliptical form r 



LESSON CII. 

A NEW RULE. 

839. Rule XIX. A noun or pronoun following a neu- 
ter or passive participial noun, is in the nominative case 
absolute, when the participial noun is preceded by a noun 
or pronoun in the possessive case, either expressed or un- 
derstood, referring to the same person or thin^. 

'840. A noun or pronoun in the possessive case, alwayn precedes the partici|r 
ial noun, either exprensed or understood, signifying the same person or thing thai 
the noun does, which folluws it in the noininaiive case, 

r Pronounced «lks.tror>d5-nllr-r«. " ' " " 
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841. Thta form of expression is one of tlio most common idioms of the Ian- 
guage, and in general composition cannot be well avoided. In confirmation 
of the statement made, various authorities are snbjuiiicd. 

842. Two grammarians only, to our knowledjie, have rcmarlicd on this phra- 
secrfosy. ** Paiticiples are sometimes preceditd by a possessive case and fol- 

T^i . : .: . .- 4 mi !_ j^..u» ^e L.-. k.^:«. . .i»..~» .*»«»- 



. a po 
lowed' by a nominative; as, * There Is no doubt of Am being a great states- 
man.** B. Qrtemeaf. 

843. We sometimes And a participle that takes the same case after as before 
ft, converted into a verbal (a) noun, and the latter word retained unchanged in 
connection with it, as, * I have some recollection of his faiher^a being z judge.* 
* To prevent its being dry detail of terms.' — Biick. Qoold Brovm, 

FORM OF PARSING. 

He is a personal pronoun, third person, singular number, in 
the nominative case absolute by Rule XIX. It follows the par- 
ticipial noun beingy and is preceded by the possessive pronoun 
its, meianing or referring to the same person by 840. 

Examples. — I thought it was an other person ; I did not think 
of its being he. This did not prevent JohiVs being acknowledged 
and solemnly inaugurated Duke of Normandy. — Henry, Hist. 
Brit. Virtue is feminine from its beauty, and its being the ob' 
ject o{ love. — Murray. I truly had no apprehension from your 
being a Grecian leader. Dav. Tr. Virgil. Plymouth is noted 
for (b) being the first settled town in New-England. Elba is re- 
markable for (b)heiuQ the place to which Bonaparte was banished 
in 1814. — Olney. Who then can bear the thought of (c)being an 
outcast from his presence ? — Addison. The author may be a man 
of grave profession, to whom the reputation of (c) being a novel 
writer, may be prejudicial.— /Sir W. Scott. The editor has the 
reputation of (c) being a good linguist and critic. — Hel. Herald. 
It is no condition of a word's being an adjective, that it must be 
placed before a noun. — Fowle. One of these islands is famous 
for (6) being the residence of two hermits. — Buckminster. 

Halifax had acquired the right of (c)being a judge.-Dr. Johnson. 
We have, each in our turns, seen our native land overrun with 
strangers, and our country in danger of (h) becoming a prey to 
its enemies. — Whelpley. Palmyra is famous for being the seat 
of the celebrated Zenobia and Odenatus.— /9. Putnam. A man 
may possess a fine genius, without being a perfect reader.—^. A. 
Review. This is one of the clearest characteristics of its being 
a religion whose erigin is divine. An incompatibility with the 
iniquitous business of the world, is far from being a defect in the 
Christian religion. If others have behaved improperly, let us leave 
them to their own folly, without becoming the victims of their 
caprice. (d)—5/atr. 

HI. 

I am convinced of your being my friend.(e) His being chosen 
governor was an unexpected event. He felt himself happy in be- 

fa) Called a participial noun in this grammar. 

CbJ The pronoun its is understood. (ej His is understood. 

d Pro. kaLp-pr6«se'. 

e Friend is in the nominative absolute by Rule XIX. Being refers to 
four as a participle. Some parse your hemg my friend a sentential noun, to9» 
emed by the preposition qf. ' -» w * 79- 
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ing her friend. He was not aware of the duke^s being his com* 
petitor. "I remember its being reckoned a great exploit."— Jtfur- 
ray. She would show that she had justly deserved this punish- 
ment for being made the instrument, though the unwilling instru- 
ment, of the ambition of others.— flume. Corsica is celebrated 
for being the birtb-place of Napoleon Bonaparte. — Olney, The 
ancient capital is a more suitable place for carrying on the work 
thus begun, from the circumstance of its being a central point. 
Mere. Journ. The atrocious crime of being a young man, I 
shall neither attempt to palliate nor deny,— iord Pitt, 

Questiow. — Repeat the New Rule ? What always preceded a participial noon 
when followed by a noun or pronoun in the nominative case absolute? 840. What 
remark in 841 ? What rule and example is quoted from Mr. Greenleaf ? What 
firom Gk>old Brown ? What is said in reference a .' How is ke parsed ? What 
word is understood by reference b ? What by reference c 7 How is caprice 

gonounced ? How is friend parsed ? To what does being refer as a particiiAa f 
ow do some parse your being my friend.^ 

LESSON cm. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARSING EXAMPLES. 
Examples adapted to 350, 851, 352, 452, 461, 463, 518, and 565. 

DIRECTIONS FOR PARSIHT^. 

Stiff-neeked is a compound adjecti/e, and is formed by uniting 
the adjective stiff to the noun necky and adding the termination 
ed. jBlood'Stained is a compound adjective ; or stained is a pas- 
sive, or perfect participle, and blood a noun,govemed by with un- 
derstood ; < his sword stained with blood.* War-denouncing is 
a compound adjective ; or, denouncing is an active participle, and 
war a noun,governed by it ; * the trumpet denouncing war.* Be* 
ine refers to my, understood. 
jExamples. — Ye are a stiff-neeked people. 

He threw his blood-stained sword in thunder down ; 

And, with a withering look. 

The war-denouncing trumpet took. — Collins. 
Beware of men. He hath holpen his servant Israel, in remem- 
brance of his mercy, as he spake to our fathers. The request, af- 
ter some hesitation, was complied with. Man is born to trouble 
as the sparks fly upward. He bade her well beware. What would 
we have more ? It is strange that she should conceal her father's 
being the colonel's tenant. He has imbibed that unfortunate opin- 
ion, that virtue is naturally an enemy to happiness in life. What- 
ever is easy to the organs of speech, is always grateful to the ear. 
I am happy to see you attend to my instructions. « Ggn'o-& is not- 
ed for being the birth place of Columbus. Florence is noted for 
being the birth place of Americus Vespucius." — Olney. The hour 
of activity having passed, we are soon to sink into insensibility and 
sleep. — Channing. Its being an article in the creed of one pro- 
fession, would incline another to reject it. The men who can 
turn the distresses of their country to their own private emolu- 
ment, will reproach me with being its enemy. The greatest val 
uo of the mulberry tree, in the arts, consists in its being the fa- 
rorite food of the silk worm.— Lib. En. KnowUdgt. 
18* 
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LESSON CIV. 

kxampUs adapted to 447, 453, 476, 633, and 821. 

DIRECTIONS FOR PARSING. 

It relates to what is implied in the verb been born. J^Tot to 
have been born, had been good for that man, by 821. Had been is 
in the pluperfect potential, used instead of would have been, by 
476. liwould have been good for that man, &c. 

Examples.-^ It had been good for that man, if he had not been 
born. The book is printing. The house is building. I have not 
seen him since that event. I will wait until your return. The 
conference will be deferred till to-morrow. Many important events 
have transpired at intervals during your absence. **The four car- 
dinal virtues are, prudence, fortitude, temperance, and justice.*' 
Paley. Gen. Washington declined being President again. — 8,Q. 
Cfiwarieh. Mantua is celebrated for being the birth place of Virgil. 
Olney. He saw a vessel, in which, were all kinds of four-footed 
beasts. If thou art he — but oh! how fallen! They having as- 
sembled, the meeting was opened. His highest fame was his be- 
ing the son of a goddess. Instead of bein^the^ father of his people, 
he strives to be the executioner. The difficulties I have sugeest- 
ed, though they may be quickly disposed of by men of superficial 
understanding, will not easily be passed over by those who are 
accustomed to close and patient investigation. Dejected Pity at 
his side, Jier soul-subduing voice applied. — Collins. 
-All Heaven 

Resounded, and had Earth been then, all Earth 

Had to her centre shook. — Milton. 

Ah ! what can mortal friends avail, 

When heart, and strength, and life shall fail ? — Conder. 

But what avail her unexhausted stores. 

Her blooming mountains, and her sunny shores ? — Addison. 



LESSON CV. 
Examples adapted to 307, 310, 620, 621, 622, 628, 624, and 646. 

DIRECTIONS FOR PARSING. 

Whether is a conjunction, and corresponds with or. 

Examples. — I care not whether he is rich or poor. Vice re- 
cedes in the same proportion in which virtue advances. Ah I 
what will become qf me ! The more I read the book, the better 
1 like it. I esteem him the most highly of all my friends. The 
more virtuous you become, the happier you will be. The day 
vanished from before him. As he dieth, so must we die. She is 
as amiable as her sister. He is both ignorant and vicious. Though 
he was rich, yet, for our sake, he became poor. ** As the body 
passes slowly through infancy and childhood, so does the mind." 
^Humphrey. Where no wood is, there the t5re goeth ouL — 
Bible. Olmutz is distinguished for being the place where La 
Fayette was imprisoned. — Olney. Yet pleaded he a kind and 
feeling heart.— Po Wo*. Whithersoever he was borne on his horse. 
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thither he carried fear and terror.— 2V. Walker^ a Lat, Reader, 
O unfortunate parent ! (a) exclaimed Solon. — Id, Many perish 
victims of the most horrible ihint-^Belzoni. JSh me ! whither 
shall I fly ? A useful book is a desideratum. 

The mountains rise like holy towers. 

Where man might commune with (the) sky. — Peabody. 
He was so fatigued, that he could scarcely move. Were he 
ever so great and opulent, this conduct would debase him. The 
fruits seemed harsh and ill-tasted, ^s virtue advances, 80 vice 
recedes. The God of peace be with you all. Amen. Rom. 15,13. 
If thou couldst overtake him, he might return. I am weary of 
heing called Scipio*s daughter. We are ready to do whatever you 
shall think proper. O the roadness(a^ of such conduct I^'fr^ 
Scared at thy frown terrific, fly self-pleasing Folly's idle brood. 
Gray. 

Painful pre-eminence ! (a) thyself to view 

Above life's weakness, — and its comforts too. — Pope. 

Delightful task 1(a) to rear the tender thought. 

To teach the young idea how to shoot, 

And pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind. — Thomson, 

'Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafter. 

And intimates eternity to man. — Addison. 

But thee or fear deters, or sloth(c) detains. — Pope. 

Shall grief contract the largeness of that hearC» 

In which nor fear nor anger has a part ? — Waller, 

Jfor hound nor horn the silent forest wakes. — HooW» Tasso* 

Would one think 'twere possible ? — Addison, Neither genius 
nor practice will always supply a hasty writer with the most ap- 
propriate diction. — Dr. Johnson, As we treat the word of God, 
so should we treat God himself.— Pa^«on. When 'tis done, then 
'twere well it were done quickly. — Shakspeare. 



LESSON CVL 

RELATION OF PREPOSITIONS. 

844. "Prepositions always show the relation between some other word and 
tbe objective case which they govern. This other word may he a noon, a pro- 
noan, a verb, a participle, an acUective, or an adverb." 

645. The li«st way to determine correctly respecting the relation which prep- 
ositions express, is nr5t,as nearly as pussible.to ascertain their primitive mean- 
ing, and the relation they bear to the words with which they are connected. 
There seem to be two kinds of relation expressed by prepositions, — an existing 
and a wmuctxKg relation. In the sentence, *I will go with you,' tcith expresses 
the anmeedng relation between vsUl go and you, and the existing relation be- 
tween / and yott. Tbe original meaning of vi'uh was join. WiU go and tDith 
involva tbe meaning of accompany ^ which proves the allied affinity of the con^ 
neeting relation of mtk to viu go. The exiiting relation is between things. 
The verb will oMMitpony comes between /and yott, and expresses the exietina 
relation between us. The same relation is expres^ied by the veib will go and 
tbe preDoeition with, 

8w. Wben the word <>f comes between two nouns, it expresses both the «e- 

a Borne nammarians parse sucb words as these, when in the third person, 
Ib tbe nominative indepen4ent bv exclamation. The first person singular fol- 
k>ws an inteijectiob in the oiijectto$ case, governed by some word unUerstopd. 
Tbe nominative case of the second person always follows an interjeciicvii. 

h " Interjections sometimes govern the objective case, eith or expressed or 
undertttood.'* We prefer, however, to supply the ellipsb), and consider tho 
objective governed either bjr a preposition or by an active verb under9too4 

• P»o. tUili. 
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isting and conn§ctmg relation between them. The noun and its adjunct, nrop- 
erly speaking, form only one name. Of in its primary sense, means firom f 
this meaning is retained in the woid off, which is only a different manner of 
spelling the same word. Qf in common acceptation, seems to mean origiMatiMg, 
kmingy belonging to^ or beginning. 

847. When we speak of the relation of prepositions, without designating the 
kind, we mean the connecting relation, which is the most important. When 
any other is intended, it will be named. 

648. The connecting relation of prepositions is expressed between those piuts 
of speech of which the prepositions and their objects are adjuncts, and the 
words which they govern ; as, A studious scholar deserves the approbation of 
his teacher ; every one of them must be censured ; insects are destitute of a 
heart ; Caleb saw a bird flying in the air, and afterwards perched upon a tree ; 
we will converse about the matter after dinner } you will now attend to yoor 
studies ; articles are placed before nouns ; treat vour parents with respect *, I 
remember, with gratitude, the kindness of my friend. Of his teachery is an ad- 
junct of the nonn approbation, and of shows the relation between approbation 
and teacher. Qfthem is an adjunct of the pronoun otu, and qf shows the rela- 
tion between one and t^st. 0/ a heart is an adjunct of the adjective destitute, 
and 17/ shows the relation between destittUe and heart. In the mr and upon a 
tree, are adjuncts of the participles Jlymg and perched ; in shows the relation 
between Jlytn^ and osr,* and upon, between perched and tree. Jibout the matter 
and qfier dinmer, are adjuncts of the verb e4m!oerse ; about shows the relation 
between converse and maOer \ and after, between cvmoerse and dinner. As a 
verb may have several adjttncts, it may express several relations. To sbowa 
the relation between -unn attend and studies. Bffore nouns is an adjunct of the 
verb are j^JMcd -, and b^ore shows the relation between are placed and the wcwd 
noum^—Wiih respect is an adjunct of the verb treaty and with shows 
the relation between treat and respect, as may be shown by changing the 
active voice Into the passive ; your parents are treated wiik respect. With grati- 
tude u an adjunct of the verb remember ; and, by its position, a separated from 
the verb. I'hat it is an adjunct of the verb remember, mav be demonstrated by 
changing tlie active voice into the passive ; as. The kindness of my friend w 
femembn-ed vith gratitude by me. ffith gratitude has the meaning of graUifiUly, 
which would qualify the verb rmtemSer. The meaning is, I hold in grateftU 
remembrance the kindness of my friend. 

849. VVlieii a preposition precedes a relative pronoun, the scholar may omit 
the former part of the sentence, and change the relative into its antecedent, 
placing the adjunct formed by the preposition and its object immediately after 
thevcib; as. Temperance is a reform, in which all should be interested. Ml 
should be interested in a reform, or m a temperance reform. 
FORM OF PARSING. 

From is a preposition, and governs Norfolk, and shows the reJa* 
tion between went and JSTorfolk. For shows the relation between 
loves and sake. < Virtue is loved for its own sake by the good 
man.' Againj»t shows the relation between rebels and under' 
standings. With shows the relation between are favored and 
which. We arc favored with many blessings, (a) 

Examples. — ^Jaroes went from Norfolk to Richmond. The good 
man loves virtue far its own sake. Our passions are rebels against 
our understandings. Samuel passed through the town. The fear 
of punishment often deters men from guilt. Virtue dwells not on 
the tongue, but fixes its abode in the heart. Justice seems most 
agreeable to the nature of God, and mercy to that of man. You 
must be more attentive to your studies. He is a benefactor, to 
whom I am highly indebted. We ought thankfully to receive the 
many blessings, with which we are favored. He conducted him- 
self with very great propriety. The contented mind spreads eas* 
and cheerfulness around it. Notwithstanding all bis efforts, h« 
failed of success. Compassion is an emotion of which we should 

« The preposition for ]wfote ttib objeaiye io which a verballioirnTefers.seemii 
not to show any relation. 
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never be ashair.^ed. A censorious disposition casts every charac- 
ter into the darkest shade it will bear. By contending about tri- 
fles, we often lose friends. God is the fountain from which all 
the streams of goodness flow. How greatly the kind offices of an 
affectionate child, gladden the heart of a parent, especially when 
■inking under age or infirmities ! 



LESSON CVII. 
Examples adapted to 636, 674, 832, 863, 864, 866, andJS9. 

DIRECTIONS FOR PARSING. 

Whatsoever is an adjective, and belongs to light. King of 
Oreat Britain^a may be parsed as one word, in the possessive case, 
and governed by prerogative ; or king in the possessive case, 
and Great Britain in the objective case. It relates to what is im- 
plied in the verb may complain. Complaining will be of no 
avail. Jit all is an adverbial phrase, and qualifies no. 

Examples. — In what light soever we view him, his conduct 
vill bear inspection. It is the king of Great Britain* s preroga- 
ive. How much soever we may complain, it will be of no avail. 
That is the duke of Bridgewater*8 canal. How beautiful soever 
they appear, they have no real merit. On which side soever they 
are contemplated, they appear to advantage. I will do it for Da- 
vid my servant's sake. Pittacus was offered a great sum of mon- 
ey by the king of Lydia. Though you go, yet will I stay. If it 
were offered, I would accept it. Have I no interest at all ? He 
-would have gone with us, had he been invited. Herod put John 
in prison for Herodias* sake, his brother Philip's wife. The ground 
seemed to slide from beneath their feet. Paul departed from 
among them. Jacob went out from before Pharaoh, (a) She was 
prevailed on to relinquish her own judgment. It is better to be 
•ometimes imposed upon, than never to trust. By being master 
of every subject as you proceed, you will make a speedy progress 
in useful knowledge. Let him who has never in his life done 
wrong, be allowed the privilege of remaining inexorable, (b) 
Blessed are ye, when men shall reproach you, and cast out your 
name as evil, for the Son of man's sake. ** Instead of being able 
to give perpetuity to the golden harvest, it has, in all- ages, been 
the most active and powerful cause of national (c) corruption and 
ruin."— ^eecAcr. 

The oak-crowned sisters and their chaste-eyed queen, 
Satyrs, and sylvan boys, were seen. — Collins, 



LESSON CVIII. 
Examples adapted to 712 and 714. 

DIRECTIOIfS FOR PAR8IJV6. 

Jire is of the first person plural, and agrees with he and 7, by 
Rule XII. and 712. Are can be proved to be of the first person 
by substituting we for he and /. Is agrees with the verbal nouns 
to say and to perform, by 714. 

« Pronounced Fi'rd. b Pro, li»-«kii/-5-rlt-b|, p fro. nish'ttn-il. 
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Examples. — He and I are intimate friends. Thy father and I 
have sought thee, sorrowing. You and he are attached to youi 
country. To say little and to perform much, is the characteristie 
of a great mind. He enjoyed the pleasure of being his own teach- 
er. America is an asylum ("a^ for the oppressed. He is conscious 
of having continued the same being, from the earliest period to 
which his memory can ascend. St. Paul is accused ot being a 
worshipper of strange gods. The active mind of man seldom or 
never rests satisfied with its present condition, how prosperous so* 
ever. They found him in the temple, sitting in the midst of the 
doctors, both hearing them and asking them questions. Where 
the heart is large, however small the ability, a thousand ways of 
doing good will be invented. 

Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave. 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. — Pope, 

Riches are oft by guilt or baseness earned. 

Or dealt by chance to shield a lucky knave. — Jimuirong. 

Slander, that worst of poisons, ever finds 

An easy entrance to ignoble minds. — Hervey, 

Of beasts, it is confessed, the ape 

Comes nearest us in human shape ; 

Like man, he imitates each fashion, 

And malice is his ruling passion. — Stoift. 



LESSON CIX. 

Examples adapted to 894 and 421. Others pramUetums. 

DIRECTIONS rOR PARSING. 

Such (tho8e)persons as (who.) That is a demonstrative pro* 
noun, used instead of wealth. This is a demonstrative pronoun, 
used instead of poverty. Who relates to thy for its antecedent, 
which may be shown by changing thy into o/ thee; as, < Thecoa- 
dition of thee who,* Relatives frequently relate to pronouns in 
the possessive case for their antecedents. 

Examples. — Be ready to succor sueh persons as need thy as- 
sistance. Both wealth axkd poverty are temptations ; that tends to 
excite pride ; this^ discontent. << How different, O Ortuerul, la 
thy condition, who art doomed to the perpetual torments of unsat- 
isfied desire !*' — Dr. Johnson. Who hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. — Matt. I think you are much above being a vain cox- 
comb. <* Who has no inward beauty, none perceives.** — Dana. 
They ought not to be allowed an oath. He had been allowed 
more time for study. They laugh at him for being so much a 
boy. ** Our ignorance is far from being indifference.'* Edin- 
burgh Review. " Water that can be drank, is very rare." — 8, O, 
Goodrich. They were written for our admonition, upon whom 
the ends of the world are come. — Bible. If the Spring put forth 
no blossoms, in Summer, there will be no beauty, and in Autumn, 
no fruit. So, if youth be trifled away without improvement, 
manhood will be contemptible, and old age, miserable. — Blair 

• Pronounced ib-tlMfim. 
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He pottesscd such largeness of thought, as qualified hiiu forbeiog 
a legislator. 

Sound his stupendous praise, whose greater voice 

Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. — Thomson. 

Be thou the first true merit to befriend ; 

His praise is lost who stays till all commend. — Pope. 

Praise ye His name, to whom alone 

All homage should be given ; 
Whose glory from the eternal throne 

Spreads wide o*er earth and heaven. — Mrs. HemanB, 
What guides man in his high pursuit. 

Opens, illumines, cheers his way. 
Discerns the immortal from the brute, 

God's image frem the mould of clay ? 
'Tis knowledge ; knowledge to the soul 

Is power, and liberty, and peace ; 
And while celestial ages roll. 

The joys of knowledge shall increase. 
Hail to the glorious plan, that spread 

The light with universal beams. 
And through the human desert led 

Truth's living, pure, perpetual streams. 
Behold a new creation rise, 

New spirit breathed into the clod, 
Where'er the voice of wisdoha cries, 

« Man, know thyself, and fear thy God." — Montgomery, 



LESSON ex. 

850. The participle according frequently refers to what 
is implied in the preceding verb ; as, He wrote according 
to promise. He wrote,— ^his writing agreeing or accord" 
ing to his promise. Concerning, respecting, and touching, 
are considered prepositions. 

Examples adapted to 349, 53S, 713, 739, 740, 742, and 746. 

DIRECTIONS FOR PARSING. 

.Admitting refers to we understood, which is joined with it in 
the nominative absolute by 746. f^e admitting, and is equiva- 
lent to the subjunctive * though we admit.* To form is an ac- 
tive verb, in the infinitive mode, present tense, refers to they, and 
is governed by unite. (Repeat the Rule.) It is used instead of 
the indicative present, by 739. * They so unite that they form 
one whole.' * They unite in that manner, in which they form 
one whole.' So qualifies unite ; so and as connect to form to 
unite by 739. As, in such cases, may qualify the following infin- 
itive. ** The infinitive absolute may be parsed without telling 
any reference or government." Let agrees with we understood. 
See 766. 

Examples. — Admitting the action to have been in every view 
criminal, he may have hurried into it through inadvertency and 
surprise. ^'Generally speaking, in a desert, there are few springs 
pf water.*'— J9«/4;o7li Contemplating his singular situatioi^ t£i 
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following reflections naturally arise. They unite so as to form 
one whole. They are connected so intimately as to be insepara- 
ble. Let us live so as to meet the approbation of conscience. 
** Every man*s performances, to be rightly estimated, must be 
compared to the state of the age in which he lived."— i>r. Johnson, 
He left the work unfinished. She expressed her dread of the 
consequences attending an enterprise so dangerous, not to say so 
criminal. They acted their part with such honor as to render 
their names illustrious. To prevent further altcrcation,Ca^ I sub- 
mitted to the terms proposed. To enjoy present pleasure, he 
sacrificed (5) his future ease and reputation. He attends to hit 
studies better than you do. You and I have been disappointed. 
"Mountains may be arranged in twelve classes, according to their 
height.*' — Woodbridge. I expect he will apply to his studies so 
as to make great improvement. He .does not learn so many les- 
sons as you do. To maintain (c) a devotional spirit, two things 
are especially necessary; habitually to cultivate the disposition, and 
habitually to avoid whatever is unfavorable to it. "Every de- 
tached object of this science, — every quadruped, bird, reptile, fish, 
worm, or insect, every flower, — every piece of metal, crystal, or 
8tone,not only excites greater interest,when we have acquired, by 
careful investigation, a knowledge of its properties, but leads the 
mind forward to new subjects of curiosity." — Lib, Ent. KnowU 
edge. An elevated genius, employed in little things, appears, 
(to use the simile of Longintit,)(<Q like the sun in his evening de- 
clination. 

Every muse, 

And every blooming pleasure waits without. — ThovMon. 

Would I describe a preacher, such as Paul, 

Were he on earth,'would hear, approve,and own, 

Paul should himself direct me. — CotBper, 

Friend to my life, (which did you not prolong. 

The world had wanted many an idle song.) 

What drop or nostrum can this plague remove ? 

Or which must end me, a fool's wrath or lore ? 

A dire dilemma ! either way I'm sped ; 

If foes, they write, if friends, they read me dead. 

Seized and tied down to judge, how wretched 1 1 

Who can't be silent, and who will not lie. 

To laugh were want of goodness and of grace. 

And to be grave exceeds all power of fa^e.-»P^ji«. 



LESSON CXI. 

Examples adapted to 630, 796, 798, 801, and 821. 
851. "The pronoun it is frequently used, by an irregularity of 
construction, without relating to any noun or part of a sentence ; 
as, *It is to you, that I am indebted for this privilege ;' that is, to 
you am I indebted ; or, * It is to you to whom I am indebted.' Th« 
best method of parsing such sentences appears to be, to show how 
the construction may be made regular.'* 

A Pro. ftl-tur kl'ihun. b Pro. stkOcrMtsed. 

9 Pro. min-ttinfJ. d Pro. USn- glfnvm. 
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862. "When the interrogative words, who, whieh^ what, wherif 
where, why, and how, are used ind^nitely, they usually introduce 
sentential nouns.*' 

DIRECTIONS FOR PARSIITO. 

•What is the time of the clock ? One hour.* •Travelling is had.* 
< TVIiich was a mournful office.* The antecedent of which is im- 
plied in the verb bore. •To bear the bier, or, the bearing of the 
bier, was a mournful office.* Best belongs to friend understood 
by 795. 

Examples, — He will find danger and difficulty give way before 
him. They need not be afraid to cherish such an assurance. 
Take care that thou break not any of the established rules. I 
will help you do the work. I need not solicit him to do a kind ac- 
tion. He is th& best of friends. She is not so studious as her sis- 
ter. I dare not proceed so hastily, lest I should give offence. The 
book is worth a dollar. What o'clock is it ? One. Others bore 
up the bier, a mournful office. Honor thy father and mother; 
which is the first commandment with promise. The world has 
nothine to bestow. A bee, among the flowers inSpring, is one of the 
most cheerful objects that can be looked upon. This is no argu- 
ment of the grievance* not being felt. Gentleness corrects what- 
ever is offensive in. our manners. Though he did not die in a 
good cause, he must at ]ea8t(a) have acted from a persuasion of its 
being so. "Some, sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain.** — 
Pope* We need not press the form any farther than the letter of 
the command(&) itself presses it. — Jacob Abbot. Thirsty, their 
soul fainted in them. — Ps. 107. Deuteronomy signifies repetition 
of the law. That part of this book which mentions the death of 
Moses, was added by inspired penmen afterwards.~^.^a/com. 
Decalogue means ten commandments. Air put in motion, is called 
wind. A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures^e) 
of silver. If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat ; and 
if he be thirsty, give him water to drink. 

Civil dissension is a viperous worm. 

That gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth. — Shakspeare, 

The weapon pierced ^d J the unwary pagan's side, 

And streaming blood his shining armor dyed. — Hooters Tasso, 

O reputation ! dearer far than life. 

Thou precious balsam. 

Whose cordial drops once spilled by some rash hand. 

Not all the owner*s care, nor the repenting toil 

Of the rude spiller, can collect. — Sewell, 

Immodest words admit of no d^ence; 

For want of decenoy is want of sense. — Roscommon, 



LESSON CXII. 

\e saime word is qf diffe 

ABOUT. 

BUS. AbmUis either a preposition or an adverb. — He travels ofroui 
tbe country. You are about right. 



Examples in whi€h the same word is qf different parts qf speedi. 

ABOUT. 



« An adverbial phrase. See 596. b Pro. kSm-mamd'. 

e Pro. pXk/cliures. d Pro. pSSnrt. 

19 
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ALL. 

854. All is an adjective, a noun, or an adverb. AU is an adverb, when 
it means wfiolly. (See 804.)— We have not the whole, if we have not oil 
the parts of which it is composed. — Crabb. He did all that was in his 
power to oblige his friends. Wliy art thou all abandoned to darkness 
and wo ? The streams were murmuring all around me. 

AS. 

855. As is an adverb, a conjunction, or a pronoun. Ca^ As is usually an 
adverb of manner, corresponding with a«, or with so expressed or un* 
derstood. As is an adverb of time, when it means when or while ; and 
a conjunction, when it means since or becavne. See 621, 622, 623, and 624. 
'—As you appear so reluctant, I withdraw my request. I saw him as he 
passed. '< Dryden wrote, as he tells us, wim very little consideration." 
The perception, as well as the senses, may be improved to our own dis- 
quiet. — Dr. Johnson. One day is with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day. As Paul was long preaching, Euty- 
chusC6^ sunk down with sleep. Forgive us our debts, as we forgive 
our debtors. Love one another, as I have loved you. As Christ forgave 
you, so also do ye.— 'Bible. £very Christian should consider religion 
at a fort, which he is called to defend. Let not thy mirth be so extrava- 

Sut as to intoxicate thy mind, nor thy sorrow so heavy as to depress 
y heart. We should avoid all such society and all such amusements, 
as excite tempers, which it is the daily business of a Christian to subdue, 
and feelings, which it is his constant duty to suppress. 

ANY. 

856. Any is an adjective or an adverb.— There is not any defect in re- 
ligion or morality so little as to be of no conseauence. Any person 
can reform, if he will. Any man can do good, wno has an inclination 
to do it. Is he any better ? 

ALONG. 

857. Along is an adverb or a preposition. — Alonzo passed along in si- 
lence. The stone rolls along the ground. 

BOTH. 

858. Both is an adjective, a conjunction, or a pronoun.— A>t& is a con 
jnnction when followed by and. — Both persons witnessed the transac- 
tion. Dryden and Pope were distinguisned poets ; both excelled like- 
wise in prose. The writings of &o<a Dryden and Pope may be perused 
with profit. ' They were both righteous. Yc J— -Bi^fe. 

BUT. 

859. Brtt is di conjunction or an adverb. It is sometimes an adverb in 
the sense of only. (See 771. 772, 773, 774, and 775.)— They demand 
nothing but their freedom. Away went Gilpin, who bttt he !•— Cowpjer. 
Demetrius v«rill not know what all but he do know. — ^uUtspeare. The 
power of consciousness is exercised but imperfectly, till the mind ad- 
vances towards maturity. — Hed^e. 

Scarcely an ill to human life belongs, 

But what our follies cause, or mutual wrongs. — Jenyns. 

Solon, the sage, his progress never ceased. 

But still his learning with his days increased.— -PenAam. 

DOWN. 

860. Down is a preposition, an adverb, a verb, or a noun.— They sail- 
ed down the stream. The watch has run doton. Down with the fore- 
sail ! i!^e velvet is as soil as down. 

EITHER. 

861. Either is a conjunction, an adjective, or a pronoun. Either is a 
conjunction when followed by or.— Dryden certainly wanted the dili- 

Bmce of Pope. Poetry was not the sole praise of emer. — Dr. Johnson 
e can debate on either side.— Port. Anal. Either Samuel or Nathan 
made the mistake. 

a Or, perhaps a preposition, or an expletive. See 701 and 70B. ' 

ft Pro. yaas^&a. c Pro. ri^ch^-fis. 
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ELSE. 

862. Else is a connective adverb or an ad^ective.*^£7bc is a conneo- 
tive adverb, when it means otheiwise, or jfnot; an adjective, when it 
means other. Else is prehzed to the adverb where in the same manner 
that anyf every. nOf and some are. Elsewhere means in another place, 
just as somewhere means in 8om£ place, — What else (what other^d^ 
thine) can satisfy the mind ! The soul must be immortal 3 else, whence 
this longing after immortality 1^ Addison. 

All creatures else forget their daily care. 

And sleep, the common gift of nature, share. — Dryden. 

ENOUGH. 

863. Enough is an adjective, an adverb, or a noun.'^Enough, when 
an adjective, means tt^Bficient; when an adverb, «H^kien%; when a 
noun, s%^fficiency.—^ 

He has money enough; he has lived long enough ; and has had enough 
of this world. Children and animals never have food enough, nor the 
miser money enough. 

EVEN. 

864. Even is a connective adverb, or an adjective. — She possesses an 
tnen temper. We ought to desire the happiness of all men, even of our 
enemies. 

EXCEPT. 

865. Except is a verb or a conjunction. Except is a conjunction, 
when it means unless.{e) — Except a com of wheat fall into the sround 
and die, it abideth alone. — John 12, 24. If a wife continues in the use 
of her jewels till her husband's death, she shall afterwards retain them 
against his executors and administrators, and all other persons except 
creditors. — Blacksione. 

FAR. 

866. Far is either an adjective or an adverb.^'He is far from home. 
This is far better than that. 

FAST. 

867. Fast is a noun, a verb, an adjective, or an adverb.— The gover- 
nor has appointed a fast. I fast often. The horse runs fast. Take 
fast hold of instruction. Jonah was fast asleep. 

FOR. 

868. For is a preposition or a conjunction. For is a conjunction, when 
it means because. — He was elected to the office for life. Blessed are the 
poor in spirit ; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. — Matt. 

HOWEVER. 

869. However is a connective adverb, or an adverb of degree. When 
a connective adverb, it fre()uently qualifies a verb understood. — I have 
•pent much time in examinmg the sentiment. My views, Jtoweverf are 
not changed. If we acquire a few new ideas every day, Jtowever small 
the number, our stock of knowledge will be increased. 

LIKE. 

870. Like is an adjective, a verb, or a noun. Like is an adjective 
when it means similar or equal. — 

Who is Uke thee in Israel 1 God exalteth by power ; who teacheth 
Uke him 7 Hast thou an arm like God 7 Upon earth, there is not his 
I0«. In like manner, they sent to the king of Moab. As they did not 
Uke to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over to a repro- 
bate mind. Many other such like things ye do. — Bible. Charity, like 
the sun, brightens all its objects.(/) 

LITTLE, LESS, AND LEAST. 

871. LitUe, less, and least are adjectives or adverbs. Little is some- 
times a noun. Less is an adjective, when it means smaller. — A little 
attention will rectify errors. - He pays less attention than he did. He is 
less attentive. The least trifle attracts his notice. He is the least wor- 

4 So, in Latin. * Quid aliud.* *nihU aliud.* 

$ Some parse except a prepositioa. /Bee Note 1. under 787. 
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thj. He cares liiUe what he does. It would be well, if he were a m^ 
Ue more cautious. 

LONG. 

872. Long is an adjective, an adverb, or a verb. When an adverb, it 
eliiptically means a tongr Hme. — 1 have waited a long time. I long to 
see him. I have long been of this opinion. 

MUCH, MORE, AND MOST. 

873. Much and more are adjectives, adverbs, or nouns. — ^Think muM 
and speak little. Much labor fatigues us. He has seen much of the 
werla. James has more intelligence than Samuel. The more we have, 
the more anxious we are to accumulate. She had passed moat of her 
time in application to learning. Most boys are fond of play. The mo$t 
dutiful children are the happiest. 

FEITHER. 

874. Neitfter ia a conjunction, an adjective, or a pronoun. Neither is 
a comunction when followed by nor. — Neither road is passable. Emily 
and Sarah saw the transaction ; neither of them recollects the circum- 
■tances. "Neither jealousy nor envjr can dwell with the Supreme Be- 
ingJ'-^Blair, 

NO. 

875. JVo is either an adjective oranad\«rb. — I see no person. Tb« 
tick man is no worse. 

NOTHING. 

876. Nothing is generally a noun, — sometimes an adverb.— Ye have 
continued fasting, having taken nothing. Perceive ye not bow ye pre- 
vail nothing? Tne heir, when a child, differeth nothing from a ser- 
vant. — Bible. 

OFF. 

877. Off is an adverb, a preposition, or an adiective.—'A ship was 
seen off tne coast. The gun went off accidentally. The off ox does 
not work well. 
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THE SAME WORD OF DIFFERENT PARTS OF SPEECH. 

ONLY. 

878. Only is either an adjective or an adverb. — He onli/ is able to do 
it ; but he is able only, not willing. No church communicated with 
me, but ye only. Who can forgive sins, but God only ? None followed 
David, but Judah only. Against thee, thee only, have I sinned.— 
Bible. The governor has lost an only child. 

PRETTV.Ca^ 

879. Pretty is an adjective or an adverb. — Joseph writes pretty well. 
A woman is handsome, who has ^ood features ; and prettp, if, with sym- 
metry of features, be united delicacy. We may speak of a beautiful 
poem, although not a beautiful tragedy ; but a fine tragedy, and a pretty 
comedy. Imagery may be beautiful and 6ne, but seldom pretty.^ 

SINCE. 

880. Since is a preposition, an adverb, or a conjunction. Since is a 
conjunction, when it can be changed into as, seeing, or becaitse. The 
word«mng- is used in the Bible instead of the conjunction since. See 893. 

I have not seen him since that time. Since we must part, let us do it 
peaceably. Our friendship commenced long since. He has not passed 
this way since yesterday. I have not seen him since he left the place. 

STILL. 

881. Still is an adverb, a verb, an adjective, or a conjunction. SOU 
and yet are adverbs, when they express time ; and conjunctions, when 
they correspond with tliough, expressed or understood. — 

I thought so then, and I think so still. The mayor tried to stiU the 

• Pro prTt'ty. 
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tumult. Still waters are the deepest. Though he ii out of dangei, 
Btill he is afraid. 

SOMEWHAT 

882. Somewhat is a substitute for something , or an adverb.*— These 
animals do not appear to be well suited for living in tiie open air, es- 
pecially if it be somewhat cool. -^Godman. I have somewhat against 
thee, Simon, I have somewhat to say unto thee. Now, therefore, ease 
thou somewhat the grievous servitude of thy father.— J9i6i«. 

THAT. 

883. TVuU is a pronoun, an adjective, or a conjunction.— 

I do not remember to have met with any saying that has pleased me 
more, than that of a friend's being the medicine of life. " Suppose that 
the two courses of action are presented to our choice."— Travtoiui. 
The evil that men do lives after them 3 the good is often interred with 
their hones.— 'Shakspeare. 

That mind and body often sympathize, 

Is plain ; such is this union nature ties.— Jeiii/;M. 

Religion ! what treasure untold 

Resides in that heavenly word ! — Cowper. 

TOO. 

384. Too is usually an adverb of degree ; it is sometimes a eonneelwe 
adverb in the sense of also. — My hat is too large. If John goes, I shail 
go too. 

UP. 

885. r^ is a preposition, an adverb, or an adjective.— ^et vp. He is 
vp. I walked up tne hill. They went up to Jerusalem. 

VERT. 

886. Very is an adverb, or an adiective. — ^This is the very thing I want. 
"A city was very bravely defended." Dr. Webster. The manner m which 
external force acts upon the body is very little subject to the will. Ram* 
bier. Always to assent and tocomply,is thevery worst maxim we can adopt. 

WELL. 

887. WeU is used as an adverb, an adjective, a noun, or as an inter- 
jection. — 

Jacob said. Is he well? They said, He is weU. If thou doest well, 
Bhalt thou not be accepted ? If thou doest not welly sin lieth at the 
door. He hath done all things well. God opened her eyes, and she 
saw a well of water.— Bi62e. Well ! I must comply with your request. 

WHAT. 

888. What is a pronoun, an adjective, an adverb, an interjection, or 
a compound word. See 368, 369, 370,404, 406, 413, 426, 426. and 822.— 

What have I more? What is thy request? What wilt thou do? 
Go, and tell John what things ye have seen.— Bi6Z«. What were his 
obiections ? What man presumes to deny these facts ? "Whatever is 
left in the hands of chance, must be subiect to vicissitude.''— i>r. Jokn' 
son. Whatever purifies, fortifies the heart. Whatever useful or en- 
gaffing endowments we possess, virtue is requisite, in order to their 
shming with proper lustre. — Blair . What they assert can be true in no 
case, cannot be true in their own. Whatever he has done, we expect 
him to do much more hereafter. What with hunger and what with fa- 
tigue,^6^ he is completely exhausted. CcJ "What! we can rise early 
enough for business. Vflih what subjects of gratitude, then, does the 
mornmg ftirnish us ? What a change does^d^ the morning bring with 
it !''— C/uwmtng. Whatever may be the opinions of youth, life cannot 
proceed far without bringing with it many serious duties to all.-^itMm. 
yfhsX(e) though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark, terrestrial boll l-— Addison. 

h Pro. fS-tMg'. Pro. Sgs-hawst'tod. i Pro. duz. 

« What dMbr«M«iioet it moke tbouglK- ? 

19* 
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What(/> if the foot, ordained the dust to tread^ 
Or hand, to toil, aspired to be the head l — Pope. 

YET. 

889. Yet is a conjunction or an adrerb. Yet is an adverb when it 
expresses time 5 a conjunction, when it corresponds with though ex- 
pressed or understood.— 

Though he has been industrious, yet he is not wealthy. As they are 
yet inexperienced, they should run no risk. 

FORASMUCH AS. 

890. Forasmuch as is compounded of for, as, mudi, and a», and may 
be parsed a conjunction. Forasmuch as means taking into considera- 
tion that, seeing^ or because. — 

Pharaoh said unto Joseph, forasmuch as God hath showed thee all tliis, 
there is none so discreet and wise as thou art. Forasmuch as I know 
thou hast been for many years a judge unto this nation, I do the more 
cheerfully answer formyself.— -6i6i«. 

INASMUCH AS. 

891. Iruismuch as is compounded of in, as, much, and as, and may also 
be parsed a conjunction. Inasmuch as means seeing that, in the same 
proportion in which. — 

Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me. He was not worthy of death, tnasrmidi 
as he hated him not in time past, — Bible. I will ride for health, inas- 
much as I am inlirm. — Dr. Webster. 

PROVIDED. 

892. Provided, with the participle being understood, frequently refers 
to the following sentence which is joined with it in the nominative case 
absolute 3 as, 1 will go, provided that you will go with me. JTuU you 
toiUeo with mc being provided, I will go.— 

^'Provided it be innocent, it does not come within the view of soci- 
ety."- Wayland. in the one case, provided the facts on which it is found- 
ed be sufficiently numerous, the conclusion is said to be morally certain. 
'■^CampbeWs Rhet. 1 will do it, provided(g) you lend me some help. 
''^Alexander's Gram. N'either count I m;^ life dear to myself, '* pro- 
vided(h) that I may finish my course with joy." 

SEEING. 

893. Seeing, when it means since, is either a participle, referring to a 
pronoun understood in the nominative absolute, or a conjunction.— 

Hinder me not, seeing the Lord hath prospered my way. Where- 
fore come ye to me, seeing ye hate me ? Seeing then tliat we have such 
hope, we use great plainness of speech. — Bibh. 

ACCORDING AS. 

894. According refers to what is implied in the verb which precedes 
it. As qualifies the following verb, and has so understood to corre- 
spond with it. So, however, is sometimes expressed.-— 

Solomon said. Thou hast showed unto thy servant David my father great 
mercy, according as he walked before thee in truth. ITu showing qf 
mercy was according, or agreeable (so) to the manner (as) in whiai he 
walked before thee in truth. 

Let thy mercy, O Lord, be upon us, according as we hope in thee. 
Distribution was made unto every man, according as he had need. Ev- 
ery man according as he purposeth in his heart, so let him give. Their 
end shall be according to their works. — Bible. 

METHlNKS.(i) 

893. Methinks is used occasionally in poetry ; but its use is not to be 

/ What would be the consequence, if— ? 

tr The conjunction that follows provide, expressed or understood. 
Ik Pourvu que j*acheve avec joie ma course. — Dr. Webster, 
i Orammarians generally suppose metjiinks to be a corruption of / think ; but an 
examination of its primitive use will lead them to entertain a different opinion. 
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recommended. Methinks is equivalent to the Latin videtur fnUd,'-^t 
seems to me,— -it appears to me, — it is evident to me. The real nomi- 
native to thinks is the following sentence, which may be personated by 
the inceptive pronoun it ; and me is governed by to understood. Pret- 
erit, methought. — 

Methinks in sable weeds I see them clothed.— Polemo/Aos. TluU I 
»ee them clothed in sable weeds, seems or appears to me. Methought 1 
heard Horatio say, to-morrow. — Cotton. Methinks I see it now, that 
one solitary, adventurous vessel, the May flower^of a forlorn nope, 
freighted with the prospects of a future state, and bound across the 
unlmown sea. — E. Everett 



LESSON CXIV. 

Promiscuous examples of the same word in different parts of 
speech. 
He has equal kuowledge, but inferior judgment. She is his in- 
ferior in sense, but his equal in prudence. Damp air is unwhole- 
some. Guilt often casts a damp over our sprightliest hours. Soft 
bodies damp the sound much more than hard ones. Calm was 
the day, and the scene delightful. We may expect a calm after 
a storm. To prevent passion is easier than to calm it. "The will 
must be under the control of reason, or it will lead a per- 
son into every mischief." — Crahh. He left a will ; he will- 
ed his property to his nephew. We can will what we can 
accomplish. We will bind thee fast. — Bible. We have also more 
right in David than ye. Shall he thathateth right, govern ? They 
turn aside the poor from their right. How forcible are right 
words ! The statutes of the Lord are right. Marvellous are thy 
works; and that my soul knoweth- right well. God shall help 
her, and that right early. — Id. He served them with his utmost 
ability. When we do our utmost, no more is required. He rises 
early. Early rising is conducive to health. Yearly meetings are 
held in January. The society meets yearly. The monthly meet- 
ings are well attended. Temperance meetings are held monthly. 
Daily meditations improve the heart. Our prayers should ascend 
daily to the throne of grace. We can meet weekly, or hold week- 
ly meetings. " The fortunate perhaps never entered Newton's 
mind." — lVilbur*s Ast. These objects are now stripped of theif 
importance, and we wonder at their ever having been the occa- 
sion of hatred and bloodshed. 

At midnight, (when mankind is wrapt in peace. 

And worldly fancy feeds on golden dreams,) 

To give more dread to man's most dreadful hour, 

At midnight, 'tis presumed this pomp will burst 

From tenfold darkness, sudden as the spark 

From smitten steel ) from nitrous grain, the blaze. 

Man, starting from his couch, shall sleep no more. 

The day is broke, which never more shall close. 

Above, around, beneath, amazement all. 

Terror and glory joined in their extremes ; 

Our God in grandeur, and our world on fire. 

All nature struggling in the pangs of death. 

Doft thou not hear her ? Dost thou not deplore 
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Her strong convulsions, and her final groan ? 

Where are we now ? Ah me ! the ground is gone. 

On which we stood, Lorenzo. While thou mayst, 

Provide more firm support, or sink forever. 

Where ? How ? From whence ? Vain hope ! It is too late ! 

Where, where, for shelter shall the guilty fly, 

When consternation turns the good man pale I — Young, 



LESSON CXV. 

DIRECTIOKTS FOR PARSING. 

More than that which you dare tell. The word it refers to 
what is implied in the verb to enumerate. To enumerate or the 
enumeration would look as flattery looks. To have spent would 
have been happy. During which I have possessed my kingdom. 
Above the earth or the sky. This world of our possession or hab^ 
itation. Than it is commonly imagined that they do. Than they 
satisfy. Than they give. Almost is an adverb, and qualifies a. 
The article a or an, having the meaning of a numeral adjective, 
may be qualified by an adverb. Any part of it. All the tndivid^ 
uals of us. I bade or said welcome to him. So, to bid adieu or 
farewell. When these words stand alone, adieu may be gov- 
erned by bid understood ; welcome may be parsed as an adjective, 
belonging to you understood ; and farewell^ as a verb in the im- 
perative mode. 

Examples. — My fortune (for I'll mention all. 

And more than you dare tell) is small. — Cotton. 

Were I to enumerate all her virtues, it would look like flattery. 
Philip III., king of Spain, when he drew near the end of his days, 
seriously reflecting on his past life, and greatly affected with the 
remembrance of his misspent time, expressed his deep regret in 
these terms ; * Ah ! how happy would it have been for me, had I 
spent in retirement these 23 years that I have possessed my king- 
dom I' He dwells above. He died not long before. Go on and 
prosper. Christ came into this world of ours. In point of happi- 
ness, all men come much nearer to equality than is commonly im- 
agined. Such considerations rather silence than satisfy a man ; 
they rather give despair than consolation. He lost almost a dollar. 
I do not want any of it. He is displeased with all of us. I bade him 
welcome. Fare ye well. — ^cfs 16, 29. It is worth while, to search 
out the bounds between opinion and knowledge. — Locke. God may 
require importunity in prayer for our own sake, that the frequency 
and urgency of the petition may bring our hearts into that frame to 
which he will be favorable. They have great affairs to manage, 
intricate plans to pursue, and many enemies to encounter in the 
pursuit. Christianity teaches the way to future happiness. A 
man who desires knowledge, must be always and every where s 
learner. Stamens are thread-like parts. — Mrs. Lineoln^s Bot. 
Virtue only makes our bliss below ; 
And all our knowledge, is ourselves to know. — Pope. 
Methinks we see thee, (a) as in olden time, — 

« WMhington. 
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Simple in garb, — majestic and serene, — 

Unawed by pomp and circumstance, — in truth 

Inflexible, — and with a Spartan zeal 

Repressing Vice, and making Folly grave. — Mn.Sigoumey, 



LESSON CXVI. 

896. Words are sometimes independent by position 5 that is, by their 
place in the sentence 3 as. Murray's Grammar. Syntax. Young. The 
titles of books, subjects of discourse, and the like, may be considered 
independent by position, or the ellipsis may be supplied ; as. This trea- 
tise is called JNl array's Grammar. The third part of grammar is Syn- 
tax. Written by Young. 

897. The interrogative word what is frequently used to denote ex- 
clamation, and may then be called an exclamatory pronoun or adjectiTe ; 
as, What can be the mistake ! What higher praise ! 

898. Nouns are sometimes used to explain what is implied in a part of 
the preceding sentence ; as, " I want a hero, — an uncommon want.— 
Byron. 

899. A noun or pronoun in the singular number frequently agrees in 
case with a preceding plural, referring distributively to each individu- 
al 5 as. They shall march every one on his ways.— s/be2, 2, 8. Eat ye 
every man of his own vine. There shall the vultures be gathered, ev 
ery one with her mate.— ^i6I«. 

900. One anotlier and each other are used in a similar manner, only 
when analyzed, each word belongs to different cases : as. The brothers 
all love one another ; that is, one brother loves another brother. One 
brother is in the nominative case, and agrees in case with brothers in a 
distributive sense; another brother is in the objective case, and is gov- 
erned by loves. They are attached to each other ; that is, each individr 



al is attached to the other individucU. EacJi individual agrees in case 
with they; other individual is governed by to. See 436, ^6, and 437. 

901. The word above is sonietimes conveniently used as an adjective ; 
as, The above writings. In this sentence, * the then ministry,' then may 
qualify being or exiaiuig understood. In the sentence ' he is up,' up is 
an adjective. 

Examples. — What stronger demonstration of the right f^Young 
Ho ! every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters. Ye are 
alive, every one of you this- day. All the kings of the nations, 
yea, all of them, repose in glory, each in his own place. They 
asked each other of their welfare. Righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other. The king of Israel and Jehoshaphat the king 
of Judah sat each on his throne. They separated the one from 
the other. Brethren, by love, serve one another. Ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another. Be ye helpers one of 
another. Ye are one another's joy. — Bible. Hardly a day passes 
without their seeing each other. I rejoice in your success as(a) 
an instructer. This was my employment as a philosopher. It is 
our duty as Christians, to live holy lives. The then ministry sup- 
ported the measure. The above remarks are applicable. **Con- 
fess your faults one to another, and pray one for another." — Bi- 
ble. Every being, every object, every event, forms a part of It. 
'—AnnaU of Education. Every good and every perfect gift, is 

« The success of you. as an vnstrucUr, Instrtutor agrees in case with four 
er, is parsed by 701. 
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from above. Bear ye one another's burdens. Each ay limbic 
should be apoken by itself.^ Porters Anal. De of |i;ood cheer, 
Paul; for as thou hast testiHed of me at Jerusalem, so must thou 
bear witness also at Rome. — Bible. 
God of the fair and open sky ! 
How gloriously above us springs 
The tented dome, of heavenly blue, 

Suspended on the rainbow's rings ! 
Each brilliant star, that sparkles through. 

Each gilded cloud, that wanders free 
Id evening's purple radiance, gives 

The beauty of its praise to thee. 
God of the rolling orbs above ! 

Thy name is written clearly bright 
In the warm day's unvarying blaze. 

Or evening's golden shower of light ; 
For every fire that fronts the sun. 

And every spark that walks alone 
Around the utmost verge of heaven, 

Was kindled at thy burning throne. — Peabody. 



LESSON CXVII. 

Examples. — When the mind compares two things in reference 
to each other, it performs the operation of comparing. No thought, 
after it has once passed the mind, could ever be recalled, were it 
not for the tendency of one idea to introduce another. — Hedge, 
Ungoverned passions are to the mind what winds are to the ocean ; 
and they often throw it into a storm. — Payson. Generally speak- 
ing, the heir at law is not bound by the intention of the testator. 
— Paley. I will destroy the kingdom from off the face of the earth, 
saving that I will not utterly destroy the house of Jacob, saith (he 
Lord. Granting this to be true, it would help us in the species o( 
things no farther than the tribes of animals and vegetables. — Lorke. 
Why askest thou after my name, seeing it is secret 1 — Bible. The 
articles of this charge, considering by whom it was brought, were 
not of so high a nature as might have been expected. — Dr. Weh- 
ater. Comparing two men, in reference to a common parent, it 
is easy to frame the idea of brothers. — Locke. Prior to the discov- 
ery of the Asteroids, irregularities in the motions of the old plan- 
ets led some astronomers to suppose that there must be a planet 
between Mars and Jupiter. The position of the line of their ap- 
sides being different, their orbits intersect each other.- Vose*8 A$t, 
Society is bound to protect those rights of the individual which he 
has committed to its charge. Among these, for instance, is repu- 
tation. As the individual relinquishes the right of protecting his 
own reputation, as well as his property, society undertakes to pro- 
tect it for him. — Wayland. Avarice and ambition may be justly 
suspected of being privy confederates with idlenes3.-7>r. Johnson. 
Language is only the instrument of science, and words are but the 
signs of ideas. As in life, so in study, it is dangerous to do more 
things than one at a time. Virtue may owe her panegyrics to 
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moi-ality, but must derive her authority from religion. Religion 
and success reciprocally produce each otlier. Where there is em- 
ulation, there will be vanity; and where there is vanity, there 
will be folly. — Dr. Johnson. The rest of the men which were 
not killed by these plagues, repented not. Then had the church- 
es rest throughout all Judea and Galilee. The remnant were 
slain with the sword. I will make her that halted a remnant. — 
Bible. High countries are colder than low ones. — Hil, View, 
Lithography is the art of printing or taking impressions from stone. 
— Book of the Fine Arts. I beseech you, sir, harm not yourself 
with your vexation. — Shakspeare. Elsinore is situated on the isl- 
and of Zealand. It is distinguished fojr being the place where 
all foreign ships that trade to the Baltic, pay ioW.-^ Olney. In my 
own apprehension, and in appearance toothers, I was a dying man , 
the people heard me as such. — Ch. Spectator. A warranty, in 
law, is a promise or covenant by deed, made by the bargainer for 
himself and his heirs, to warrant or secure the bargainee and his 
heirs against all men in the enjoyment of an estate or o^her thing 
granted. A warrantee is the person to whom land or other thing 
is warranted. — Dr. Webster, A moment is the space of time 
which an idea occupies in passing through the mind. — Cyclopedia, 
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Go, study virtue, rugged ancient worth ; 

Rouse up that flame our great forefathers felt. — Shirley, 

'^very want that stimulates the breast 

Becomes a source of pleasure when redressed. — Goldsmith, 

Music has charms to soothe the savage breast. — Congreve, 

I see the right, and I approve it too ; 

Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue. — Tate, 

I thought the eternal mind had made us masters. — Dryden. 

If to conceive how any thing can be 

From shape extracted, and locality. 

Is hard, what think you of the Deity ! — Jenyns, 

Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 
'Tis the divinity that stirs within us. — Addison. 
'Tis an old maxim in the schools. 
That vanity's the food of {oo\s.—Sw\ft. 
The fop with learning at defiance. 
Scoffs at the pedant and the science. — Gay. 
I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. — Milton. 

The harmony of things 
As well as that of sounds, from discord springs.— Den^am. 
The man that hath no music in himself, 
Noc is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasoBs, villanies, and spoils. — Shakspeare. 

The music 
Of man's fair composition best accords 
When 'tis in concert. — Id, ^ 
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Youth is not rich. In time, it may be poor. 

Part with it, as with money, sparing. — Young, 

With equal mind what happens, let us l^ear. 

Nor joy, nor grieve too much for things beyond our care. — Drydem, 

On every thorn delightful wisdom grows. 

In every stream, a sweet instruction flows. — Young. 

My house should no such rude disorders know. 

As from high drinking consequently flow. — Pomfret, 

But man we find the only creature 

Who, led by folly, combats nature ; 

Who, when she loudly cries, forbear, 

With obstinacy fixes thei;^. — Swift. 

Nature to youiK hot rashness doth dispense, 

But with cold prudence age doth recompense. — Denham^ 

None better guard against a cheat. 

Than he who is a knave complete. — Lewis. 

The tree whose operation brings 

Knowledge of good and ill, shun thou to taste. — Milton. 

The muse, whose early voice taught you to sing. 

Prescribed her heights, and pruned her tender wing. — Pope* 

Virtue concealed within our breast 

Is inactivity at best. — Swift, 

No clouds, no vapors intervene. — Dyer. 

For numerous blessings yearly showered. 

And property with plenty crowned. 

Accept our pious praise. — Dry den. 

Now let us sing, " Long live the king! and Gilpin, long live he! 

And when he next doth ride abroad, may I be there to see.'' — Cpto- 

Who does the best his circumstance allows, [per 

Does well, acts nobly j angels could do no more. — Young. 

Happy the man, who sees a God employed 

In all the good and ill that checker life. — Cowper, . 

Be man's peculiar work his sole delight. — Beattif. 

Love woyld between the rich and needy stand. 

And spread heaven's bounty with an equal hand. — Waller. 

The conscious heart of charity would warm. 

And her wide wish benevolence dilate. — Thomson. 

Turn we a moment fancy's rapid flight. — Id. 

Truth is not local ; God alike pervades 

And fills the world of trafilc and the shades. — Cowper. 

Great objects make 
Great minds, enlarging as their views enlarge. 
Those still more godlike, as these more divine. — Young, 
And what is reason ? Be she thus defined; 
Reason is upright stature in the soul. — Id. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune. — Shakspeare. 
When you are tried in scandal's court. 
Stand high in honor, wealth, or wit ; 
All others who inferior sit. 
Conceive themselves in conscience bound 
To join and drag you to the ground. — Swift. 
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He that's merciful 
Unto the bad is cruel to the good. — Randolph. 
*Ti8 godlike magnanimity to Iteep, 

When most provoked, our reason calm and clear. — Thomson, 
He is a freeman whom the truth makes free. 
And all are slaves beside. — Cowper. 
Scarcely an ill to human life belongs, 
But what our follies cause, or mutual wrongs • 
Or if some stripes from Providence we feel. 
He strikes with pity, and but wounds to heal ; 
Kindly, perhaps, sometimes afflicts us here. 
To guide our views to asublimer sphere.— /enyn». 
I would not enter on ray list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense. 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. — Cowper.. 
The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away; 
But fixed his word, his saving power remains. 
Thy realm forever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns. — Pope, 
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True modesty is a discerning grace, 

And only blushes in the proper place. — Cowper, 

Slander meets no regard from noble minds ; 

Only the base believe what the base only utter. — Belief, 

The real patriot(a) bears his private wrongs, 

Rather than right them at the public cost. — Seller. • 

Oh ! what a tangled web we weave, 

When first we practise to deceive ! — Scott. 

To birth or office no respect be paid. 

Let worth determine here. — Pope. 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow. 

Ad honest man's the noblest work of God. — Id. 

Whose freedom is by sufferance, and at will 

Of a superior, he is never free. — Cowper. 

Loveliness needs not the aid of foreign (&) ornaments ; 

But Is, when unadorned, adorned the most. — Thomson, 

Remote from man, with God he passed his days. 

Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise. — Pamett, 

Virtue alone ennobles human kind. 

And power should on her glorious footsteps wait. — Wynne. 

Give even a dunce the employment he desires. 

And he soon finds the talents it requires. — Cowper. 

Would you true happiness attain. 

Let honesty your passions rein ; 

So live in credit and esteem. 

And the good name you lost, redeem. — Cray. 

Ingratitude ! thou marble -hearted fiend. 

More hideous, when thou showest thee in a child, 

a Pro. pa/-tr«-at. b Pro. f ir'rln. 
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Than the sea-mouster. — Shakspeare, 

Methought, all his senses were locked in his eye> 

As jewels in crystal for some prince to buy ; 

Who, tendering their own worth, from where they were glaMed^ 

Did point you to buy them, along as you passed. 

Speak, if you can. What are you ? — Id. 

Vice oft is hid in virtue's fair disguise, ("c^ 

And in her borrowed form escapes inquiring eyes. — Speetatof . 

The mind, impressible and soft, with ease 

Imbibes and copies what she hears and sees. — Cotoper. 

Words may be counterfeit. 
False coined, and current only from the tongue. 
Without the mind. — Southern, 
Methinks I see thee spruce and fine. 
With coat embroidered richly shine. — Swift, 
Reason, alas ! It does not know itself ; 
But man, vain man ! would with his short-lined plummet 
Fathom the vast abyss of heavenly justice. — Dryden. 
No sound, save echo, to his voice replied. — Hooters Tasso, 
Nor rock nor mountain lifts its head so high. 
While a crimson blush her visage dyes, 
With coyness feigned, she downward bends her eyes. — Id. 
Mercy to him that shows it, is the rule 
And righteous limitation of its act. 

By which heaven moves in pardoning guilty man. — Cowper. 
In man or woman, but far most in man. 
And most of all in man that ministers 
And serves the altar, in my soul, I loathe 
All a^ectation. 

When little more than boy in age, 
I deemed myself almost a sage ; 
But now seem worthier to be styled. 
For ignorance, almost a child. — Id. 
Matter, as wise logicians say. 
Cannot without a form subsist ; 
And form, say I, as well as they. 
Must fail, if matter brings no grist. — Swift. 
Death only this mysterious truth unfolds. 
The mighty soul how small a body holds. — Dryden, 
Chafe not thyself about the rabble's censure ', 
They blame or praise, but as one leads the other. — Prowde, 

To wilful men 
The injuries that they themselves procured. 
Must be their schoolmasters. — Shakspeare. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice ; 
Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 
For loan oft loseth both itself and friend. — Id. 

And yet, deluded man, 
A scene of crude, disjointed visions passed. 
And broken slumbers, rises still resolved 

e Pro. disHQise'. 
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With new-flushed hopes to run the giddy round. — Thamson, 
From education as the leading cause, 
The public character its color draws ; 
Hence the prevailing manners take their cast. 
Extravagant or sober, loose or chaste. — Cowper* 

A MISER. 

They call thee rich, — I deem thee poor. 
Since, if thou darest not use thy store. 
But savest it only for thine heirs. 
The treasure is not thine, but theirs. — Id, 
Rise with the lark, and with the lark to bed. 
The breath of night's destructive to the hue 
Of every flower that blows. — HurdU, 

The poor bird 
In silent modesty the critic heard. 
And winged her peaceful flight into the air, 
0*er many and many a field and forest fair. 
Many such critics you and I have seen. 

Heaven be our screen ! — Krilov, 
That day he wore a riding coat. 
But not a whit the warmer he. 
Another was on Thursday brought. 
And ere the Sabbath he had three. — WordtworiK 
Daughters of telescopic ray, 
Pallas and Juno, smaller spheres. 
Are seen near Jove*s imperial way. 
Tracing the heavens in destined years. — MangnalU 
Every blade of grass, and every flower. 
And every bud and blossom of the spring. 
Is the memorial that nature rears 
Over a kindred grave. — James Gray, 



LESSON CXX. 

Virtue stands like the sun, and all which roll around,(a; 

Drink life, and light, and glory from her aspect.— ^yroii. 

In what rich harmony, what polished lays 

Should man address thy throne, when Nature pays 

Her wild, her tuneful tribute to the sky ! 

Yes, Lord, she sings thee, but she knows not why. — Pierpani* 

Come, listen to his voice who died to save 

Lost man, and raise him from his moral grave ; 

From darkness showed a path to heaven ; 

Cried, " Rise and walk ; thy sins are all forgiven.'* — R, H, Dana^ 

GOD. 

I see thy power, eternal God ! 
Engraved upon the dark blue sky ; 
The trees that on the mountains nod. 
Thy name in whispers sigh. 
I view thee in the splendid arch. 
That shines upon the summer cloud ; 

m Fronouneed fth-fownd'. 
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I hear the footsteps of thy inarch 

In the storm thuncler cloud. — Alonzo Lewis. 

Remember thy Creator, 

While youth's fair spring is bright; 
Before thy cares are greater. 

Before comes age's night ; 
While yet the sun shines o'er thee. 

While stars the darkness cheer ; 
While life !"• all before thee. 

Thy great Creator fear.— -fi^. F, Smith. 



When fkitb is firm, and cooscience 

clear, 
And words of peace the spirit cheer. 
And visioned glories half appear, 
. Tis, His triumph then to die. 

Jfr.s*. Barhauld. 
The only amaranthine flower on earth 
Is virtue ; the only lasting treasure, 

truth. — Cowper. 
But by your father's worth, if yours 

you rate, 
Count me those only who were good 

and great. — Pope. 
My mother ! when I learned that thou 

wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears 

I shed? 
Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing 

son. 
Wretch even then life's journey just 

begun ? 
Yet, O, the thought that thou art safe ! 
That thought is joy, arrive what may 

to me ! — Cotpper. 
The breeze has swelled the whitening 

sail. 
The blue waves curl beneath the gale. 
And, bounding with the wave and 

wind, 
We leave Old England's shores be- 
hind : 
Leave behind our native shore. 
Homes, and all we loved before. 
Upkam. 
The pilgrim fathers are at rest j 

When Summer's tlironed on high. 
And the world's warm breast is in ver- 
dure dressed, 
Cto, stand on the hill where they lie. 
The earliest ray of the ?olden day 

On that hallowed spot is cast ; 
The evening sun, as he leaves the 
world J 
XjOoIcs kindly on that spot at last. 
Pie7-pont. 
Afflictions are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what [ am. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and ven- 
omous. 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head; 
And this life, exempt from public 
haunt,rfr; 



Finds tongues in trees, books in tSu 

running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good In every 
thing. — Shakspeare. 
SKY. 
Ay, gloriously thou standest there. 
Beautiful, boundless firmament I 
That,swelling wide o'er earth and air. 

And round the horizon bent, 
W^ith that bright vault and sapphire 
wall. 
Dost overhang and circle all. 
O ! when, amid the throng of men, 
The heart grows sick of hollow 
mirth, 
How willingly we turn us, then, 

Away from this cold earth. 
And look into thy azure breast. 
For seats of innocence and rest ! 

BryomL 
Beware of too sublime a sense 
Of your own worth and consequence ; 
The man who dreams himself so great, 
And his importance of such weight. 
That all around in all that's done. 
Must move and act for him alone. 
We learn in school of tribulation 
The folly of his expectation. — Cowper, 

Shall the plain ox, whose toil. 
Patient, and* ever ready, clothes the 

land 
With all the pomp of harvest, shall he 

bleed. 
And struggling groan beneath the «ru- 

el hands 
E'en of the clown he feeds ^-TTiomscm, 

FAMILY DEVOTION. 
ho, kneeling down to heaven's eter- 
nal King, 
The saint, the father, and the hus- 
band prays, 
Hope springs exulting on triumphant 
wing 
That thus they all shall meet in fu- 
ture days. — 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, — 
No more to sigh or shed the bitter 
tear, — 
Together hymning their Creator's 
praise, 
In such society yet still more dear. 
While circling Time moves round in 
an eternal spliero. — Barns. 



b Pro. hnnit. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
Q. Flowers, wherefore do you bloom? 
A. We strew^e^ thy pathway to the 

tomb. 
Q. Stars, wherefore do you rise ? 
A. To light thy spirit to the skies. 
d. Fair moon, why dost thou wane ? 
A. That I may wax again.r<<^ 
U. O sun, what makes thy beams so 

bright? 
A. The Word that said,— < Let there 

be light.' 
^ Time, whither dost thou flee ? 
A. I travel to eternity /0^ 
Q,. Eternity, what art thou, say ? 
A. I was,am,will be evermore,to-day. 
U. Nature, whence sprung thy glori- 
ous fhune? 



A. 1^ Maker called me, and looM. 
a. Winds, whence and whither do ye 

blow ? 
A. Thou must be bOTn again to know, 
a. Ocean//; what rules thy swell 

and fall ? 
A. The might of Him who ruleth all. 
Q,, Planets, what guides you in your 

course ? 
A. Unseen, unfelt, unfiling force, 
a. O life ! what is thy breath ? 
A. A vapor, vanishing in death. 
O. O death ! where ends thy strife ? 
A. In everlasting life. 
Q. O grave ! where is thy victory ? 
A. Ask him who rose again for me. 
MontgomeiTf, 



LESSON CXXI. 



The coxcomb's coarse were gay and 

clever, 
Would health and money last forever. 
Did conscience never break the charmt 
Nor fear of fViture worlds alarm. 
But O, since youth and years decay, 
And life's vidn follies fleet away, 
Since age has no respect for beaux, 
And death the gaudy scene must close, 
Hapi)y the man, whose early bloom 
Provides for endless years to come ; 
That learning seeks, whose useAil gain 
Repays the course of studious pain, 
Whose fame the thankful age sfaiall 

raise, 
And fhture times repeat its praise ;'. 
Attains that heartfelt peace of mind, 
To all the peace of heaven resigned, 
Which calms in youth, the blast of 

rage. 
Adds sweetest hope to sinking age, 
With valued youth, prolongs the 

breath. 
And gives a placid smile to death. 
TnmbuU, 

THE PAPER KITE. 
Once on a time, a paper kite 
Was mounted to a wondrous height, 
Where, giddy with its elevation. 
It thus expressed self admiration. 
* See how yon crowds of gazing peo- 
ple 
Admire my flight above the steeple ; 
How would they wonder if they knew 
All that a kite like me can do ! 
Were I but free, I'd take a flight, 
And pierce the clouds beyond their 

siffht; 
But O ! like a poor prisoner bound, 
Mv strin g confines me near the ground' 
I'd brave the eagle's towering wing. 
Might I but fly vrithout a string.' 



It tugged and palled, while thus it 

spoke. 
To break the string,— at last it broke. 
Deprived at once of all its stay, 
In vain it tried to soar away; 
Unable its own weight to bear, 
It fluttered downward through the air: 
Unable its own course to guide, 
The wind soon plunged it in the tide. 
Ah ! foolish kite, thou hast no wing : 
How couldst thou fly without a string! 
My heart replied, O Lord, I see 
How much this kite resembles me : 
ForgetCUl that by thee I stand. 
Impatient of thy ruling hand. 
How oft my foolish heart inclines 
T' oppose that lot which heaven as- 
signs ! 
How oft indulged a vain desire. 
For something more, or something 

higher! 
And but for grace and love divine, 
A fall more dreadful had been mine. 

A'etotoic. 
One part, one little part, we dimly 

scan. 
Through the dark medium of life's fe- 
verish dream ; 
Yet dare arraign the whole stupen- 
dous plan. 
If but that little part incongruous 

seem. 
Nor is that part, perhaps, what mor- 
tals deem ; 
Oft from apparent ill, oar blessings 

rise. 
O then renounce that impious self- 
esteem. 
That aims to trace the secrets of tha 

skies; 
For thou art but of dust ; be humbla 
and be wise.— Beottte. 



c Pro. str5. d Pro. &h-gStt' 
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LESSON cxxn. 

FALSE SYNTAX ADAPTED TO RULE I. 

How dost thee do ? This sentence is not ^grammatical, becausf 
the objective pronoun thee is made to govern the verb dost do. 
By Rule L, the nominative (and not the objective case) govern* 
the verb. Therefore, thee should be thou. 

Art thee well ? I am. I can work as well as him. Them 
that study, will learn. Has thee been idle ? Will thee study 
better ? Are George and thee brothers ? What avails our eflbrts, 
if we do not live virtuously ? Him that is idle, needs reprooC 
Whom do you think committed the theft ? 

ADAPTED TO 402. 

Who saw him ? Me. O happy us ! Who was present ? Him. 

He is a greater loser by the failure than me. She reads better 
than him. But he ciphers better than her. He is more studious 
than them. None is so deaf as them that wo*n't hear. I cannot 
write so well as thee. But thee can spell better than roe. May 
Lucian and me be dismissed ? 

771 AND NOTE I. 

Nothing but vain and foolish pursuits delight some persons. 
None burns saw the transaction. Who is there in heaven but 
thee } Who but thee would have suspected h'im ? No person 
but him was present 



LESSON CXXIII. 
EXAMPLES ADAPTED TO RULE II. 

902. The « or e» inflection or termination is not used with 7, we, ye^ 
youy or /Aey.— 

There has been many opinions expressed on the subject This 
sentence is not grammatical, because the passive verb has betm 
expressed is in the singular number, and does not agree with its 
nominative opinions, which is in the third person, plural number. 
By Rule II., ' A verb agrees with its nominative case in number 
and person.* Therefore, has been expressed should be have been 
expressed. The sentence should read. There have been many 
opinions expressed on the subject. 

I thinks of visiting Baltimore. The number of inhabi ants are 
small. Has the boys returned ? Was you at meeting last even- 
lag ? I loves to see folks behave well. All the ships in the navy 
has been employed. I wishes I could see him. I has a book. 
They says. They knows. Says I. Says you. I thinks he does 
not talks correctly. We are alone ; there's none but thee and I. 
~-8hakspeare. I always uses good grammar. What is tb«6 
doing ? Was you present ? Thee should not soil that are book. 
Scotland and thee did each in other live. — Dryden, Them are 
standards is not in place. Circumstances alters cases. There 
were a great number of persons present Fifty-five pounds of 
wheat contains forty pounds of flour. I goes to meetings con- 
stantly. The sincere is esteemed. The pious commands respect 
There was more sophists than one. — Bentley's Dis. Has thou no 
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good reason for censuring thy friend ? The number of names to* 
gether were about an hundred and twenty. — *det8. All the people 
in the place is assembled to hear the lecturer. Forty-eight pence 
is four shillings. Thou knows better than to make the request. 
Has those books been returned ? There is many opportunities for 
improvement. Were James and John present ? They was. Peo- 
ple does not consider. How does thee do ? Persons of unstable 
minds is fond of novelty. Good scholars never tells tales out of 
cchool. Verbs iu the indicative mode has six tenses. Adjectives 
l>elongs to nouns. Adverbs qualifies verbs, participles, adjectives, 
or other adverbs. There has been many meetings. There was 
^twenty of us present. Great pains has been taken with him. The 
mechanism of clocks and watches were unknown a few centuries 
ago. Disappointments sinks the heart of man. There's two or 
three of us who have seen the work. In piety and virtue, con- 
sist the happiness of man. What signifies good opinions, when 
.our practice is bad ? If thou had seen him, thou could have 
.answered for thyself. Has the goods been sold to advantage ? — 

903. When a verb comes between two nominatives referring to the 
'•ame person or thing, it must agree with that nominative which is most 

naturally the subject of it ; when the sentence is inverted, it generally 
Agrees with the nominative which follows the verb ; as, * His pavilion 
40«redark toaUrt and thick dauda,* * The wases of sin is death,* * A 
^rreat cause of the low state of industry toere the rettrainU put upon it.' 
What avttU his exertions ? * Who art thou 7 Who am I V-^Bible.-^ 

The crown of virtue is peace and honor. His chief occupation 
and delight were controversy. What is his complaints ? A source 
of affliction to him was his undutiful sons. Thy friend did not tell 
me who thou is. What was his objections to my offer ? — 

904. The verb should agree with the leading nominative in the sen- 
tence, and not with the adjuncts of that nominative j as, ' The number 
of inhabitants has increased. Two years' notiee was requisite. The 
/armf with ail its privileges, was sold.' — 

A variety of pleasing objects charm the eye. A part of the 
books were lost. A part of the exports consist of raw silk. One 
added to twenty-one make twenty-two. Four years' interest 
were due him. A number of men and women were present. A 
fondness for such distinctions render a man ridiculous. Irreve- 
rence towards ministers are akin to irreverence towards religion. 
The ship, with all her crew, were lost. The era of liberal and 
enlightened^views have commenced. A great part of the streets 
are neatly paved. 



LESSON CXXIV. 
EXAMPLES ADAPTED TO RULE III. 
Please to let John and I go out. This sentence is not gram- 
matical, because the pronoun /, which is in the nominative case, 
is used as the object of the active verb let. By Rule III., <Active 
verbs govern the objective case ;' and not the nominative. There- 
fore, / should be me. The sentence should read, < Please to let 
^ohn and me go out.' — 

>< Who did :l^ take into business with him ?' Henry invited my 
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brother and I to see hit library. He and they we know, but who 
art thou ? Who shall we employ to counsel us ? Who do you 
think I met yesterday ? Who should I see in the lid of it, but the 
doctor? — Sped, Who have 1 reason to love so much, as this 
friend of my youth ? They who he had most injured, he had the 
greatest reason to love. 1 meant he, when I spoke to you. Ye 
who were dead, hath be quickened. Thou and he, I have chosen. 
My father permitted my brother and I to aceompany him. Who 
did they expect to see ? Who did you see last evening ? Wh« 
did you wish to find ? He who committed the crime, the Jaw 
must punish. Who should I meet the other night, but my old 
friend ? — Sped, The man who he obliged, has proved a traitor. 
She 1 respected for her modest deportment. His medicine is 
something which every one haves. Suspecting not only thou* 
but they, 1 studiously avoided all intercourse. 



LESSON CXXV. 

EXAMPLES ADAPTED TO RULE IV. 

905. "Adjectives that have number, must agree with tiieir nouns in 
number ;" this kind, those kinds -, many books, nve pounds, two pairs. 

Those kind of amusement should be avoided. This sentence is 
not grammatical, because the adjective tho8e, which is in the plu- 
ral number, does not agree with the singular noun kind. By 905, 
* Adjectives that have number, must agree with their nouns io 
number.' Therefore, those should be that. The sentence should 
read. That kind of amusement should be avoided. — 

I am not fond of these kind of berries. I am apt to suspect those 
sort of favors. The merchant has sold eighty pair of gloves. I 
have purchased twenty cord of wood. We have not great confi- 
dence in these sort of men. Those kind of menaces we need no^ 
fear. We rode only five mile an hour. These kind of indui- 
eences impair the intellect. The earthquake made a chasm forty 
loot broad, and forty fathom deep. Twenty thousand pair of shoes 
were sold ; the number of sales have diminished. Please to sing 
the first, second, third, and fifth stanza. Ten rod square means 
ten rod long and ten rod wide. He vended eighty ton of hay, 
and five barrel of flour. My friend bought twenty pound of flour 
for me. Who broke that tongs ? Carry that oats away. Learn 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth section. — 

906. Never use the pronoun ^em instead of the adjective those; say, 
those hats are sold,— and not them hats. — 

Them are boys are extremely noisy. Them books will be 
printed soon. Which of them three men did you see ? I for- 
warded them letters according to your request. Will you send 
me them atl asses ? — 

907. The phrases, this means and that means, should be used when 
one thing is meant : these means and ^one means, when more than one 
is meant ; as, * He lived temperately, and hy this means preserved his 
health.' 'The scholars were attentive, industrious, ana obedient to 
their teachers, and by these means acquired knowledge.'— 

Charles waf prodigal, and by these means became poor. Igno- 
ramus displays his learning, and by this mean incurs ridicule. 
Industry presents one mean for obtaining a competence. Alonzo 
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was industrious, saving, prudent, and temperate ; and by this 
means acquired wealth and reputation. 

908. An adjective and its noun may frequently be considered one 
compound word ', and, in this sense, have other adjectives belonging to 
it ; as, an old man , a good old man. Good belongs to old man. The 
most appropriate adjective should be placed nearest the noun. We 
should say the first nve books, — and not the five first books." 

The five first books of the Bible are called the Pentateuch. The 
two first trees bear peaches ; the two next, apples. Please to sing 
the three last stanzas. The two last verses were sung. You 
will sing the four first verses. He is a young promising man. 
The comet was many times hotter than hot red iron. My friend 
has purchased a red pair of new stockings. The three first classes 
have recited. The oldest two young ladies may sit in the highest 
seat. The two first fell covered with wounds. — JSTewtp, A new 
elegant edifice has been erected. More rain falls within the two 
first summer months than within the two first winter months. — 

909. The adjectives eachf every f either y neither j and nOj when joined 
to a singular noun, and the word one^ require the verbs and pronouns 
dependent upon them, throughout the sentence, to agree with them in 
the third person, singular number. Every is sometimes associated 
with a collective plural ; as, Every six montns ', that is, every space of 
six months.— 

Each of them, in their turn, receive the benefits to which they 
are entitled. I do not think any one should incur censure for bef 
log tender of their reputation. Let each esteem others better 
than themselves. There are bodies, each of which are small.^ 
Locke. By discussing each particular in their order, we shaU 
better understand the subject. Have neither of these men pre- 
sented their credentials .' Neither of those boys have improvec 
their time. Every one should improve their time. No persoc 
can spend their time to better advantage, than in acquiring such, 
knowledge as will be useful to them and those around them. Nei« 
ther of them are arbitrary nor local. — El, Crit, Every person, 
whatever may be their station, are bound by the duties of morali- 
ty and religion. 

362 AND 363. 

910. Any and none should be used in preference to eHher and neti^, 
when we speak of more than two persons.^ 

The committee consisted of three ; neither of them were present. 
Either of those three scholars may inform me. Twelve boys 
were present ; neither of them saw that transaction. Here are 
five apples ; take either of them. Twenty criminals were con- 
demned ; neither of them have been reprieved. — 

911. Double comparatives and superlatives should not be used ; the 
forms of comparison are not applicable to adjectives of superlative 
signification, nor to those not susceptible of comparison.-^ 

He is the most bestest writer in school. She is the most ez- 
cellentest grammarian. She is the most sweetest singer I ever 
heard. Knowledge is more preferable than riches. He is a most 
superior man. He is the most wisest man. A more healthier 
elimate was never known^ It is more easier to build two chim- 
neys than to keep one in repair. After the most straitest sect, I 
lived a Pharisee. He is*the chiefeft among ten thousands. Yir* 
tue confers the supreme! t dignity on man. 
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912. The comparative degree should be used when a comparison ia 
made betweeo two persons or things ; and the superlative, when a com« 
parison is made between one or more things and all others of the same 
kind.— 

Of two evils, choose the least, and reject the greatest. Of which 
does our globe contain the greatest proportion, land or water ? The 

rater peninsula in the world, is Africa. Of the four brothers, be 
more intelligent. Eve was the fairest of all her daughters. 
He is the strongest of the two, but not the wisest. 

913. Adjectives are sometimes incorrectly used in prose as adverbs.-— 
She reads distinct, pronounces accurate, and articulates audible. 

He reasons able, and speaks fluent. The conspiracy was the 
easier discovered, on account of its being known to many. He 
conducted much wiser than the others. He obeys implicit the 
commands of his master. Your brother had scarce lefl, when 
you arrived. The preacher was exceeding eloquent. He is ex- 
ceeding beloved, and great respected. He was exceeding care- 
ful to shun controversy. His property is near exhausted. We 
ought to value our privileges higher. The writer composes easy, 
and writes chaste. 

914. Adverbs are often improperly used, where adjectives would be 
more appropriate. See 824, 823, 826, and 829.— 

That young lady looked beautifully. The rose smells sweeCly. 
The apple tastes sourly. Mary always appears amiably, modest- 
ly, and unassumingly. Thy often infirmities indicate advanced 
age. The teacher made remarks suitably for the occasion. How 
beautifully the green grass looks ! How brightly the moon shines ! 
How sublimely the lofty mountains appear ! How admirably and 
wonderfully are the works of creation ! The boy grows proudly 
as he grows oldly. The ice feels coldly ; the water feels warmly. 
How pleasantly he seems, and how agreeably he appears ! The 
judge avowed an opinion independently of the verdict of the jury. 
The wealthy man lives independently. Clay burns whitely ; the 
sun shines clearly. These expressions sound harshly, oddly, and 
ancouthly. 



LESSON CXXVI. 
ARTICLES. 

My neighbor owns an hundred sheep. The article an is not 
properly used before the word hundred ^ which begins with the 
consonant h. By .304, < Jl is used when the next word begins 
with a consonant.* Therefore, an should be a; the sentence 
should read. My neighbor owns a hundred sheep. 
Examples adapted to 301 and 305. 

Politeness enhances an man's usefulness. A humble man will 
command respect. An heavenly treasure is of more value than 
all others. This is an hard saying. A hour will soon pass. He 
deemed it a honor to associate with such an one. A article is 
placed before a noun or substantive. - A adjective is sometimes 
placed after a noun. An hospital has been erected. It is a ele- 
gant edifice. The word stahility begins with as; library, with 
a I. 
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306 and 307. 
An university has been established. An useful book is an ex- 
cellent companion. The antiquarian wrote a historical essay. 
They are a united and prosperous people. He is not so good a 
hostler as such an one. An universal sentiment was expressed 
on the subject. An ewer is a kind of pitcher. An usurer is one 
who exacts illegal interest. * Its denominator is always an unit.' 

915. An was formerly used before all words beginning with h not 
silent, as we find in most editions of our Bible. Alurraj says, readers 
should be taught to omit the sound of the n, and to give the a its full 
pronunciation. 

916. Abstract nouns and those which indicate any of the sciences, 
when no adjunots are associated with them, are frequently used wiUi* 
out articles ; as, Gold is valuable ; intemperance degrades us ; astrono* 
my instructs us.^ 

The reason was given to man to control his passions. Algebra 
is a branch of the mathematics. The iron is a useful metal. The 
tin is valuable. 

917. Articles are sometimes omitted, where they need to be used to 
render the meaning more precise. They are sometimes used when 
unnecessary ; sometimes one article is improperly used for another.-^ 

A man is subject to various vicissitudes. Learning is to a mind 
what dress is to a body. Ease and the peace of mind strengthen 
life. Wisest and best men commit errors. We are placed here 
under a trial of our virtue. Not the quality, but merit of oup 
friends, should we consider. The fire, the air, the earth, and the 
water, are four elements of philosophers. Custom has invested 
him with the title of an Honorable. The profligate man is nei- 
ther the good husband nor the good father. True charity is not 
the meteor, but the luminary. The fear of shame, and desire of 
approbation, prevent sin. 



LESSON CXXVII. 
EXAMPLES ADAPTED TO RULE V. 

The prodigal left his fathers house. The word fathera is im- 
properly used, which is intended to be in the possessive case. 
The sign of the possessive is omitted. By 289, * The sign of the 
possessive case is an apostrophe and the letter a added to a noun, 
or an apostrophe only.' There should be an apostrophe before the 
letter s in the word fathers. The sentence should read. The 
prodigal left his father^s house. 

The * Young Ladies Class Book' contains valuable selections. 
My sisters counsel deserved my attention. Accomplished man- 
ners increase a mans usefulness. My brothers letter was sea- 
sonably received. We cannot predicate our own on our ancestors 
virtues. Asa his heart was perfect- with the Lord. The pupils 
diligence gladdens the teachers heart. On the scholars improve- 
ment, is based his future usefulness. A mothers tenderness and 
a fathers care, are natures gifts for mans advantage. 

918. Mouns in apposition generally annex the sign of the possessive 
ease to the last; as, For Pavid my ssrtMii^t salie.«^i6^. John tb^ 
Bv«jt<'s bead.— Jfotl, 
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This was brother's Henry's advice. The minister quoted the 
apostle's Paul opinion. This palace had been the grand sultan's 
Mahomet. I will not do it for David's thy father sake. . 

919. When the preposition at precedes the possessor, the sign of the 
possessive is generally annexed to the first ; as, I left the parcel at 
Whipple's, the bookseller. The sentence should be resolved into the 
objective and the preposition qf, when elegance requires it.— 

I bought the knives at Johnson's, the cutler's. The silk was 
purchased at Brown's, the mercer's and haberdasher's. The 
papers were lodged at Smith's, the bookseller's. I board at Gil- 
man the merchant's. I visited Gen. Dearborn, the general's teot. 

920. If the thing possessed is represented as belonging to a number 
aeverally specified, the sign of the possessive is repeated with each ; 
at, * He has the surgeon's and the physician's advice.' ' It was my 
father's, mother's, and uncle's opinion/ — Dr. Webster. 

it was my father, mother, and sister's wish to educate me. I 
have executed my father, brother, and uncle's commands. It was 
the captain, seamen, and passenger's lot to endure hardship. My 
brother, sister, and aunt's advice was timely. There is but a 
little difference between Samuel and Henry's age. Were Joha 
and James's business the same ? Is this inkstand William or 
Charles'? ? The book is Peter, or Lucian's. Were Joseph's em- 
ployment and George the same ? 'Whose works are these ? They 
are Cicero, the most eloquent of men's. Did you see David and 
Samuel's parents ? 

921. Two words connected by and as one term, and the name of an 
associated or incorporated company, annex the sign of the possessive to 
the last: as, Susan and Mary's father was present. The parcel was 
left at Carter and Hendee's store. — 

I called at Beaman's and Young's store. Lucy's and Deborah'9 
teacher was absent. Was Daniel's and Lucy's father present ? 
Were Edwin's and John's occupations the same ? Johnson's and 
Henry's bookstore was burned. 

Examples adapted to 290, 291, and 292. 
The boys' satchel was lost. The young ladys' brother soiled 
her book. The young mens' meeting was well attended. An- 
drew made Arthurs shoes. Susan made Charlottes bonnet. Tbe 
oung ladle's improvement and their industry deserve praise* 
^he boy's time was improved, and their lessons were well learned. 
Adapted to 293 and 294. 
¥e should submit for conscience's sake. If ye suffer for right- 
eousness's sake, happy are ye. He cast himself down at Jesus' 
feet. Herod did it for Herodias' sake, his brother Philips wife. 
Festus came into Felix room. Thomas' brother is sick. Capt» 
Ross' discoveries furnish us with valuable information. 

922. " The sign of the possessive is sometimes omitted ;" as, PmA 
the apostle's advice. The si^ of the possessive it omitted after the 
word Paul; but it is retained m the word apostle. 

923. "The sign of the possessive is frequently added to another word 
instead of the possessive,'' when an adjunct intervenes ; as. That is the 
captain of the guard's house.— The sign of the possessive is added to 
g9ard, instead of captain. 

924i When partteipial nduns govern other nouns in the possessive 
case, the sign of the posses s ive is often improperly omitted 5 as, ' There 
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18 no reason for hydrogen being an exception/ — Ltwoinerf TVotw. It 
should be hydrogen's being, &c.— 

The accuracy of the writer is determined by this rule being 
observed. The time of Henry entering into business finally ar- 
rived. What can be the cause of congress neglecting this im- 
portant measure ? Who can have no idea of the same person 
possessing different accomplishments ? A bad influence is ex- 
erted by young persons associating with vicious companions. A 
courier(a^ arrived from Madrid, ^6^ with an account of His Catho- 
lic Majesty having agreed to neutrality. The Indian could not 
comprehend the idea of the globe having been circumnavigated. 
Pieces of iron (were) arranged in such a way as seemed most 
favorable for the combustion being communicated to every part. — 
Lavoisier, Trans. 



LESSON CXXVIII. 
EXAMPLES ADAPTED TO RULE VI. 

The tea was poured out for he and his wife. This sentence is 
incorrect, because the pronoun he, which is in the nominative 
case, is used as the object of the preposition for. By Rule VI., 
* Prepositions govern the objective case,* and not the nominative. 
Therefore, he should be him. The sentence should read, The 
tea was poured out for him and his wife. 

There is coffee enough for John and I. This fact may remain 
an arcanum between thou and me. For who did you prepare the 
apparatus ? There has been a spirited discussion between us and 
they. It devolves on thou and he to decide the matter. Religion 
was a great consolation to he and his associate. From he that is 
in distress, turn not away. Between you and I there is soine 
disparity of years ; but none between he and she. 

926. The preposition is oflen inelegantly separated from the objec- 
tive which it governs ; ** this should generally be avoided, especially if 
the subject or occasion requires dignity or elevation of style;" as, 
" Whom did you pay the money to ?" for, * To whom did you pay the 
money V — 

The difficulties with which this theory is encumbered, I have 
before hinted at. He is a friend whom I am highly indebted to. 
Any thing that we can talk about or speak of, is a noun. Whom 
were you conversing about this morning ? What does it consist 
of.^ What pen did he write with? I hope It is not I that you 
are displeased with. Moses was the meekest man that we read 
of in the Old Testament. The book that I have been looking after 
so long, I have found at last. The lady I was speaking to at the 
play last evening is dead. In heaven, we shall meet all good men 
whom we read of in holy books. This rule may be properly ap- 
plied to the correction of many erroneous forms of expression, 
which the less general rules cannot be brought to bear upon. 
Additional Examples. 

I left my book to home. Is your brother to(e) home 7 Who 
18 he speaking to ? Who is he waiting for ? Who did he receive 

a Pro. koofrBBr ; o like o in move. b USkd-rW, 

• 7\> should be at. 

21 
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that intelligence from ? I hnd to stay to home ; my pen is to 
home. He left his directions with some one, 1 know not who 
My father was to home an hour ago. He is not to home now. 
Who was he talking about ? What was he thinking of? Who 
did he send by ? What is a pronoun used instead of? Who did 
he take into business with him ? Tell them who they are wanted 
for. What sort of people did he live among ? What speculations 
has he entered into ? 

926. While should not be used for till or until; as, ' I will wait while 
to-morrow.' The sentence should read; ' I will wait till or unUl to- 
morrow.' See 625 and 626.— 

Exercises. — I will defer the conference while morning. I will 
meditate on the subject while we meet again. I cannot lea^e 
while noon- He will wait while next week. They cannot visit 
OS while next month. I will wait while to-morrow. 



LESSON CXXIX. 

EXAMPLES ADAPTED TO RULE VII. 

927. Adverbs, though they have no government of case, tense, &e. 
require an appropriate situation in the sentence.— J/urray. 
689. 

He should have not shunned his duty. This sentence is not 
elegantly expressed, because the adverb not is improperly placed 
after the second auxiliaiy. By 689, * The adverb not should 
always follow the first auxiliary ; in interrogative sentences it 
follows the nominative when the nominative comes after the first 
auxiliary.' The sentence will be better expressed by placing not 
after should. It will then read, He should not have shunned his 
duty. 

James could have not seen him. He has been not so vigilant 
as he ought. Has not he forgotten the admonition of his teacher ? 
Had not I seen him then, he would liave csraped. Has not he 
|)een preparing for this event ? I have lost not any thing. Not 
only he found her employed, but pleased and tranquil also. The 
business will be never executed. 
690. 

John ought to not neglect his studies. He determined to not 
omit any opportunity for improvement. To not improve our time, 
indicates a moral inefficiency. To not be interested in the im- 
provements of the age, shows a want of mental cultivation. He 
offered an apology, which being not admitted, he became sub-!> 
missive. Knowing not your address, I omitted to call. Having 
not been informed of the fact, I cannot meet the exigency. Hav- 
ing not the necessary information, he failed of success. Being 
not disposed to compromise^ he risked the consequences. It was 
necessary, therefore, that smaller birds should be ufarmer clothed 
than large ones. — Palev. 

688. 

William nobly acted, but he did not succeed. We always should 
prefer our duty to our pleasure. These things should be never 
feoarated. It is impossible to please him always. 
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928 The adverbs, here, there, and witere, are often improperly applied 
to verbs signifying motion, instead of hither, tJtither, and whwur.^* 
Murray. — 

James walked to Boston ; he went there in two hours. Come 
here ; go there ; remain thither. Where are you wending youp 
way ? Whither have you been since I saw you ? 

929. The prefixing of from to the adverbs hence, (hence, or whence, is 
unnecessary, because its meaning is implied in these adverbs. The 
preposition to is sometimes improperly used for the adverb too ; at, 
^one work to well j it should be too well. — 

From hence we may infer that our course is wrong. From 
thence were the principal facts collected. From whence did you 
get your information ? To much money is expended for super- 
fluities. We are never to old to learn. He arrived to late. 

930. No is sometimes incorrectly used in connection with whether 
and or, instead of not, and in some other cases ; as, Inform me wheth- 
er you saw him or no,— or not. Whether my brother will be present 
or no, I know not. I will find out whether it is so or no. 

931. How is sometimes improperly used instead of what in answer to 
a question, and how as instead of the conjunction thai.'^ 

Amelia saw Eliza. How did you say ? John said how as Wil- 
liam would not go with him. Israel told how as the boys did not 
study. The voices of the boys were heard all to once. 

932. Two negatives, in English, destroy each other, and render the 
doable negation an affirmative one in meaning; as, ' His language \anot 
inelegant ;' that is, it is elegant. In such sentences, one negative should 
be dropped. — 

The man would not say nothing about it. Not no apology can 
justify rude impoliteness. Do not let no one inform him of the 
matter. I did not know nothing about him. No excuse can nev- 
er justify base ingratitude. There can not be nothing more in- 
significant than vanity. I will not by no means listen to his art- 
ful insinuations. The court did not give no credence to the tes- 
timony of the witness. Nothing never affected her so much as 
this misconduct of her child. He has not never visited the capi- 
tal of his country. He does not know nothing about it 



LESSON CXXX. 

EXAMPLES ADAPTED TO RULE VIII. 

The lesson was prepared by Amelia, «?ie who is engaged in 
teaching. The pronoun she^ which is in the nominative case, is 
improperly used to explain Amelia, which is in the objective case, 
being the object of the preposition by. By Rule VIII., < Nouns 
or pronouns signifying the same thing, agree in case.' Therefore, 
ghe should be her. The sentence should read, *The lesson was 
prepared by Amelia, her who is engaged in teaching.' Repeat 698. 

Caroline studies astronomy, her that attends school. Mary 
Ann, the milliner, made the dress, her that we saw. I shall visit 
my relations, they that visited me last Autumn. My acquaint- 
ances will be present, them that were here last ye^r 
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LESSOxN CXXXI. 

EXAMPLES ADAPTED TO RULE IX. 

I thought it was her This sentence is ungrammatical, because 
the pronoun her^ whicn is in the objective case, comes after the 
verb toas, which is precede<l by t!ie nominative pronoun it ; and 
consequently does not agree in case with it. By Rule IX., *Any 
verb may have the same case after it as before it, when both words 
signify the same thing.' Therefore, Aer should be she. The sen- 
tence should read, I thought it was she. 

It is not me ; perhaps it is him. Who do men think ine to be .' 
Whom do men say that I am ? I saw one whom I took to be she. 
If I were him, I would treat people more politely. James sup- 
posed it to be she ; it could not have been her. They believed it 
to be thou; but I did not think it was thee. I suspected that it was 
him ; but he took it to be I. Who do you think they took me to 
be ? Who do they represent me to be ? We cannot tell whom 
they are. It could not have been me ; it must have been him. 
It was them who gave me the information. 



LESSON CXXXII. 

EXAMPLES ADAPTED TO RULE X. 
Susan met Caroline and I on our return. Unn-ammatical , because 
the pronoun / is in the nominative case. It should be in the objective 
case, because it is connected to Caroline by and. , The word Caroline 
being in the objective case and governed by the active verb metf requires 
/, connected by the conjunction and, to be in the same case. ByTluIe 
X., 'Conjunctions connect nouns or pronouns in the same case.' There- 
fore, / should be me. The sentence should read, Susan met Caroline 
and me on our return. 

Alonzo went with he and Samuel. Thee and I will call on him to- 
morrow. Daniel accompanied George and I in our excursions. Be- 
tween you and he, there is a perfect harmony of sentiment. I was re- 
?aeated to inform him and they of the meeting. It is time for you and 
to leave. 



LESSON CXXXIII. 
EXAMPLES ADAPTED TO RULE XL 

Did he not return, and left his comrades ? Incorrect, because 
the verbs did return and left do not .agree in form. By Rule XI., 
second form, « Conjunctions connect verbs in the same style, and 
usually in the same mode, tense, or form.' Therefore, left should 
he leave. 

Did he not tell me his fault, and entreated me to forgive him ? 
She can sing, and paints very handsomely. Thou art studious, 
and can improve thy time. The day of retribution is approach- 
ing, and hastens fast upon us. If he learns well, -and attend to 
his studies, he will be respected. Does he forsake his friends, 
and liveth upon the mercies of his enemies ? My letter is finish- 
ed, and I have written much. To behave well, and continuing 
to do it, will establish a good character. A base mind is exhibit* 
ed by professing one thing, and to do another. 
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933. When conjunctions connect different modes, tenses, or forms 
of verbs, it is better, generally, to repeat the nominative.— 

He once sustained a good reputation, but has lost it. She was 
once imprudent, but is now cautious. He does not want cour- 
age, but is defective in sensibility. Our time for improvement is 
short, and will soon pass away. These persons have acquired 
wealth, but are not esteemed. He could have been happy, and 
is now convinced of it. Learning may strengthen our minds, and 
will improve our morals. Rank may confer influence, but will 
not necessarily produce virtue. We have often been disappoint- 
ed, and shall probably be again. 

934. One verb is often incorrectly used instead of another, especially 
in conversation ; as, lay for lie ; »et for siti learn for teadi. Lay is ae- 
tivt ; lie is nevier. 8it always implies a seat; aet, never. The scholar 
learns ; the inatructer teaches. FaU for fell; faU is neuter; fell is ac- 
tive. He fells trees ; trees have fallen.— 

The following verbs are frequently substituted for each other; 
— fo^cc, to fly ; to rend, to rent; toraise^ to rise; to ride, to 
rid ; to blood, to bleed. To blood a person is to stain him with 
blood. To bleed a person, is to take blodd from him by opening a 
vein. The verb lie, to tell a falsehood, is regular, and has the 
derivatives lied and lying. The noun sot, which means an ha- 
bitual drunkard, is often vulgarly used instead of the verbs sit 
and set. 

I will lay down to rest. I laid down to rest yesterday. I have 
laid down to rest. I had lay down to rest. I am laying down to 
rest. He lays on the bed. He has been laying still. He lay the 
cloth smooth. He sot on a sofa ; he also sot in a chair. Sit a 
ehair that your friend may set in it. I sot the dividers at the point 
A. Young gentlemen, you may set. For him thus prostrate at 
thy feet I lay. — Pope. Unskilful men cannot learn scholars gram- 
mar. That man has been blooded. Our physician blooded him. 
Henry has been falling trees. He has fallen twenty. Twenty 
trees have felled to the ground. The culprit has flown from his 
country. The bird has fled into the air. Joseph can rise his 
hand to his head. He rid from New York to Philadelphia. Go 
and set or lay down, my friend. The boy rents his clothes. 

935. In the use of auxiliary verbs, the most appropriate form should 
always be selected. Might is often improperly used for may, especially 
in prayers and sermons ; us, We pray that the Lord might bless ; it should 
be ' may bless us.' Have and its variations should be used in the pres- 
ent tense of neuter passives in preference to the verb 6« or am ; and 
had in preference to was of the imperfect ; as, instead of lam come, 1 
have come ; intftead of he was gone, he had gone, should be used. — 

I am come to visit my friend. I will be drowned ; no person 
shall help me. We honestly wish that all might examine for 
themselves. He is fallen ; the sun was risen. Virtue was de- 
clined , vice was increased. The ship is arrived ; they are come. 
These are written that ye might believe ; and that believing, ye 
might have life. When they were past the first and the second 
ward, they came unto the iron gate. When Peter was come to 
himself, he said. Now I know of a surety that the Lord hath sent 
21* 
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ttb uig«l. When the Jews were gone out of the synagogue, the 
Gentiles besought that these woi-ds might be preached to them. 
Jidaptedio 477. 
I had as lires go as not. 1 had much rather be myself the 
slave. — Coipper. He had better have kept hold of the pommel. 
Had not the fellow better have stopped his horse ? Obadiah had 
better have been a league off. — Sterne. 1 bad rather these poor 
women and children had it. — Id. *< We had rather have a child, 
even of the other sex, return to us a first-rate reader, than a first- 
rate performer on the piano-forte." 

936. Had is oflen improperly used before the defective verb ought, 
more especially in giving our assent to what another affirms. One says, 
' I ought to study ;' another says, ' you had.' It should be, you ought. 
The expressions, ' He does not ought to act/"' he had not ought to 
drink/ for ' he ought not to act/ — 'he ought not to drink,' are ungram- 
matical. Ought never has any auxiliaries prefixed to it.— 

He had not ought to do it. He had not. He does not ought to 
treat me so. She had ought to go to school. She does not ought 
to Waste her time. He had ought to attend meeting constantly. 
464. 

Reuben learnt his lessons well. Mary has burnt her handker- 
chief. The criminal has confest his crime. The boy who past 
yesterday, dropt his slate. The orphan is bereft of his parents. I 
stopt at Boston on my way to Providence. Almira checkt the 
heedlessness of her sister. Joseph dreamt many dreams. The 
idle scholar is sometimes whipt. All his property was shipt for 
India. The pedestrian mist his way. The equestrian has often 
snapt his whip. The playful boy jumpt, stampt, and hopt about. 
The preacher exprest himself in very chaste language. 



LESSON CXXXIV. 
EXAMPLES ADAPTED TO RULE XH. 

Diligence and application establishjes our reputation. Incor- 
rect, because the singular verb establishes does not agree with its 
nominatives, diligence and application, which are conjoined by 
and. By Rule XII, * A verb having two or more nominatives 
connected by the conjunction and, must agree with them in the 
plural number.' Therefore, establishes should be establish. 

Temperate habits and necessary exercise invigorates the mind. 
Fashion and fancy often leads men into errors. Idleness and ig- 
norance is the parent of many vices. Time and tide waits for no 
man. Patience and perseverance, like faith, removes mountains. 
William and James has gona to Salem. Religion and virtue is an 
ornament to any man. Wisdom, virtue, and happiness, dwells 
with the golden mediocrity. On union, is based the security and 
prosperity of every society. Luxury and pleasure weakens the 
mind. Beasts, birds, and insects, has life, sense, and motion. 
There is five human senses, — the sense of seeing, hearing, tast- 
ing, feeling, and smelling. What signifies the anxiety and inter- 
•st of friends, if we disregard their admonitions ? 
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712. 

Thou and I art in an error. Thou and I must do thy duty.' My 
lister, my brother, and I, will attend to their occupations. 
713. 

Every man and every woman were numbered. Each day, each 
month, and each year, present new scenes to us. Every habita- 
tion, and every village, were a scene of desolation. Every leaf, 
every twig, every drop of water, teem with life. Every thought, 
word, and deed, is known to the omniscient Jehovah, whether 
they are good or evil. 

715. 

The first and second book have been read. The minister read 
the first and last stanza. He requested the singers to omit the 
second, third, fifth, and seventh stanza. To live soberly, right* 
eously, and piously, are required of all men. 

937. Conjoint propositions or words should be connected by the con« 
junction and, and not by the preposition with; when the latter is the 
cose, with has no influence in the regimen of ^e verb, but with its ob- 
jective forms an adjunct of the preceding noun or pronoun. « 

Temperance with industry lead to wealth. The President,with 
the Senate, and the House of Representatives, compose the Amer- 
ican Congress. The man, with his whole family, are in a suffer- 
ing condition. One, added to nineteen, make twenty. 

9S8. Singular nouns in apposition, connected by and, require a singu- 
lar verb.— 

Your father and friend have never deserted you. That re- 
nowned patriot and statesman have retired to private life. 
776. 

Good behavior, and not vain show, establish one*s character. 
Not his personal appearance, but his talents commands notice. 
His talents, and not his personal appearance, commands notice. 
His personal appearance, and not his talents command notice. 
771 and 777. 

Nothing, but frivolous amusements, satisfy an unpolished mind. 
None, but thou, canst estimate the value of his friendship. Noth- 
ing, but pure thoughts, elevate our affections. 
778. 

The scholar, as well as the teacher, have their responsibilities. 
The statesman, as well as the patriot, have their peculiar-duties. 
The advocate of temperance, as well as of religion, are humaa 
benefactors. 



LESSON CXXXV. ' 
EXAMPLES ADAPTED TO RULE XIII. 

Neither virtue nor moral courage are wanting. Incorrect, be 
cause the verb are wanting is in the plural number, and does not 
grammatically agree with its nominatives, virtue and courage. 
By Rule XIII., * A verb having two or more singular nomina- 
tives, connected by the conjunction or or nor, must agree with 
them in the singular number.' Therefore, are wanting should 
be is wanting 
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Neither usage nor argument support such an opinion. Either 
virtue or discretion were lacking. What virtue or morality de- 
mand, we should not gainsay. ' Man's happiness, or misery, are 
put into his own hands. 

719. 
Man is not such a machine as a clock, or a watch, which move 
without any thought or desire of their own. 
779. 
Neither Isaac nor his hrothers was present. Neither he nor 
you was diere. Either thou or I art mistaken. Either my friends 
or I were deceived. 

780. 
I and Charles will accompany you. An invitation was given 
to me and Aaron. I and Olive Jane have been invited. They 
should have invited me and my cousin. Alfred and I have vio- 
lated the rules of the school. 

717. 
To lie, or to tattle, are sinful. To slander, or to backbite, are 
the emanation of a corrupt mind and of a depraved heart. 

939. When different forms of verbs are needed to agree with their 
respectiye nominatives, it is much more elegant to express the verb 
witn each. When or or nor comns between a singular and a plural 
nominative, the plural nominative shoold be placed last.— • 

Is he or I expected to undertake the enterprise ? Are they 
or he managers of the affair ? Either false apprehensions or un- 
just suspicion have led him astray. Neither were the virtnes 
nor the influence of their friend.s able to screen them from pun- 
ishment. Either they or he has had false information on th« 
subject. 



LESSON CXXXVI. 
EXAMPLES ADAPTED TO RULE XIV. 

Every man should be careful of their health. Ungrammatical, 
because the plural pronoun their does not agree in number with 
its antecedent mant which is in the masculine gender, singuUr 
number. By Rule XIV., * Pronouns agree with their antece- 
dents, or the nouns which they represent, in number, person, and 
gender.* Therefore, their should be Ats. The sentence should 
read. Every man should be careful of his health. 

Each person must decide for themselves. Every one must 
judge of their own feelings. — Byron, Each supposes their owu 
opinion to be the best. No one should be despised for their natu- 
ral imperfections. Take the scissors, and put it on the table. I 
gave the horse oats, but he would not eat it. Every woman should 
cultivate their mind. All should fortify himself for future exi- 

tencies. Is all the scholars that recites in the class present I 
Ivery individual can render themselves happy. 
With mutual blood, the Ausonian soil is dyed. 
While on its borders each their claim decide. — Dryden, 
"An idler is a watch that wants both hands. 
As "seless if (he) goes, as when (/*«) stands.'* 
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940. Pronouns being used to supply the place of nouns, should not be 
employed in the same member of the sentence as tiie nouns which 
they represent : as*, ' The king, he is just/ * 'i'hy rod and thy staff, tiny 
comfort me. ^'-~ J able. 

941.." The nominative is sometimes improperly used without a verb ;" 
this arises from using the pronoun in the same sentence witli its uoun, 
or from a change of case ; as, ' He that hath an ear, let him hear what 
the Spirit saith unto the churches.' — Rev. It should be. Let him hear, 
who hath an ear, &c, or hear, he that hath an ear, <Scc. 

942. Emphatic repetitions of nouns and pronouiis are sometimes al- 
lowable ; in examples of this kind,the latter noun or pronoun may agree 
in case with the former by pleonasm ; ' Justice, and justice only, should 
be our motto.'— 

The cares of this world, they often choke the growth of virtue. 
He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. These men they talk 
strangely. Disappointments and afflictions they often improve us. 
Whoever entertains wrong opinions, he is unhappy. Many words 
they deluge the mind, and darken the understanding. Two nouns, 
when they come together, and do not signify the same thing, the 
former must be in the possessive case. < What thing soever I 
command you, observe to do it. Whatsoever he saith unto you, 
do it. Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, that eat. Whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap. What the Lord saith, that 
will I speak. Which, if it had been done, much evil would have 
been avoided. The north and the south thou hast created them. 
Whom ye delivered up, and denied him in the presence of Pontius 
Pilate.' — wfcto 8, 13. He that overcometh, to him will I give 
power over the nations. — Rev. This man he has acted very 
imprudently. My banks, they are furnished with bees. — Shen- 
atone. 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? — Pope. 
210,211, and 212. 

I am happy in the friend, which I have lon^ proved. The man 
which is virtuous, will be happy. The person which indulges a 
fretful humor, is unhappy. The birds who build nests^proteet 
their young. These are the oxen, whom my father sold. 
S93. 

This is the same man, who called on me yesterday. He is the 
most efficient man, whom they could employ. He is the first man 
who brought the news of peace. Who are the hermits, who oc- 
cupy them ? Who who has any sense of justice, would hazard his 
lile ? Which of two bodies, which move with the same velocity, 
will exercise the greatest power? The child, whom we saw, 
enjoys good health. He is like a beast of prey, who destroys 
without pity. He fed the multitude, who surrounded him. Who 
is that lady, who displays so much vanity ? The men, women, 
and animals, which were exposed, suffered. Was it you, or the 
wind which aIarm^d us ? The man and horse which were sup- 
]>osed to be lost, have been found. They which seek wisdom, will 
find it. The wheel killed another man, which is the sixth which 
have lost their lives by this means. 

943. Relative pronouns, connected by conjunctions to the same ante 
cedent, should not be changed ; as, < A noun is the name of any thing 
that exists, or of which we have an} notion.' That should be tOMofc.— 
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He is a man that knows his duty, and who will do it. Tho 
tame man that called yesterday, and who has called to-day, will 
be here to-morrow. The geological specimens that my friend 
flent me, and which he carefully preserved, are very valuable. 

944. The relative is of the same person as the antecedent, and the 
verb agrees with it accordingly ; as, ** Thou toho lovut wisdom." ''I, 
toAo apeak from experience." — Algtr. — 

Thou who has been a witness of the fact, can g^ve an account 
of it. You who writes, may have a recess. They that is virtu- 
ous, will be respected. I who instructs you, request you to be 
punctual. My friends who was visited, have recovered. You 
who wilt have heard of it, will be present. Thou, false Arcite, 
never shall obtain thy bad pretense. — Dryden. 

945. The word what is often inproperly used instead of the conjunc* 
tion titai ; as, ' I had no doubt but what he would come.' What should 
befAot.^ 

The boy is not so sick but what he can play. He will not be- 
lieve but what I ought to be blamed. He will not be persuaded 
but what I was greatly in fault. 

946. To remove doubt and to prevent obscurity, the relative pronoun 
should be placed as near to its antecedent as possible.— 

Shall he escape, that doeth such things .' Nothing can be in- 
significant, that offends God. Nothing can be trifling, that con- 
tributes to fasten on ourselves a wrong habit. Thou hast not im- 
proved thy time, who aK complaining. There are millions of peo- 
ple in the empire of China, whose support is derived almost entire- 
ly from rice. No man ought to flatter himself that he is in the 
favor of God, whose life is not consecrated to the service of God. 

947. When the name of a person is osed as a mere word without ref- 
erence to the person, v>hidi and not who should be used. Whichy when 
interrogative, is used to distinguish one of two persons, or one from 
several others. — 

Benedict Arnold, who is but another name for treason, turned a 
traitor. Who of those men volunteered his services } Judas, who 
is only another name for treachery, betrayed his Master. Who of 
these two persons presented a petition to you ? 

948. " The termination soever is elegantly separated from the word to 
which.it belongs. When not separated, the termination ever is prefer- 
able."— See 20, on paige '215. 

Howsoever beautiful they appear, they have no real merit. On 
whichsoever side we cast our eyes, are presented to us the won- 
ders of creation. In whatsoever form he may appear to us, he is 
but a deceiver. 

949. When the relative pronoun is preceded by two nominatives of 
different persons, the relative and verb may agree in person with either, 
according to the sense ; bs,"I am the man toAo command you ;" or, '' I 
am the man who commandi you.*' — Murray.—' 

950. When the relative and the verb have been determined to agree 
frith either of the preceding nominatives, that agreement must be pre- 
served throughout the sentence ; as, ** I am the Lord that maketh all 
things, and atretchttfi forth the heavens alone." — Isa. 44, 24. Alger. 

Thou act a friend that hast often relieved me, and that has not 
4eserted me in the hour of affliction. I am the man who incul* 
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cates these sentiments, and who maintain (a) them. I am the 
teacher who approves of wholesome discipline, and who recommend 
it to others. Thou appearest to be a young man who possesses 
bright parts, but who hast not cultivated thy mind. Thou art the 
Lord who did choose Abraham, and broughtest him forth out of Ur 
of the Chaldees.f6; 

402. 

Of whom were the articles bought ? Of a mercer ; he who re- 
sides near the mansion house. Was any person present, except 
the mercer ? Yes, both him and his clerk. Who counted the mon- 
ey ? Beth the clerk and him. Whose book have you ? James. 
7«3 and 764. 

The people rejoices in that which should give it sorrow. When 
the nation complain, the rulers should listen to their voice. Bless- 
ed is the people that know the joyful sound. — Bible. The coun« 
cil was not unanimous, and it separated without coming to a deter- 
mination. No society are responsible for the misconduct of their 
individual members. The board of health publishes their pro- 
ceedings weekly. The remnant of the people were persecuted 
by their enemies. Rebecca took goodly raiment of her eld'est 
son, Esau, which were with her in the house, and put them upon 
Jacob, her youngest son.— Gen. 27, 15. The American Congress 
are composed of a President, Senate, and House of Representa- 
tives. The crowd were so great, that the judges with difficulty 
* made their way through them. The convention, after having 
adopted their constitution, entered upon business in their new 
capacity. The committee was divided in its sentiments. In the 
days of youth, the multitude eagerly pursues pleasure as its chief 
good. That court is distinguished for the accuracy of their de- 
cisions. This people draweth near to me with their mouth, and 
honoreth me with their lips, but their heart is far from me. 
718 and 719. 

Haughtiness and affectation inspire contempt ; and it implies a. 
lack of common sense. Sound polrcy and judicious discrimination: 
are not to be acquired by every one, because it demands a tax, 
upon the judgment. Neither Amos nor Andrew has their lesson. 
Wheat or barley, when they are scorched, supply the place of 
eofiee. One or the other of them has lost their debt. 

951. There should be a general agreement in the person, form, and 
number of pronouns throughout a sentence ; one should not be changed: 
for another ; as, ' Yeu were present, — for I saw thee.' Tkee should b^ 
youj or you should be thou.—' 

Pass ye away, thou inhabitunt of Saphir. — Micah, 1,. 11. 
Some one hath set you on ; 
Confess the truth, and say by whose advice 
Thou earnest hither to complahi. — Shakspeare, 
Ere you remark another's shi. 
Bid thy own conscience look within. — Gay* 
Know thyself, and do your duty. As thou art sorry, I wiH for^ 
give you. Thy inadvertencies may be excused, but not youf 
wickedness. 

t "•'^ ■■ ■ — ■ — 

f Pro. mSn-t^ne/ « Pfo. k«]r4,«9^« 
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LESSON CXXXVII. 
EXAMPLES ADAPTED TO RULE XV. 

952. The perfect participle of irregular verbs, when different in fomny 
■hould not be used for the imperfect tense ; nor the imperfect tense for 
the perfect participle.— 

I received a note from Smyrna, wrote on 4>archment. Incor- 
rect, because the word wrote, which is in the imperfect tense, is 
improperly used for the perfect participle. By 952, < The perfect 
participle of irregular verbs, when different in form, should not be 
used for the imperfect tense ; nor the imperfect tense for the per- 
fect participle.* Therefore, wrote should be written. The sen- 
tence should read, I received a note from Smyrna, unitten on 
parchment. 

The water has been drunk. James has wrote three letters. 
A sa received a communication, wrote a month ago. Cyrus had 
wrote, when Elkanah arrived. Ebenezer would have went with 
us, had he been invited. He writes as the best authors would 
have wrote, had they writ on the same subject. I have did the 
sum. Lucinn done it. Gideon done the work as he was directed 
to do it. Pears stole from my orchard, have been offered for sale, 
They who have bore the burdens of the day, should be rewarded. 
You who have foi-sook your friends, do not merit our confidence. 
He has not wore off the rough manners he brought with him. No 
evils have arose from this union. The boys have ate too freely of 
green fruit. They have eat many green apples. I ought to have 
went to meeting. They have chose thirteen trustees. Joseph 
has froze his hands. The price of corn has rise. The temper- 
ance lecturer has came. I come home yesterday, and began my 
Winter's work. I see my friend last week ; I had never saw him 
before. 

A second deluge learning thus o'errun ; 
And the monks finished what the Goths begun. 

963. Perfect participles should be used with the auxiliaries Aooe, Acs, 
hast, haih, had, hanng, and the variations of the verb be or am^— 

His words were interwove with sighs. The French langua^ 
is spoke in every state in Europe. The nails are well drove. The 
deserter has been retook. The rules of the school have been broke. 
These eggs have not been froze. The witness has swore falsely. 
He was smote with the inebriating charms of vice. The cloth 
was wove out of the best kind of wool. Philosophers have ofteo 
mistook the source of true happiness. Thou hast not wrote since 
I saw thee. Having not wrote much, I must write more frequent- 
ly. A tree has fell. He hath bore witness to his faithful servant. 
My letter was wrote five days before yours was received. The 
thief returned the goods he had stole, and made satisfactory rep- 
aration. 

954. Some irrtgtUar verbs are improperly made regular ; and some 
regular verbs are improperly made wrregvlar. — 

I seed the carpenter yesterday ; he knowed me. He telled me 
me he had teached a school. The tippler has drinked a great deal 
ef spirit. The meeting was holden at a private house. This 
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stranger was well clad, and richly drest. Father drived a nail in- 
to the ceiling. He heapt up great riches, but past his time mis- 
erably. I knowed the meaning of the word before. 

955. The word shew ought not to be used for showed, of the imper , 
ft»ct tense j the word got is unnecessary after has, when present time 
18 expressed; the word pa$t should not be used as a preposition, instead 
of by or beyond. — 

Hezekiah has got anew book. He shew it to me after he had 
bought it. I have got a great variety of goods on hand. The mer«. 
chant shew me his secretary yesterday. The minister went past 
the house just now. The truth of his statement is past a doubt. 

956. The preposition of is often improperly used afler an active partis, 
clple J as, ' I did not think of seeing of him/ It should be, * 1 dia not 
think of seeing him.' Of should be expunged.— 

I am telling of you these things for your good. In forming of 
his sentences, he was very exact. From calling of names, he pro- 
ceeded to blows. I did not calculate on meeting of him. He has 
no idea of doing of it 

957. When the preposition of follows a participial noun, an article 
should precede it ; or both the article and the preposition should be 
omitted. See 449, respecting such phraseology as, "The skip ia being 
buUV 

He was sent to prepare the way by preaching of repentance. 
Keeping of one day in seven is required by the Jewish ritual. A 
ship is being built. The work is being advanced. The book is 
being printed. Time is being wasted. It is an overvaluing our- 
selves, to reduce every thing to the narrow measure of our own 
capacities. By observing of truth, you will command esteem. 
In preparing of his composition, he committed some errors. This 
style may be more properly called the talking upon paper than 
writing. This was a betraying the trust reposed in him. He ex- 
pressed the pleasure he had in hearing of the philosopher. The 
middle station of life seems to be the most advantageously situated 
for gaining of wisdom. 



LESSON CXXXVIII. 
EXAMPLES ADAPTED TO RULE XVI. 

958. Whenever the sign to of the infinitive mode is expressed in an- 
swer to a question, in an assertion, or in approbation of what is affirm- 
ed, the verb should be expressed with it 5 or both should be under- 
stood. — 

He ought to respect his superiors. He ought to, says another. 
Inelegant, because the sign to of the infinitive mode is improper- 
ly used without its verb in what is affirmed of the first sentiment 
expressed (Repeat 958.) The affirmative is more elegantly ex- 
pressed by omitting the word to. The sentence would then read. 
He ought to respect his superiors. He ought. 

Ought I to answer my friend's letter ? I ought to. Ought you 
not to have written sooner ? I- ought to. This new scholar ought 
to study better . He ought to. He ought to cultivate grateful 
emotions. He ought to. He worked as hard a? he was able to, 

22 
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959. In epistolary communications, the sign of the infinitive mode if 
often improperly omitted.— 

Please pardon my iotrusion. Please excuse my son's absence, 
and dismiss him at eleven o'clock. Ought such measures be 
adopted ? Ought objecdons be raised against them ? Please for- 
ward me au answer immediately. Please write soon. 

960. All verbs expressive of hope, desire, intention, or command,mu8t 
invariablv be followed by the present, and not the perfect of the infini- 
tive. " Last week I intended to have written." It ought to be, " Last 
week I intended to write J' — Murray. 

961. The infinitive in the last example is used relatively j it refers to 



tute the participle, * I intended writing/ and all doubt respecting the 
more appropriate form is removed. — 

Noah would not have been permitted to have gone. I expect- 
ed to have visifed Richmond last month. I found my friend bet- 
ter than I expected to have found him. I intended to have called 
on him yesterJay. We have done no more than it was our duty 
to have done. They hoped to have seen me on my journey. I 
always intended to have rewai-ded my son according to his merit 
It was a pleasure to have received his approbation of my labors. 
It is long since I commanded him to have done it. The argu- 
ments were sufficient to have satisfied all who heard them. Prov* 
idence did not permit the reign of Julian to have been long and 
prosperous. It was impossible for those men to have prevented 
the accident. Sho is not now the persor whom they represented 
her to h'dve been. I saw him sooner than I expected to have seen 
him. 



LESSON CXXXIX. 
EXA.MPLES ADAPTED TO RULES XVII AND XVIIL 

Them being present, he would not express his opinion. Un- 
grrammatical, because the pronoun them is joined with the partici- 
ple being in the case absolute. By Rule XVIIL, * A noun or 
pronoun, joined with a participle, and governing no verb, is in the 
nominative case absolute.' Therefore, them should be they. The 
sentence should read. They being present, he would not express 
his opinion. 

Him^ having arrived, the meeting was organized. O thee young 
roan, vicious companions are a snare. Whose gray top shall trem- 
ble, him descending. Me being young, they treated me more 
tenderly. Thee only knowing the affair, we can go forward with- 
out interruption. 



LESSON CXL. 
EXAMPLES ADAPTED TO RULE XIX. 
I did not tfiink of its being him. Him should be he. By Rule 
XIX., « A noun or pronoun following a neuter or passive parti- 
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cipial noun is in the nominative case absolute, when the particip- 
ial noun is preceded by a noun or pronoun in the possessive case, 
either expressed or understood, referring to the same person or 
thing. 

He had no idea of its being them. They did not dream of its 
being thee. I had no intimation of its being thee. 



LESSON CXLI. 
GENERAL RULE OF SYNTAX. 

962. In the construction of sentences, the most appropriate words 
should be selected, and should be arranged in that order which will 
exhibit the sentiments expressed to the best advantage. A systematic, 
lucid, and correspondent construction should be carefully preserved 
throughout every sentence. — 

Promiscuous. 

He is more bold and active, but not so wise and studious as his 
companion. Faulty, because the words of this sentence are not 
arranged in that order which will render the comparison the most 
expressive, as required by the General Rule of Syntax. It 
should read. He is more bold and active than his companion, but 
not so wise and studious. — 

Sincerity is as valuable, and even more valuable, than know- 
ledge. I do not suppose that we Americans lack a genius, more 
than the rest of our neighbors. The greatest masters of critical 
learning differ among one another. No person was ever so per- 
plexed, or sustained the mortifications, as he has done to-day. 
The deaf man, whose ears were opened, and his tongue loosened, 
doubtless glorified the great Physician. ** O ! blest of Heaven, 
who not the languid songs of luxury, nor the gaudy spoils of 
pageant('a^ Honor can seduce to leave those ever blooming 
sweets." — Akenside. The fear of death, nor hope of life, could 
make him submit to a dishonest action. An elegant house and 
furniture* were irrecoverably lost. Avarice and cunning may 
acquire an estate, but avarice and cunning cannot gain friends. 
The people of this country possess a healthy climate and soil. 
They enjoy a free constitution and laws. This intelligence not 
only excited our hopes but fears also. That is a property most 
men have, or at least may attain. By these happy labors, they 
who sow and reap will rejoice together. 



LESSON CXLII. 

963. In the use of words which, in point of time relate to each other, a 
due regard to that relation should be observed. Listead of saying, * The 
Lord hath given and the Lord hath taken away,' we should say, ' The 
Lord goce and the Lord hath taken away.' Instead of ' I rtrnmibtr the 
family more than twenty years,' it should be, ' I have remembwed the 
family more than twenty years.'— 3/tfrroy. — 

He that was dead, sat up. The next new year's day, T shall be 
at school three years. Ye will not come unto me, that ye might 
have life. I have been at Washington a year, and seen the pre- 

a Pro. pftd'junt. 
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«ident last Summer. After we visited Norfolk, we returned 
home. Abner will earn his wages, when his service is com- 
pleted. Be that as it will, he cannot justify his conduct. I 
should be obliged to him, if he will grant my request. I have 
compassion on the multitude, because they continue with me now 
Hiree days. They maintained that Scripture conclusion, * that all 
mankind rise from one head.* When the morning was come, they 
departed. From the little conversation I had with him, he ap- 
peared to have been a man of letters. His sea sickness was so 
great, that I feared he would have died before our arrival. To he 
censured by him would have been ungenerous. I shall finish my 
•chool by the first January. It required so much care, that I 
thought I should have lost it before I reached home. It would 
have afibrded me great pleasure, to receive his approbation at an 
earlier period ; but to receive it at all, reflected credit upon me. 
He would have assisted one of his friends, if he could do it with- 
out injuring the other ; but as that could not have been done, he 
avoided all interference. 

491. 
What did you say his name (is) was ? What did you say was 
the capital of Alabama? A stranger to the poem would npt 
easily discover that this was verse. — Murray's Gram. The doc- 
tor, in his lecture, said that fever always produced thirst. An 
ancient proverb declares, that virtue was its own reward. This 
is a good way to work sums. I should think it was. They forgot 
that animation was its essential characteristic. The alchemists 
supposed that all bodies were composed of salt, sulphur, and mer- 
cury. — Enc. If I should ask, whether ice and water were two 
distinct species of things. — Locke. He said that five and six 
were eleven. Is the word as an adverb ? I should think it was. 
If one half of a school attended constantly, while the others ab- 
sented themselves occasionally, what influence would the con- 
stancy and punctuality of the former have on the latter.' Are we 
to blame, if we do as well as we know how ? We earnest/y de- 
sire that the Lord might bless us. A man is risen to pursue thee. 
A deep sleep was fallen upon them. How are the mig;hty fallen, 
and the weapons of war perished ! After the messengers were 
departed, they came up out of the well. Anguish is come upon 
me. The sun went not down, when they were come to the hill 
of Ammah. It was told Saul that David was escaped from Kei'- 
Ifth.— 5ift/e. 



LESSON CXLIII. 

964. The auxiliary have, in the perfect tense of the subjunctive mode. 
it by some writers improperly used instea<l of hast and has.-^Murray. 

9o6. In the second person, solemn style, the termination st should 
always be added to luid of the pluperfect, and t should take the place of 
the second / of the future tenses. — 

If thou have determined, we must submit. Though thou will 
not confess, we have proof of thy tcuilt. Unless he have reform- 
ed, we cannot recommend him. Thoujch he have proved his act, 
be is too generous to exact it. If thou had succeeded, perhaps 
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thou wouldst not be the happier for it. If thou gave liberally, 
thou wilt receive a liberal reward. Though thou did injure him, 
he harbors no resentment. He enlarged on those dangers, that 
thou might avoid them. If thou would advance in knowledge, be 
diligent. If thou could convince him, he would be satisfied. Un- 
less thou should make a timely retreat, the enemy will overcome 
thee. 

966. As far a$ is often used where some other word would be more 
appropriate 5 as, Peter journeyed as far as Plymouth. We can with 
equal propriety say that he journeyed as far as Plymouth, even if he 
went in an opposite direction. Peter journeyed that far which Plym- 
outh is. He journeyed as many miles as Plymouth is from the place 
which he left. It would be better to say, he journeyed to Plymouth, 
As far as is sometimes used, where so far as would be more appropriate. 

As far as I am able to judge, the book is well written. Amos 
went as far as Washington the first day. I have been as far north 
of Boston as Haverhill. I extended my researches as far as the 
Rocky Mountains. I went as far as Gilmanton. 



LESSON CXLIV. 

The superscription is well wrote. Ffve goes into twenty, four 
times. The wheat cost as much dollars as fiv^ goes in twenty. 
Five goes in twenty, four times. What I see, that will I tell 
thee.— ^t&/e. Three days agone, I fell sick.— 1 Sam. 30, 13. 
The days were not expired. When Ha'shai was come unto Ab- 
salom, Absalom spake unto him. — Bible, ** They felt very un- 
kindly towards each other." Who do I sing like ? He haves a 
great many blessings. Participles refers to nouns or pronouns. 
We can improve our time, if we are a mind to. This man was ac- 
customed to work to hard. Every pleasure and every enjoyment 
may take to themselves wings, and fly away. This construction 
sounds rather harshly. — Murray. Bad books makes superficial 
scholars. Ignorant parents oftentimes delights in finding fault 
with their instructors. Conceited pretenders ridicules all improve- ' 
ments in teaching. The conservatives in education evinces a 
want of candor, and a repugnance to investigation. Look for the 
two first figures in the left or right hand column ; against the two 
first fieures, and under the third will be the logarithm. Find the 
logarithm of the three first figures as before taught. — FlinVs Stur, 



LESSON CXLV. 

What think you of my horse running to-day ? A body or assem- 
bly of men, who make laws, is styled a legislature. There is a 
legislature too in every state, who make laws for that state, but 
not for other states. This inequality arises from the orbit of the 
earth being an ellipsis. Who is he like ? Who does he resem- 
ble ? I thought I would let the sleigh remain while morning. I 
I will get them two pages. Who wrote the notice ? Me. I don't 
care nothing about it. I extended my walk as far as I was a mind 
to. What do you multiply the numerator by ? What do you 
divide the product by ? Among the most Important republican 
22* 
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Tirtues, are economy or frugality. I cannot see as well as \ wafit 
to. Add that to your False Syntax, if you are a raind to. I had 
not rather have g:one. Must thee leave for home immediately ? 
This man knows hardly that temperance is a virtue. Was it thee 
that gave the information ? My father used to give my brother 
and 1 spelling lessons. Every letter and every syllable should 
have their proper sound. Both you and your friend have not 
consulted their interest. I intended to have wrote to you sooner. 
Persons of an uncultivated taste do not wish to talk correct. He 
had better mind his own business. Like as a father pitietb his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.— Pa. 103, 18. 
You had better write immediately. I had as lives do the errand 
as not. You had ought to use good grammar,* I thought you 
was never coming home. 



LESSON CXLVI. 

Who betrayed her companion } Not me. They can perform 
the duty better than me. The penmanship was better executed 
by his brother than he. We adore the Divine Being, he who is 
from eternity to eternity. David saw that Saul was come. I 
seen my friends yesterday. I have been taughting school. Let 
us exult in hope, that all shall yet be well. — Beattie. From 
thence they sailed to Cyprus. Magnificence and splendor is not 
always indicative of wealth. Ignorant persons is often envious. 
The sources of intellectual enjoyment is numerous and innumera- 
ble. The rude sports of the thoughtless indicates a want of re- 
fined sympathy. Much learning show how little mortals knows. 
Great events often springs from little causes. Temperate persons 
is healthy and often wealthy. A circle or square are the same 
in idea. — Locke. But whiteness or redness are not in the por- 
phyry. — Id. Neither of them (Tillotson and Tempip) are re- 
markable for precision. — Blair, Busy bees drives away idle 
drones. I see many persons pass yesterday. He done as well as 
any of them. No part of the state are more beautiful. Stephen 
travelled as far as Ph6-nl'ce and Cyprus. — Acts 11, 19. Virtue 
can't err. The drunkard wo*n*t reform. Twenty sheep were 
pent up in the fold. By these attainments, are the master hon- 
ored, and the scholars are encouraged. An army present a pain- 
ful sight to a feeling mind. On these causes, depend human 
happiness or misery. What kind of a noun is river? — R. C. 
Smith. I will wait while to-morrow. The fruit was carried in 
the cellar. Peter walked from the road in the house. Four boys 
divided 12 oranges equally between them. I will not go without 
you do. You had ought to be more careful. 



LESSON CXLVII. 

I have wrote a letter this evening. Virtuous habits cannot be 
acquired to soon. A humble man will be respected. He only 
spoke one word. The man was hung. He hadn't ought to go. 
She said how that she would write. Where are you going f 
Who did you speak to } Says I. Says you. The book lays on 
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the table. The boy is laying down. I meant to have Iain the 
subject before you. He is one of my acquaintance. 1 have eat 
heartily. He knows nothing on it. Gire me them pens. The 
Supreme Being is the most wisest, the most powerfulest, and the 
most best of beings. In reading rerse, every appearance of sing- 
song and tone must be carefully guarded against. Those sort of 
favors did real injury, under the appearance of kindness. Avoid 
drunkenness; it impairs mind. The court who countenances 
such manners, should be exemplary. Who did they appoint to 
fill the office ? Take care that thou breakest not the established 
rules. Ridicule is the weapon made use of there. Five is intd 
forty-eight goes nine times, and three over. There is no man 
that is taken so much notice of. Who is most concerned to know 
Hebrew, a minister or a lawyer ? I have got my letters wrote. 
He was the most ablest monarch of his time. What more can we 
reasonably look for in this vain and uncertain world ? Suspecting 
not only we, but they also, I avoided all intercourse. 



LESSON CXLVIII. 

TAUTOLOGY. 

967. Words should not be used whose meaning is 
implied in some preceding word ; a needless repetition of 
the same meaning in different words, is called tautology, 

968. To pursue y or to follow, means to go after ; there- 
fore, to pursue afters or to follow after, is wrong. To 
enter means to go in, or to come in ; therefore we should 
not say, enter in. 

969. Re in composition means hack or again. To 
revive means to bring to life again. To return, to go^ 
or to come hack; to go or to come again. Therefore we 
should not say, revive again, return hack, return again, 
return back again, 

970. It is improper to use up in connection with the 
verbs raise and rise ; and down, with the verbs fell and 
fall. The word together should not be used with con-- 
verse, gather, or collect. To converse means to talk to* 
gethcr ; to gatlier, or to collect, to bring together, 

971. The active voice should not be used for the pas- 
sire; as,. I have work to do ; a house to sell, to let, in- 
stead of to be done, to be sold, to be let. The word con* 
temporary is preferable to cotemporary. Con is used 
when the next word begins with a consonant ; co, when 
it begins with a vowel ; as, coequal. Except co-partner, 

972. The word without should not be used instead of 
unless. Without is invariably a preposition ; but it is 
never a conjunction. 
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PART FIFTH. 

PROSODY. 



CHAPTER I. 

1. Prosody explains the principles of punctuation, enunciation, Sg- 
ores , and yersification. 

2. Punctuation is the art of assigning to sentences their appropriate 
points or stops. 

3. The points or stops which mark the general divisions of a sentence 
are, the comma, the semicolon, the period or full stop, the dash, the 
question point, and the exclamation point. 

4. The comma denotes the shortest pause used to mark the divisions 
of a sentence. 

RULE I. 

5. Short simple sentences admit no pause except a period at the 
end; as, «« Veracity is a regard for truth." Slander is beneath 
the dignity of a gentleman. 

RULE IL 

6. When the nominative is at some distance from the verb, and 
when the subject of a verb is a sentential noun, there should be a 
comma immediately before the verb ; as, " The cultivation of the 
mind in serious pursuits, tends to refine the sentiments without 
debilitating the character.*' " That the holy Scriptures plainly 
inculcate obedience to parents as a command, cannot be denied." 

RULE in. 

7. When compound pronouns govern two verbs, a comma should 
be inserted before the latter verb, — also before the verb which 
the antecedent to a relative pronoun governs ; as, " Whoev- 
er likes to be much alone, is of a solitary turn." " Whatever is 
much read, will be, much criticised.*' " What is usually done, m 
done regularly by one or many." " The man who commits com- 
mon faults, should not be precluded from common indulgence." 

RULE IV. 

8. " When three or more words of the same kind are closely 
connected, they must all be separated by commas ; as, « The huS' 
band, wife, and children suffer extremely." <* He, you, and I 
have our parts assigned us." " The most innocent pleasures are 
the sweetest, the most rational, the most affecting, and the most 
lasting.** ** In a letter, we may advise, exhort, comfort, request^ 
and discuss.** " Success depends on actins; prudently, steadily, 
and vigorously in whatever we undertake." — B. Oreenleqf^s 
Punctuation. 

RULE V. 

9. If words are connected in pairs, the pairs only are to be sepa- 
rated ; as, " Truth is /air and artless, simple and sincere, uniform 
and consistent.** " My hopes o-ad fears, joys and sorrows, cen- 
tre in you." — Id. 

RULE VI. 

10. When a conjunction is understood between two or more 
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words of the Barae part of speech, or between connected adjuncts, 
the place should be supplied with a comma ; as, ** Washington 
was a prudent, enterprising, persevering general." ** Knowledge 
strengthens, expands, elevates the mind.*' " The miseries of pov- 
erty, of sickness, of captivity, would, without hope, be insupport- 
*Dle.'* — Rambler, " Reason, virtue, answer one great aim." 
RULE VII. 

11. When two simple sentences are connected by conjunctions 
or connective adverbs, such as \f, though, unless, when, as, and 
the like, they should be separated by a comma; as, ^^JVhen we 
make a choice, we express a preference." " Jis ye have received 
Christ, «o walk ye in him." " Unless the Lord had been my help, 
my soul had almost dwelt in silence." " If his son ask bread, will 
he give him a stone ?" *< Though he understand, he will not an- 
swer." — Bible. " Had not a parentis arm supported you, you 
must have fallen to the earth and perished." — Channing, 

RULE VIII. 

12. Two words of the same parts of speech closely connected 
by a conjunction, are not separated by a comma ; as, <* False hopes 
and false terrors are equally to be avoided." — Johnson, *' Poet- 
ry pleases and instructs,^* 

RULE IX. 

13. Two words placed in opposition to each other, or, when con- 
nected, they are accompanied by adjuncts, are separated by a com- 
ma ; as, ** Many men mistake the love, for the practice of virtue." 
«* Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull." " Many 
things are becoming, * but one thing is needful.* " — H, More, 
•* Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile." — 
Bible. 

RULE X. 

14. Nouns in apposition, when accompanied by an adjunct, must 
be separated by a comma ; as, << Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, 
was a distinguished missionary." Two words in apposition, not ac- 
companied by an adjunct, are not separated by a comma ; as, " Pro- 
fessor Ware is a firm advocate for temperance." <* The apostle 
John did not suffer martyrdom." ** Ye men of Israel." **3%«y 
themselves.** " They call him master." " The river Hudson.** 

RULE XI. 

15. The simple members of a compound sentence of a depen- 
dent construction, whether on adjectives, verbs, participles, pro- 
nouns, or other parts of speech ; and adjuncts apart from the words 
to which they belong, are separated by commas; as, ** Without 
intelligence, man is not social ; he is only gregarious." " Wit, like 
every other power, has its boundaries." ** Words, being arbitra- 
ry, must owe their power to association." " Whatever be the mo- 
tive of insult, it is always best to overlook it." — Johnson. " Hav 
ing finished his business, he returned home." ** Knowing him to 
be my superior, I submitted." ** Flattered and applauded, he 
became vain." " Destitute of proper information, he declined 
expressing an opinion." 

RULE XII. 

16. The case absolute, the infinitive mode absolute, coropella- 
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tiyes,(a^ and sentences introduced by the verb say^ are separated 
'rom the rest of the sentence by commas ; as, " Virtue triumph- 
ing, man may rejoice." " To conclude, the exercise of parsing 
may be made interesting, by interspersing various questions rela- 
tive to the meaning of words and sentences.** " My son, give me 
thy heart." " Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer." *♦ Envy, sayu 
Dr. Johnson, is, above all other vices, inconsistent with the char- 
acter of a social being, because it sacrifices truth and kindness to 
very weak temptations.** 

RULE XIII. 

17. When a verb is understood, a comma is usually inserted ; as, 
*« Homer was the greater genius ; Virgil, the better artist." — 
Porter't Anal, " From law arises security ; from security, cu- 
riosity ; from curiosity, knowledge." 

RULE XIV. 

18. Relative pronouns in the nominative or objective case, are 
preceded by commas, when the clause which the relative con- 
nects ends a sentence ; as, « Sweetness of temper is a quality, 
which reflects a lustre on every accomplishment." — B. Green,' 
leaf, " Self denial is the sacrifice, which virtue must make.*' 
The comma is omitted before the relative, when the verb which 
the antecedent governs, follows the relative clause ; as, ** He that 
suffers by imposture, has too often his virtue more impaired than 
his fortune.'* — Johnson, 

RULE XV. 

19. When a preposition is followed by a relative pronoun, a 
comma should be placed before the preposition ; as, " Make no 
friendship witli any, on whose veracity you cannot depend.*' "Po- 
liteness is the art of making those persons easy, with whom we 
converse." — B, Greenleaf. 

RULE XVI. 

20. Verbal and sentential nouns, when represented by the in- 
ceptive pronoun it, and verbal nouns following a finite verb, which, 
by transposition, might be made to govern the finite verb, are 
preceded by commas ; as, "/it will not take much time to deline- 
ate the character of a man of integrity." — Blair, " It cannot be 
shown, that religious teachers cannot be supported without 
legislative aid.** — Wayland, "The most obvious remedy is, 
to withdraw from all associations.'* 

RULE XVII. 

21. The word as before an example for illustration is followed 
by a comma ; adverbial phrases and the words however, hence, 
first, secondly, formerly, lastly, finally, and others of similar im- 
port, are generally separated from the context by a comma ; as, 
*« It is, however, the task of criticism, to establish principles.*' 
" Remember thy first and best friend; formerly, the supporter of 
thy infancy; now, the guardian of thy youth." "Finally, I 
shall only repeat what has been often justly said." — Murray, 

a Compellatives, — ^words of the secoDd person in the nominative case inde- 
pendent. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

SEMICOLON. 

S2. The semicolon is used for dividing a compound sentence into 
two or more parts, not so closely connected as those which are sepa- 
rated by a comma. — Murray. 

RULE I. 

23. Two or more simple sentences, each having a finite verb 
and a nominative case expressed, may be separated by a semico- 
lon ; as, ** The term insurrection is general ; it is used in a good 
or bad sense, according to the nature of the power asainst which 
one rises up ; sedition and rebellion are more specific ; they are 
always taken in the bad sense of unhallowed opposition to lawful 
authority.*' — Crabb, 

RULE II. 

24. General divisions, each separated into smaller ones by com- 
mas, are marked by a semicolon ; as, " The signs of the present 
tense of the potential mode, are may, can, must; of the imper- 
fect, might, could, would, and should; of the perfect, may have, 
can have, must have ; of the pluperfect, might have, could have, 
would have, should have.*' 

RULE III. 

25. Simple sentences which are short, and which are sufficiently 
independent to be closed with a period, may be separated by a 
semicolon ; as, ** A friend cannot be known in prosperity ; an en- 
emy cannot be hid in adversity." ** Straws swim upon the sur- 
face ; but pearls lie at the bottom.'* 

RULE IV. 

26. The semicolon is used before the word as, when an exam- 
ple or quotation is introduced, and when any instructive senti- 
ment is uttered ; as, ** The Scriptures give us an amiable repre- 
lentation of the Deity in these words ; * God is love.' *' 

RULE V. 

27. The conjunction /or is generally preceded by a semicolon ; 
as, «* Blessed are the peacemakers ; for they shall be called the 
children of God." " Do not flatter yourself with the hope of 
perfect happiness ; for there is no such thing in the world.'* 

RULE VI. 

28. Several members of a compound sentence, having a gene- 
ral dependence by means of a pronoun, may be separated by a 
semicolon; as," Wisdom hath builded her house; she hath hewn 
out her seven pillars ; she hath killed her beasts ; she hath min- 
gled her wine ; she hath also furnished her table." — Proverbs, 

RULE VII. 

29. When words of synonymous meaning require a longer pause 
than a comma, a semicolon may be used, or a comma and a dash ; 
as, ** Verbs have dix tenses ; the present, the imperfect, the per- 
fect, the pluperfect, the ftiture, and the future perfect." « Nouns 
have three cases, — the nominative, the possessive, and the objec- 
tive." 

COLON. 
80. " The colon is of little use ; the difference between the co- 
lon and semicolon is so small, that the two pauses are frequently 
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confounded, as may be seen in our present version of the Pro* 
verbs. It is said that a colon should be placed before a quotation ; 
but I consider the use of the semicolon preferable. 1 conceive 
the colon might be rejected without injury to the perspicuity of 
sentences, and punctuation very much simplified by substituting 
the semicolon and the full point." — Dr. Webster, 
PERIOD. 

SI. The period or full stop denotes the end of a complete sentence. 
It closes the end of a verse, stanza, paragraph, section, lesson, chapter, 
or division of a sabject. 

32. The period is used after initialsC^^ or abbreviations, which stand 
for whole words ; as, P. S. stand for the two Latin words post scriptum, 
•—meaning e^Ur writing, denoting something written afterwards. Do. 
is abbreviated for tlie Italian word ditto; Va. for Virginia. 
QUESTION POINT. 

83. A question point is used at the end of an interrogative sen- 
tence. This pause is generally longer than that of ^ period. 

84. All questions, whether directed to another or to one's self^ 
should end with a question point ; as, " Who is the Lord ?" 
" Who adorned the heavens with such exquisite beauty ?" " Is 
this a mother's love ?" — Montgomery. 

86. Two or more questions closely connected, may be conveni- 
ently separated by a comma, and the question point only be sub- 
joined to the last ; as, ** Who is David, and who is the son of Jesse?" 

86. A question point should not be employed, in cases where it 
is only said a question has been asked, and where the words are 
not used as a question; " The Cyprians asked me, why I wiept.'*' 
The interrogative form would be, " The Cyprians said to me, 

« Why dost thou weep ?' " — Murray. 

EXCLAMATION POINT. 

87. The exclamation point is used after words or sentences that 
express a sudden or passionate emotion of the mind ; as, " Oh . 
bless the Lord, my soul !*' — Watts. <* Oh ! for a closer walk witb 
God!" — Cvwper. come! loud anthems let us sing.' — Tate 
and Brady. 

Oh turn ! great Ruler of the skies. 

Turn from my sin thy searching eyes! — Bdbcoch 

Hark ! what mean those holy voices. 

Sweetly sounding through the skies ? 
Lo ! the angelic host rejoices ! 

Heavenly hallelujahs rise ! — Cawood. ^ 
8$. Interrogative sentences, expressing strong mental emotion 
should be followed by an exclamation point; as, " What conde 
scension !" ** What is more amiable than virtue !" " Who cslu 
sufficiently express the goodness of our Creator!" 
DASH. 
89. The dash is used where a sentence breaks off abruptly, 
where the pauses are of indefinite length, and where neither « 
comma nor a semicolon can be so appropriately used. 

b An inUUd is the first letter only of a word ; as, G. W. are the initials for 
Oeorge WaahingUm. To ahhreviate is to shttrtm. An abbreviation is a BkorUm* 
iltgt-^one or mote letters standing for a whole word. 
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40. Any sudden turn or unexpected change in the sentiment, 
or any word upon which it is necessary to dwell or pause longer 
than at a comma or semicolon, should be followed by a dash ; as, 
«• If thou art he, so much respected once — but oh ! how fallen !" 

" Impatience hence be far — and far be pride. 
Be piety my comfort — Faith my guide.*' 
Here lies the great — False marble, where .' 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here. — Young. 

41. A dash after a comma or a semicolon lengthens the pause 
one half; after a period, question, or exclamation point, it denotes 
a change of the subject. 

42. A comma and a dash are frequently used instead of a paren- 
thesis ; as, ** Every planet, — as the Creator has made nothing in 
vain, — is most probably inhabited." 

PARENTHESIS. 

43. The parenthesis includes some useful remark introduced 
into the body of a sentence, which may be omitted without injur- 
ing the grammatical construction ; as, ** Enow ye not, brethren, 
ffor I speak to them that know the law,) how that the law hath 
dominion over a man as long as he liveth ?*' — St, Paul. 

'* Know this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below." — Pope. 

44. The parenthesis is used to include a word or sentence fur- 
nished by an annotator, and intended to supply some useful hint 
for illustration, or some supposed deficiency ; as, 

*< Where now (are) the solemn shade. 

Verdure and bloom where many branches meet ?" — Bryant. 
OTHER CHARACTERS USED. 

45. The apostrophe, which is a comma placed over a word, it 
used to point out the possessive case of nouns, or the suppression 
of one or more letters in a word ; as. The boys* handkerchief; tho 
ladies* gowns; ne'er for never; His for it is,- tho* for though. 

46. A hyphen is a short dash. The hyphen is used to join the 
simple parts of a compound word ; as, short-sighted, sing-song^ 
three-leaved. It is also used when one part of a word, which is 
divided, is written or printed at the end of a line, and the other 
part begins the next line. The hyphen should be placed at the 
end of the first line, and not at the beginning of the second. 

47. A caret is an inverted a placed under a word. Caret means 
it it wanting ; the caret tells where letters, words, or sentences 
that have been left out by mistake, should be inserted. 

48. The quotation marks point out words, phrases, or sentences 
taken from another author. Double or single inverted commas 
are placed before a quotation ; and direct ones are placed after it. 
A quotation within a quotation may be set off by single quotation 
marks. 

49. (IT) The paragraph denotes the beginning of a new sub- 
ject, and is principally used in the Bible. The general divisions 
of a composition are called paragraphs. 

50. (IP') The index directs the observer's attention to some- 
thing very important or remarkable. 

51. {^^^^^) The brace unites a triplet, or connects words of the 
same import or general relation. 

23 
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52. (••) Til.' 'i/ceietfi*, placed over one of two vowels, shows 
that they should form distiDct syllables. 

53. (-) The macron distinguishes a long syllable ', as, nitre. 

54. \J) The breve distinguishes a short syllable ; as, m&nner. 

55. (A) The circumflex usually distinguishes the broad sound; 
as, ecldt. 

56. ( ' ) The acitte accent points to the left hand ; as infanfey. 
The grave accent points to the right ; as in f^vor. 

57. ( — ) or (*****) The ellipsis shows the omission of some 
letters, or the suppression of some words or sentences from tho 
general connection. 

5S. Stars, obelisks, parallel lines, numerals, and letters of the 
alphabet, are used to refer the reader to the bottom oCthe pa^e. 



CHAPTER III. 

Examples to be punctuated. Promiscuous. 
The word namely is preceded by a semicolon or a comma and 
a dash and is followed by a comma. Capt Cook circumnavigated 
the world Polynesia means many islands A perfidious^'aj friend 
is dangerous a cold friend is useless a zealous friend alone is wor- 
thy of our contidence Incognito says Dr Webster is an adverb 
and means in concealment — in a disguise of the real person. 
Hermeneutics is the art of finding the meaning of an author's 
words and phrases and of explaining it to others. A dilettante^'d^ 
says Burke is one who delights in promoting science or the fine 
arts. Three nouns end with ly namely ally anomaly and con- 
tumely. Frost and suns water and air equally promote the 
growth of plants. — Dr. Good. Wit and dulness genius and idiot- 
ism run in direct streams from generation to generation. — Id, 
Whatever is incompatible with the highest dignity of our nature 
should indeed be excluded from our conversation. — Hawkesworth 
Let usefulness and beneficence not ostentation and vanity direct 
the train of your pursuits. Benjamin West once president o{the 
royal academy in London a native of Springfield Pennsylvania was 
an American by birth. His father John West was a member of 
the Society of Friends. As not every instance of similitude can 
be considered as a proof of imitation, so not every imitation ought 
to be considered as a plagiarism — Rambler No people can be great 
who have ceased to be virtuous Johnson Women are always 
ihost observed when they seem themselves least to observe Rani' 
bier The instructor by continued effort and useful discipline 
qualifies his pupil for future usefulness. A simple sentence how- 
ever when it is a long one and ttie nominative case is accompanied 
with inseparable adjuncts, may admit of a pause immediately be- 
fore the verb Murray. When participles are followed by some- 
thing that depends upon them they are generally separated from 
the rest of the sentence by a comma Id When a conjunction it 
divided by a phrase or sentence from the verb to which it belongs 
such intervening phrase or sentence has usually a comma at each 

a Pro. per-ftd/y«8. b Pro. dil-et^ante. 
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extremity Compellatives have commas after them and with their 
adjuncts are preceded and followed by commas when not at the 
beginning or end of sentences The word provided when it 
refers to the following sentence joined with it in the case abso- 
lute is precedeil by a comma USA are abbreviations for United 
States of America. Ms and Mass are abbreviations for Massa- 
chusetts. Pa and Penn are abbreviations for Pennsylvania. That 
every day has its pains and sorrows is universally experienced, 
and ahuost universally confessed. He that cannot live well to- 
day says the poet Martial will be less qualified to live well to- 
morrow He who tells you the faults of others intends to tell 
others your faults. Obey promptly that you may learn to deserve 
to command Without application the finest talents are worthless 
and with it the humblest are valuable. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The numerical figures 1234567890 were first conveyed to 
Europe by the Arabians who obtained them from the Indians about 
the year 900 The Roman numerals MD C L X V I have been used 
throughout Europe for many centuries The art of dyeing in its 
limited sense consists in communicating some permanent color to 
articles used in clothing Bk. Fine Arts, Gilford April 1 1836 
Sandbornton Sept 4 1839 New London N. H Feb. 27 1839 Na- 
than Lord D D Pres of D College. Rev Francis Brown Hano- 
ver New Hampshire. The tomb had this motto inscribed upor 
It memento mori A treaty of peace was ratified with Englant 
Feb 17 1816. George Washington died Dec 14 1799 John Adamr 
and Thomas Jefierson died July 4 1826 James Monroe diee 
July 4 1831 James Madison died June 28 1836 The United 
States of America have had ten Presidents namely George Wash- 
ington John Adams Thomas Jefferson James Madison James 
Monroe John Quincy Adams Andrew Jackson Martin Van Buren 
William Henry Harrison and John Tyler There have been ten 
Vice Presidents namely John Adams Thomas Jefierson Aaron 
Burr George Clinton Elbridge Gerry Daniel D Tompkins John 
C Calhoun Martin Van Buren Richard M Johnson and John Ty- 
ler Providence and prudence are both derived from the verb to 
provide but the former expresses the particular act of providing 
the latter is the habit of providing Crabbe It should be a gene- 
ral rule never to utter any thing in conversation which would 
justly dishonor us if it should be reported to the world 



CHAPTER V. 

An upright minister asks what recommends a man a cormpt 
minister who Pride like the magnet points to one object self but 
unlike the magnet it has no attractive pole but at all points repels 
Gaming is the child of avarice but the parent of prodigality All 
who have been great and good without Christianity would have 
been much better and greater with it Corruption is like a ball 
of snow when once set a rolling it must increase If you want 
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enemies excel others if you want friends let others excel you 
If an author writes better than his contemporaries they will term 
liim a plagiarist if as well a pretender but if worse he may 
stand some chance of commendation Contemporaries appreciate 
the man rather than the merit but posterity will regard the 
merit rather than the man Those illustrious men who like 
torches have consumed themselves in order to enlighten others 
have often lived unrewarded and died unlamented The great- 
est friend of truth is Time her greatest enemy is Prejudice, and 
her constant companion is Humility The keenest abuse of 
our enemies will not hurt us so much in the estimation of the 
discerning as the injudicious praise of our friends \ The envious 
praise only that which they can surpass but that which sur- 
passes them they censure Envy if surrounded by the bright- 
ness of another's prosperity like the scorpion confined within a 
circle of fire will sting itself to death Some men of a secluded 
and studious life have sent forth from their closet or their cloister 
rays of intellectual light that have agitated courts and revolution- 
ized kingdoms like the moon that far removed from the ocean and 
shining upon it with a serene and sober light is the chief cause 
of all those ebbings and flowings which incessantly disturb that 
world of waters Lacon My son help thy father in his age and 
grieve him not as long as he liveth If his understanding fail have 
patience with him and despise him not when thou art in thy full 
strength Dishonor not a man in his old age for even some of us 
wax old There is nothing more unworthy the dignity of hu- 
man nature than to insult the calamities of the unfortunate—- 
Sk Book Hail is formed fi*om rain congealed in its descent by 
the coolness of the atmosphere Id There are eleven primary 
planets in the solar system namely Mercury Venus Earth Mam 
Vesta Juno Ceres Pallas Jupiter Saturn and Herschel The apos- 
tles Peter and Paul were crucified by Nero a Roman emperor in 
the year sixty-seven Glass windows began to be used in England 
in private houses the year one thousand one hundred and eighty- 
Roger Bacon invented gunpowder A D one thousand two hundred 
and eighty America was discovered by Christopher Columbus 
a native of Genoa the twenty-third day of Oct A Done thousand 
four hundred and ninety-two Printing was invented A D one 
thousand four hundred and forty-four 



CHAPTER VI. 

On me when dunces are satiric The flesh of rams I will not prize 

I take it for a panegyric Swift A contrite heart an humble thougbt 

The private path the secret acts of Are mine acceptable sacrifice Scott 

men When breezes are soft and skies are 
It noble far the noblest of their lives fair 

Pfifi* I steal an bour from study and care 

The noble wear disaster And hie me away to the woodland 
As an angel wears his wings scene 

To elevate and glorify MUnum When* wanders the stream with wa^ 
Our harps we left by Babel's streams ters of green 

The tyrant's jest, the Gentile's scorn As if the bright fringe of herbs on its 
No censer round our altar beams brink 

And mute are tirabr 1 trump and honi . Had given their stain to the ware tbtsf 
But thou hast said the blood of goat drinjc 
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And they whose meadows it miinnura 

through 
Have named the stream firom its own 

fair hue Bryant 

INTEGRITY. 
The man of pure and simple heart 
Through life disdains a double part 
He never needs the screen of lies 
His inward bosom to disguise Anon 

BEST USB OF RICHES 
When wealth to virtuous hands is 

given 
It blesses like the dews of heaven 
Like heaven it hears the orphans* 

cries 
And wipes the tears from widows* 

eyes Anon 

CHOICE OP FRIENDS 
Who friendship with a knave has 

made 
!« judged a partner in the trade 
>Tis thus that on the choice of friends 
Our good or evil name depends Covoper 

FOLLY OF ENVY 
Oan you discern another's mind 
Why is*t you envy Envy's blind 
Tell Envy when she would annoy 
That thousands want what you enjoy 
Anon 
IMPROVEMENT OP TIME 
Defer not till to-morrow to be wise 
To-morrow's sun to thee may never 

rise Young 
CENSORIOUSNESS REPROVED 
In other men we faults can spy 
And blame the mote that dims their 

eye 
Each little speck and blemish find 
To our own stronger errors blind 



Ere we remark another's sin 
Let our own conscience look within 
Anon 
WIT 
True wit is nature to advantage drets- 

ed 
What oft was thought but ne'er so 

well expressed 
Something whose truth convinced at 

sight we find 
That gives us back the image of our 

mind Pope 
*Tis hard to say if greater want of 

skUl 
Appear in writing or in judging ill 
But of ihe two less dangerous is the 

offence 
To tire our patience than mislead our 

sense 
Some few in that but numbers err in 

this 
Ten censure wrong for one who writes 

amiss Id 

THE MISER 
Unnumbered maladies his joints in- 
vade 
Lay siege to life and press the dire 

blockade 
But unextinguished avarice still re- 
mains 
And dreaded losses aggravate his pain 
He turns with anxious heart and crip 

pled hands 
His bonds of debts and mortgages of 

lands 
Or views his cofiers with suspicious 

eyes 
Unlocks his gold and counts it till he 

dies Dr Johnson 



Icrip- 



VERSIFICATION. 
CHAPTER I. 

1. Versification is the art of composing verse according to tne rules 
of metrical composition. 

QUANTITY. 

2. The quantity of a syllable is the length of time which is occupied 
in pronouncing it. Syllables, with regard to quantity, are considered 
eitner long or short. 

3. "A long syllable generally requires double the time of a short one 
in pronouncing it." — Murray, 

4. A verse is a line, consisting of a certain number of long and short 
syllables, disposed according to poetic rules. 

5. Verse is so called, because, when a line is ended, we turn back, 
and beffin a new line. 

6. Rhyme is the correspondence of sound between the last svUaUes 
of different lines. Blank verse has no rhyme. 

7. The parts into which verse is divided, are called feet. 

8. Scanning is the division of verses into the feet of which they are 
composed. 

9. All poetic feet consist of two or three syllables. 

10. The poetic feet which are most used in the English language, are 

23* 
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the Iambus, the Trochee, and the Anapaest. The adjectivet of ttieM 
are Iambic, Trochaic, and Anapajstic. ^^ ^ . . _^ , *u 

11. The Iambic foot consists of two syllables, the first $hort, and the 
■econd long. The breve ( - ) is used to denote a syllable short in quan- 
tity, and the hyphen, or macron, (-) one long in quantity. 

EXAMPLE OF IAMBICS. 
»Tl8 strange, th6 mIsSr shSuld his cares Employ 
Td gain tliose richSs hS <sln n5»er Snjoy.— Pope. 

12. The Trochee is a foot which consists of two syllables, the fint 
hmg, and the second short. 

EXAMPLE or TROCHAIC. YERSE. 

G5d la go6dn€88, wisdSm, powSr j 
Love him, praise him 6v6rm5re. — Pratt. 

13. The AnapjBst is a poetic, foot which consists of three syllable^ 
the first two short, and the last long. 

EXAMPLE OF ANAP^STIC VERSE. 

FrSm thS centrS &11 rdund t5 thi sea, 

I ftm lord of th« fdwl ftnd thS brute.— Cowper. 

14. Other poetic feet are occasionally used, such as the Dactyl, tha 
Spondee, the Pyrrhic, the Tribrach, and the Amphibrach. The adjec- 
tives of these are Dactylic, Spondaic, Pyrrhic, Tribrach tic, and An^hi- 
brachtic. ^ , ., . _ ^- 

15. The Dactyl is a poetic foot which consists of three syllables, tb« 
first long, and the last two short ; as, 

«* FHhn the Idw vlSasHres 5f tkUfdllSn n&t&re^ 

RUe we a iWjrAir," ^c. ^ ^ „ ui ' 

16. The Spondee is a poetic foot which consists of two long syllaolea, 
and may occupy any place in the line. 

EXAMPLE. 

*^ Load the tall Inlrk and launch into the main." 

" See the bold yduth strain up the threatening steep.^ 

17. The Pyrrhic has two short syllables. 

EXAMPLE. 

" Th&t 5n weak wings from far pursues your flight." 
« The dying gales that pant fip5n the trees."— ByrofU 

18. The Tribrach has three short syllables. 

EXAMPLE. 

Old ocean'' 8 gray arid meUinchdly toaste. — Bryant. 
13. The Amphibrach has three syllables, the first and the last shor^ 
and the middle one long. 

" 0*er m&ny HJrfzen, many Hfiery Jilp.** 



CHAPTER II. 

POETIC PAUSES. 
90. The pause at the end of a line in poetry, is called the po* 
etic pause, and, when no point is used, is nearly the length <k a 
cdntma. 

21. The pauses which divide the line into equal or unequal 
parts, are called caesural pauses ; the pause which takes place at 
the end of a line, is called the final or closing pause. 

22. The cms\ir2i(a) is commonly on the fourth, fifth or sixth 
•y liable of heroic verse. 

23. On the fourth syllable, or at the end of the second foot ; as. 
The silver eel" in shining volumes rolled, 

The yellow carp" in scales bedropped with a:old. 

24. On the fifth syllable, or in the middle of the third foot; as, 

a Pro. ae-za'rdk. Demi, hmtif and aem, mean haV. 
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Round brokeu columns'' clasping ivy twined. 
O'er heaps of ruin" stalked the stately hind. 

25. On the sixth syllable, or at the end of the third foot; as. 
Oh ! say what stranger cause" yet unexplored. 

Could make a gentle belle" reject a lord ? 

26. A line may be divided into three portions by csosuras. The 
jemi-pauses may be called demicesuras ', as, 

•« Glows' while he reads" but trembles' as he writes. 

Reason' is the card" but passion' is the gale. 

Hides' in the whirlwind" and directs' the storm."— Murray. 



CHAPTER HI. 

27. Metrical composition is called poetry. Poetry, whether in 
^j>rose or poetic form, is a speaking picture or representation of the 
ideas of the mind. 

28. The natural language of man, unrestricted by poetic meas- 
use, is called prose. 

29. The divisions of hymns and psalms which contain every 
variation of measure sung in any kind of metre, are called aian^ 
cos, and frequently, though improperly, verses. 

KINDS OF METRE. 

80. The kinds of metre in most general use, are long, short , 
common, hallelujah, and particular metres. 

31. When each line of a hymn has eight syllables, it is in long 
metre. 

82. When the third line of a stanza has eight syllables, and the 
rest have six syllables, the. hymn is in short metre. 

33. When the first and third lines of a stanza have eight sylla- 
bles, and the remaining two have six syllables, the hymn is in 
.common metre. 

84. When the first four lines have each six syllables, and the 
last four separated into couplets have each four syllables, or, in- 
•tead of the last four, two lines are in long metre, the hymn is in 
hallelujah metre. 

85. Stanzas in particular metre are of various kinds, and are 
not subject to any definable rules. 



CHAPTER IV. 
ENUNCIATION. 

1. Enunciation is the turt of vocal utterance; and embraces the prin- 
xiples of pronunciation and of elocution. 

2. Pronunciation relates to the utterance of words by articulation 
separately, and investigates the powers of the letters and the principles 
'Cir accent. 

3. The right pronunciation of words is called orthoHpy. 

4. Accent^ a> is a greater stress of voice laid on one syllable 
•in a word than on the rest ; as in the word confine', the accent is 
^n the seeond syllable ^n«. 

6. Every word of more than one syllable in the English lan- 
-S^^ge, has one of its syllables accented, except the word afmen*, 

^ For infoiBiatiQn rexpeeting the powers of the letters, see Orthograpby. 
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6. Most words of more than two syllables have a secondary 
accent : as in the words accessary and interesting y the primary 
accent is on the syllables ac and in, and the secondary accent is 
on sa and est. 

7. In trisyllables where the middle syllable is accented, there 
is no secondary accent ; as in the words Creator ^nd spectator. (b) 

8. Elocution relates to the articulation of words as they stand 
connected in sentences. 

9. Elocution explains the principles of emphasis, pauses, tones, 
and the inflections or bendings of the voice. 

EMPHASIS. 

10. Emphasis is a greater stress of voice on one word in a sen- 
tence than on the others. 

11. The ground work of emphasis is contrast; as, virtue puri- 
fies the mind ; — vice corrupts it. " Virtue and vice are in opposi- 
tion to each other, and are emphatical. 

12. In the enunciation of emphatic words, there should be a 
slight pause after them or their adjuncts; as, man is endowed 
with reason. The appropriate pause after man indicates the im- 
plied contrast between man and the rest of the animate creation. 

13. Emphasis frequently changes the accent; as, he is ascend- 
ing, while I am (descending. ** He shall increase, but I shall in- 
crease." In the words ascending, descending, increase, 2ind de- 
crease, the accent is changed from the second syllable to the first. 

PAUSES. 

14. Pauses in speaking or reading are a temporary cessation of 
the voice. 

15. There are two kinds of pauses, sentential and emphatic. 

16. Sentential pauses are those marked by the characters used 
in punctuation, such as the comma, period, and the like. 

17. Emphatic pauses are those made after words of expressed 
or implied emphasis. 

18. Pauses in reading should be adapted to the nature of the 
subject and the style of the composition. 

TONES. 

19. Tones are the modulations of the voice, or the variations of 
sound which are employed in expressing our sentiments. 

20. Tones affect not only sentences and paragraphs, but even 
the whole of a discourse. It is of the highest importance that 
they should be natural, because they constitute the beauty and 
harmony of expression. 

21. Monotony is a sameness of tone or sound, and is very offen- 
sive to an accomplished reader. 

22. A monotone is a single unvaried tone in the enunciation of 
several successive words, and oftentimes adds to the beauty and 
variety of expression ; as, Prais€ yg the Lord. Thou art the m&n. 
Blessing, and honor, and glory, and dominion, be to Him who slt- 
teth on the throne And to the Lamb forever.— Bible. 

INFLECTIONS. 
28. Inflections are the various modulations of the voice in 
speaking or reading. 

b The principles of orthoSpy and accent are clearly explained In Walker'a 
Critical Pronouncing Dictionuy. 
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24. When the voice ascends from a lower to a higher note or 
pitch of sound. It has the riting inflection ; as» Did you see your 
brother'? 

25. When the voice descends from a higher to a lower note or 
pitch of sound, it has the falling inflection ; as. Where did you 
find your brother^' 

26. When a question is asked with any of the interrogative 
Words hoWi who, whose, whom, which, what, when, whertt 
whence, why, wherefore, whither, or whether, the voice has the 
falling inflection ; ** and usually the rising inflection in reading 
a question beginning with ao«r6." 

27. The direct question, or that which admits the answer of yea 
or no, has the rising inflection, and the answer has the falling ; as. 
Are they Hebrews'? So am T. — Porter's Analysis. 

2d. The indirect question, or that which is not answered by yes 
or no, has the falling inflection, and its answer has the same ; as. 
Why do you prevaricated' — Id, 

29. When the disjunctive or connects words or clauses, it has 
the rising inflection before, and the falling after it ; as. Shall I 
come to you with a rod', or in loveV — Id, 

80. When the word or is conjunctive, or comes between mer# 
alternatives of the same meaning, it is preceded and followed by 
the same inflection ; as. Ought not virtue^, or marcU goodness • Uk 
shield us from the shafts of calumny'? 



CHAPTER V. 

FIGURES. 

1. A figure, in the science of grammar, is a departure from the conn 
mon form of words, from the established rules of syntactical construe* 
tion, of from the use of language according to its literal meaning. 

2. There are etymological, syntactical, and rhetoricsd figures. 

ETYMOLOGICAL FIGURES. 

3. An etymological figure is a departure from the common form of 
words. 

4. There are six etymological figures, — Apostrophe, Dieresif, 
Paragoge, Prosthesis, Syncope, and Syneresis. 

5 Apostrophe is the contraction of a word by the omission of 
one or more of its letters ; as, 'tis, tho*, obeyed, can't, wo'n't, and 
strengthening, for it is, though, obeyed, cannot, woll not, and 
strengthening. The comma used may also be called an apos» 
trophe, 

6. Diaeresis is the separation of two vowels, which might other- 
wise be taken for a diphthong ; as, atrial, xoclogy, 

7. Paragoge is the addition of an expletivefa^ letter or syllable 
at the end of a word ; as, deary for dear ; without en for without; 
agone for ago ; steepy for steep ; stilly for still. 

8. Prosthesis is the prefixing of an expletive letter or syllable 
to a word ; as, appay, apperil, appertinent, beloved, beknow^ 
and evacate, — instead of pay, peril, pertinent, loved, know, and 
taeate, 

a A word used to fiU space or fbr ornament.. 
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9. Syncope is the taking of one or more letters from the middle 
of a word ; as, has, hast, wilt y mightst, couldstyfnayat, last, in- 
stead of haves, havest, wiliest, mightest, eouldest, mayest, and 
latest, 

10. Synsresis is the compression of two syllables into one ; as, 
saved, instead ofsav^ed — confined, instead of con^n'ed. 

SYNTACTICAL FIGURES. 

11. A syntactical figure is a departure from the established rules of 
■yn tactical construction. 

12. There are eight syntactical figures, — Anomaly, Archaism, 
Ellipsis, Enallage, Idiom, Hyperbaton, Pleonasm, and Tmesis. 

13. An Anomaly is a departure from the general rules of lan- 
guage. The use of irregular verbs and adjectives for regular 
ones, is an anomaly. The plural form for the singular, as in the 
word news, and the irregular plurals, men, oxen, and swine, are 
anomalies, because they deviate from general rules. 

14. Archaism is the use of an ancient or obsolete word, phrase, 
or expression ; as, sitten for sat ; agone for ago ; holden for held. 

15. Ellipsis is the omission of words which must be supplied in 
parsing to complete the syntactical construction, but which are 
not absolutely necessary to explain the signification of what is 
expressed. See Ellipsis in Syntax, 767, &c. 

16. Enallage is the use of one part of speech for another, or one 
construction for another. Adjectives are used for adverbs ; as. 

Fainter, (more faintly,) at first. 
They, straggling, rise.— Thomson. 
** Weeds and flowers promiscuousQy) shoot.' 
The objective for the nominative ; as. 

Which when Beelzebub perceived, than whom(b) (who) 
Satan except, none higher sat. — Milton. 
One part of speech is used technically for another ; as. Whether 
the charmer sinner it or saint it.— Pope. If is an important 
word. Am is a verb. — JVutting. I have waited until now. 

In Burlesque, the nominative is sometimes used for the objec- 
tive; as. 

Then, lest with Greek he overrun ye. 
Procure the book for love or money. — Sw^. 
The Active is sometimes used for the Passive ; as, A house to 
et, — (to be let.) A farm to sell,— (to be sold.) One tense is 
sometimes used for another in poetry ; as. The sun has rose, (has 
risen.)— -5^10^. He should have /cW,— (fallen.) — Prior. Some 
disaster has befell, — (befallen.) — Gay. 

17. Hyperbaton is the inversion or transposition of words, or the 
placing of that word last which should be first. The preposition 
sometimes comes after its objective ; as, 

Salvation ! let the echo fly 

The spacious earth around. — Watts. 

The Muses fair, these peaceful shades among. 

With skilful fingers sweep the trembling stringa.'— Lloyd. 

h The use of tohom after than seems to be a solecism too palpable to be tole- 
tated. This phraseology is avoided by correct writers. The use of vko Ss pre- 
Ibrmble, as the nominative of personal pronouns is always used. 
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The objective frequently precedes the verb vphich governs it ; as. 
Intent the public debts to pay» 
Like prudent Fabius, by Aelay.— Swift, 
The gods these armies and this force employ.— Pope. 
JVhat say you now ? What comfort have we now i—Shaks, 
The predicate becomes Ihe subject, and the subject the predi- 
cate ; as, JVho art thou ? IVho am I?— Bible. Who are you ?— 
Shaks. It is /that wrote the letter. 

The relative frequently precedes its antecedent ; as. Whom ye 
ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you. — Bible, 

18. An Idiom,--from the French word idiome, or the Latin 
uftoma,— is a mode of expression peculiar to a language, and it 
may be an anomaly, or it may not be one ; as, It is our duty, to 
improve our time. The use of the inceptive pronoun it, instead 
of the regular construction, — To improve bur time is our duty, — 
is an idiom or idiomatic form of expression peculiar to the En- 
glish language, and to no other. 

19. Pleonasm or tautology is the use of a greater number of 
words than is necessary to express the meaning; as. The God of 
heaven, he will prosper us. Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort 
me. " They returned back again to the same city from whence 
they came forth." — Bible. 

The great, the gay, shall they partake 
The heaven that thou alone canst make ? — Cowper. 
My banks, they are furnished with bees. 
Whose murmur invites one to sleep. — Shenstone. 
Emphatic repetitions are occasionally admissible ; as, «* Love, 
and love only, is the loan for love." But unemphatic repetitions 
of words of the same import, are among the greatest faults -of 
written composition. 

20. Tmesis is the separation of the parts of a compound word 
by the insertion of a word between them ; as. On what objects 
Moever we fix our attention, every thing bespeaks the work of an 
Almighty hand. How affecting soever may be a death-bed scene, 
it is an infallible mirror of our own mortality. What is the ex- 
ceeding greatpess of his power to us-ward, who believe ? — Bible, 

RHETORICAL FIGURES. 
2L A rhetorical figure is a departure from the use of language ac- 
cordingto its literal meaning. 

22. Khetorical figures are usually called tropes. Trope is from the 
Greek word tr5-p6, which signifies a turning, and implies the turning of 
a word from its original signification. 

23. Tropes which exoress words difierent from their literal significa* 
tion, are called verbal tropes. 

24. Tropes which express words according to their literal meaning, 
bnt change the sentiment, are called sentimental tropes. 

26. The principal verbal tropes are Metaphor, Allegory, Me tonomy, 
Metalepsis, Synecdoche, Hyperbole, Irony, and Antonoraasia. 

26. A Metaphor is a comparison reduced to a single word ; or is a 
figure implying comparison without the signs of comparison ; as, " That 
man is a. fix," is a metaphor j but, ** That man is like a fox," is a com- 
parison. 

27. Metaphor is founded entirely on the supposed resemblance, which 
one object bears to another. 
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KXAUPLES. 

'* Thou art my rock and mv fortress." " Thy word is a lamp to mjr 
feet, and a light to my path. " I will be unto her a wall qf jbrt."—' 
Bible. Man ! thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear. — Byron. 

28. An Allegory is a metaphor which extends through successive 
■entences, and from which we are leH: to infer the meaning of the 
speaker or writer, by the resemblance of the secondary to the primary 
ODJect. It is a mental picture in words. 

in the eightieth Psalm, the Israelites are represented under the imago 
of a yine 5 as, " Thou hvist brought a vine out of Egypt ; thou hast cast 
oat the heathen, and planted it. Thou preparedst room before i£, and. 
didst cause it to take deep root ; and t^ ailed the land. The hills were 
covered with the shadow of it ; and the boughs thereqf were like the 
ffoodly cedars. She sent out her boughs into the sea, and Aer branches 
into the river. Why hast thou broken down her hedges, so that all they 
which do pass by the way. do pluck her ? The boar out of the wood 
doUi waste it, and the wild beast out of the field doth devour it. Re- 
turn, we beseech thee, O God of hosts, look down from heaven, and 
behold, and visit this vine." See Ezekiel, 17, 22—24. Parables, fables, 
and riddles, are a species of allegories. 

29. A Metonomy is the substituting the name of one thing for that of 
another to which it bears some relation ; as when the cause is put for 
the effect, — when the effect is put for the cause, — the container for 
what is contained, and sometimes the contained for the container, — and 
the sign for the thing signified ; as, * The scholar has read Cicero,' 
meaning his works or Orations ; here the cause is put for the effect* 
**Gray hairs should be respected ;" here the effect is put for the cause, 
gray hairs meaniujg old age. In the phrase, " the kettle boils,'' the name 
of Uie container is assumed for that of the thing contained. " To as- 
sume the sceptre," is an indication of kingly power , the sign being put* 
for the thing signified. 

30. A Mctalepsis is the continuation of a trope in one word through a 
succession of significations, or the union of two or more tropes of a 
different kind in one word, so that several intervening senses come be- 
tween the word expressed and the thing intended ; as, " In one Cesar, 
there are many Mariuses." Marius is put for any anribitious, turbulent 
man, and this, by a metonomy of the cause, for the ill effects of such a 
temper to the public — Bailey. Ehc. 

31. A Synecdoche is a figure in which a word is made to mean more 
or less than its literal signification ; as, 

1. When the whole is put for a part, or a part for the whole} as, we 
frequently use the head to indicate the whole person,-^the briny ioa«et 
for i^ ocean,-— the earth for any particular part of it. 

2. When the abstract noun is used instead of an adjective and tm 
article ; as, youth, beauty, and energy, for the young, the beauty, and 
the energetic. 

3. When the singular is put for the plural, or the plural for the sinoa- 
lar ; as, T%e soldier (all soldiers) should be loyal j the great waters for 
the sea or ocean. 

4. When the material is put for the thing made of it 5 as. This pine 
(house) protects us. 

32. An Hyperbole is a figure of speech which represents things more 
or less than tne truth, — to be much better or worse than they reuly are i 
as, ' As swift as the vdnd," — " as white as snow," and the customary 
form« of compliment, are extravagant hyperboles. 

33^ Irony is expressing ourselves contrary to what we mean : as, we 
sajr of a bad poet, he is a Milton,— of an ordinary grammarian, he is an 
Aristarchus. This figure often adds much to the force and beauty of 
expression. Elijah, uie prophet, challenges the priests of Baal to prove 
the tivth of their deity in the following pointed laiiguage;— " Elgah said. 
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Cry aloud, for he is a god ; either he is talking, or he is pursuins, or he 
is on a journey, or peradventure he slecpeth, and must be waked." 

Any thing said by way of bitter raillery, or in an insulting manner, 
IS called Sarcasm. 

34. Antonomasia is the use of the name of socse office, dignity, pro- 
fession, science, or trade, instead of the true name of the person ; as, 
when his majesty is used for the kitis- — Dr. Webster. A proper name, 
under thii figure, is sometimes used for a common one. 

Who follow next a double danger bring. 

Not only hating David, but tiie king. — Dryden, 
The king is employed to denote the royalty. 

I do the most that friendship can ; 

I hate the viceroy, love the man.^- Swift. 
The viceroy is used for Vie viceroyalty. 
He is a Croesus, (a rich man ;) a Cicero, an orator.. 
SENTIMENTAL TROPES. 

35. Personification, Apostrophe, Exclamation or Ecphonesis, Interro- 
ffation or Erotesis, Vision, Simile or Comparison, Antithesis, Climax, 
Anticlimax, and Allusion. 

36. Personification is a figure which gives life, action, and language 
to inanimate objects, and animals not endowed with reason, and repre- 
sents them as intelligent beings : as. The earth thirsts for rain. Fortune 
rnniles. *' The toilderness and tne solitary place shaU be glad for them , 
and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.— B^Ie. The jrin* 
it bending his proud top.— ^t^on^. 

Friend tortoise, quoth the jeering hare, 

Your burden's more than you can beai.— -Lloyd 

Does Innocence 

Still wear her native and untainted bloom ? 
Or has 5ftn breathed his deadly blight abroad, 
And sowed corruption in those fairy bowers ? 
Has War trod o'er them with his foot of fire ?— //. Ware^ Jr. 

37. Apostrophe is a turning from the regular course of the subject, to 
address some person or thing : as, " Death is swallowed ud in victory. 
O death ! where is thy sting ? O grave ? where is thy victory 7" — Murray. 

38. Exclamation or Ecpnonesis is the use of pathetic language, which 
indicates the strong emotions of the mind ; as, '^O that my head were 
waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and 
night, for the slain of the daughter of my people ! O that 1 had ia the 
wilderness a lodging place of wayfaring men {•-■Jeremiah. 

39. Interrogation or Erotesis is used to express whatever men wish tc 
affirm or deny with great earnestness j as, " How long, O Catiline, will 
YOU abuse our patience?'' " Do you not see that your designs are known?" 
The Lord is not a man that he should lie, neither the son of man that 
he should repent. Hath he said it, and shall he not do it ? Hath he 
spoken it, ana shall he not make it good 1— Bible. 

40. Vision is a figure of speech by which the speaker, in his imagina- 
tion or mental eye, describes any thing past or future to be in the pres- 
ent tense, — as actually passing before our eyes } as in the following ex- 
tract from Daniel Webster's Speech on the Lives and Services of John 
Adams and Thomas Jefierson,-^" Let us, then, hrin^ before us the as- 
sembly, which was about to decide a question thus bie with the fate of 
empire. Let us open their doors and look in upon tneir deliberations. 
Let us survey the anxious and care-worn countenances, let us hear the 
firm-toned voices, of this band of patriots." Cicero thus expresses 
himself in his fourth oration against Catiline ; " I seem to myselr to see 
this city, the light of the world, and the capital of all nations, suddenly 
involved in one general conflagration. I perceive in my ruined country 
wretched and unburied heaps of murdered citizens. I behold the fero- 

24 
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cious coantenance and fury of Cethegus, while revelling in your slaugh* 
ter." 

41. A Simile or Comparison, in rhetoric, is the illustration of one 
thing or action by another to which it bears some resemblance, and ia 
most generflJIy introduced bv as, so, or like ; as, An the mountains are 
round about Jerusalem, to the Lord is round about liis people.— ^»6I«. 

He^s (Lafayette) gone, like the sun at the dying of day. 

When shades vailthe earth, as his light fades away \-miis Gould, 

42. Antithesis is the placing of things in opposition to each other, for 
the sake of heightening the beauty of description ; as, f/M joys create, 
theirs murcier, future bliss. — Yotitig. He (Howard) has visited all Eu- 
rope,— -not to survey the sumptuousness of palaces, or the statelinesa 
or temples; not to make accurate measurements of the remains of an- 
cient grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosity of modem art •, nor 
to collect medals,. or to collate manuscripts ; but to dive into the depths 

of dungeons ; to plunge into the infection of hospitals ; to survey the 
mansions of sorrow and pain ; to take the gage and dimensions of mis* 
ery, depression, and contempt j to remember tlie forgotten, to attend 
to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and compare and collate the dis- 
tresses of all men in all countries. — Burke. 

43. Climax is a figure in which a sentence or successive members of 
■entences rise step by step in force, importance, or dignity, to the close 
of the sentence or series. — Dr. Webster. 

Examples. — A Climax from Cicero's oration against Verres.— " It is 
an outrage to bind a Roman citizen ; to scourge him is an atrocious 
Clime ; to put him to death is almost parricide 3 but to crucify him, — 
what shall I call it?" 

The cloud-capt towers, the goi^eous palaces. 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself 
—Shall dissolve. — Shakspeare. 

44. Anticlimax is the opposite of Climax, — a figure by which the 
"ideas become gradually less miportant and less strikmg till the close of 

the sentence. 

45. An Allusion is an expression which has reference to a well kiMwn 
matter of fact or of history j as, 

" Hast thou old Greece and Rome surveyed. 
And the vast sense of Plato weighed."— 6ray- 



APPENDIX, 



SECTION I. 

1. Words are derived from one another in numerous ways. 

2. Nouns are derived from verbs, adjectives or other nouns; as, con- 
▼evance, judgment, and painter are dejivod from the verbs convey, 
judge, ana paint; softness, ignorance, <//u2 falsehood, from sod, ignorant, 
and false ; patronage, lemonade, and physician, from patron, lemon, 
and physic. 

3. Adjectives are derived from nouns, verbs, adjectives, or participles; 
as, oaken, friendly, bigoted, and fasliionable are derived from oak, friend, 
bigot, and fashion ; elective, refenible and referable, perishable, from 
elect, refer, and perish ; lonesome, kindly, and swarthy, from lone, 
kind, and swarth ; untirjng, unseen, and unknown, from tiring, seeiv 
and known 

4. Verbs are derived from nouns, adjectives, or verbs; as, pationize, 
strengthen, and originate, are derived from patron, strength, and origin » 
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shorten, brighten, and brutalize, from short, bright, midhmtal ; mistake, 
overlook, outrun, and unfasten, from take, look, run, cmd fasten. 

5. Adverbs are variously derived ; from adjectives by adding Zy, which 
originally meant like, but now is used to mean way or manner 3 as, care- 
ful, carefully ; thoughtless, thoughtlessly ; by prefixing the letter a to 
nouns or adjectives j abroad, away, from broad and way, with a prefixed. 
Needs is used for need is. 

TERMINATIONS AND PREFIXES. 

6. Arch is a Greek word meaning chitf ; as, arc^-bishop, c^^-bishop ; 
arc/t-duke, c/it^-duke. 

7. Aiio7i, a^ian, etUm, esum, Uionf icion, ision, otionf oinon, utionf 
usion, are all Latin terminations, and are generally equivalent to our 
participial termination ing ; thus, amplication is applying^, completion is 
completing:; acquisition is acquiring:; resoltt/ion is resolving:, &c.— 
Fowle. 

8. Nouns in ar, er^ or or^ are Latin terminations, and denote a doer 
or a performer ; as, a begg:ar, one who begs j a governor, one who goT- 
erns ; an instructer, one who instructs. 

9. Nouns in dom, (a contraction for dominion) hood, and ship, denote 
Btate, condition, or dominion 5 as, kingdom, knighthood, lordship, wis- 
dom, martyrdom, manhood. 

10. Nouns in ian and ist denote persons skilled in what is expressed 
by the primitive word 3 as, musician, one skilled in music 3 chemist, 
one skilled in chemistry. 

11. "Ness, the most general affix of nouns, is probably a corruption 
of esse, the Latin verb to be ; as, roundness, the being round 3 darkness, 
the being dark 3 gladness, the being glad." — Fowle. 

12. Nouns in el, kin, let, ling, and ock are diminutives 3 as, gosling:, a 
little goose 3 maniA^n, a little man ; hillocA;, a small hill 3 eagZeF, a small 
eagle 5 riwilct, cockerel, pickerei, &c. 

13. Nouns in ard denote character or habit 3 as, cowaril, drunkard, 
■luggord. 

14. Nouns in on are contractions of the French word bon, which means 
good, and some noun 3 as. patron, a good father 3 matron, a good mother. 

15. Nouns in age, nee, ion. tire, and ment, denote the doing or perform- 
ance of a tiling, or the thing done 3 as, stowage, repentance, pretension, 
forfeiture, conniiement. 

16. Some nouns in er or or have an active meaning, and denote the 
persons who transact business or possess the power of conveyance 3 as, 
Covenanter, drawer, dcvoter. grantor, mortgager, obligor, payer, warrant- 
er or warrantor, assigner or assignor, bargainer. 

17. Some nouns in ee have a passive meaning, and denote the persons 
with whom business is done, and to whom conveyance is made 5 as, As- 
signee, covenantee, drawee, devotee, grantee, mortgagee, obligee, pat- 
entee, payee, warrantee, bargainee. 

ADJECTIVE TERMINATIONS. 

18. Less subjoined to a word means vyithoxU; as, careless, wiOiout 
care 3 thoughtless, loWioxii thought j tasteless, &c. 

19. Fid is the adjective /u//, and, in composition, retains its primitive 
meanii^; as, CKrefid,fidl of care 3 \.\\o\i<ghXfid,fuU of thought. 

20. Gi is the diminutive affix from the Greek isk; as, sweetisA, a little 
sweet 3 saltisA, a little salt. — Fowle. 

21. Able and ihU retain in composition the primitive meaning of the 
adjective o&Ie; as, teachable, able to be taught or capable of being 
taught 3 conversable, able to converse. Words in abU and ible have both 
an adwe and passive signification. 

SS. Ward means in (he direction of, and imse means ways ; as, home* 
ward, in the direction of home 3 likewise, in like or similar waya. 
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SECTION II. 

ENGLISH PREFIXES IN THE COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 

23. A is the French preposition a when put before nouns or adjectives, 
which means to or on; as, ashore, abed, arbot, abroad ; adieu, to God,— 
aboard, on board. 

24. .^Ur, Anglo-Saxon aejler, is an adjective in the comparative de- 
gree from qft, meaning hinder; as, qfler-pnri, hinder part j after means 
later when it relates to time, — V^^-ages, kUer or succeeding ages ; after- 
noon, the (tme later than noon. 

25. ^ is a different spelling for by in some words ; as, beside, by the 
tide; it retains its literal meaning in because, the cause be or is; it fre- 
quently means abouly to, or vpon; as, /;estir, bespeak, bespatter. 

26. CowUer, a French prefix, means opposite ; as, eottnter-march, to 
march in an op^xMite direction. 

27. FoTf in the composition of words, seems to mean yrom; as, to,^- 
bid, to bid yrom. 

^5. Fore signifies btfore ; /ore-see, see before ; /ore-father, father be- 
fore. 

S9. Mu means wrong or bad, from the Greek ndseo, 1 hate; as fnu- 
management, bad management ; misstate, state torong ; misfortune, bad 
fortune ; miscalculate, calculate wrong; mistaken, taken wrong. 

90. Over, in the composition of words, means above, or on the stor/faoe, 
otbeyor^d; and denotes excess ; as, overflow, overhear, overhang, over- 
act, overcome. 

31. Chdf in composition, means beyond, or exduded; and denotes ex- 
cess } as, outdo, outrun. When prefiixed to nouns, out has the meaning 
of exterior ; as, outside ; and is opposed to in. 

32. Un, when prefixed to adjectives or participles, has the negative 
meaning of the adverb not; as tmwise, not wise ; unkind, not kind ; tm>- 
known, not known ; imseen, not seen. Un frequently gives a word a 
contrary meaning ; to fasten, to make tight, — to unfasten, to make loose; 
to bend, to crook, — to unbend, to straighten. 

33. Under f oflen moans lower ; as, vnder officer, a lower officer j under 
clerk, a lower clerk j undersell, sell lower; underrate, rate lower. 

34. Up means high, and implies motion upwards 3 as, upland, A^Mand 3 
uphold, hold up ; uplift, lift tip. 

35. WWi^ in composition, means from or against; ns, vyUhhold, hold 
from; toii!ABtand, stand against 



SECTION III. 

FREJNCH PREFIXES. 

36. £^n<er means the same as infer or intra; as, enterprise. 

37. £nand em means in; as, engrave, gr^ve or cut inj embark, en 
tnio, barque, a large boat; entomb, put in a tomb. Some words still 
waver between the Latin and French spelling j as, enclose, or inclose ; 
enquire, or inquire. 

38. SuTy syncopated from the Lntin super, means above, over, or vpon; 
as, «urtout, upon all; survive, overlive 3 surpass, pass over; surname, 
name above; surface, upon the face ; surmount, upon the mountain. 

GREEK PREFIXES. 

39. .^ or on denotes privation, or without 3 as apathy 3 a without, pathos 
/feeKngr,— anonymous, an loithout, onoma a name, — anarchy an without^ 
arche government,— anomalous, a without, nomas a rule. 

40. Ampki means both, two, or about; as, amphitheatre, an area with 
■eats obou^,— amphibious, an^hi both, bios Ijfe, — ^living in two elemeniBp 
nbr and water. 
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41. Ana means back, again, again§t, or aeparaUf as, anacronitin, ana 
UgainBt, chronos ^tme.— analyze, ana back, lu9 I ditsolve,—asM.U}mf, ana 
9tparaU or apart, tenmo I cut. 

42. Anti means opposite, opposed to, or agaisutj as, on^hrist, opposed 
to Christ, — antinomy, and against, nomas a tow,— -anticlimax, opptmU to 
climax,— antidote, anU against, dotos given. A remedy for poison. 

43. Apo means ^om; as, apostle, apojrom, stetto / sefid,— apogee, apo 
ftrom, ge the earth, — aphelion, (spojrom, heUos the sun. 

4A. Dia means through; as, diameter, <Ha through, miSireo, I measure,'^ 
diagonal, dia through, gufnia the comer. 

45. Epi means tipon; as, epitaph, epi t^pon, taphos a tom6,— epidemic, 
tpi tipon, dernos the peopie,— ^pidermis^ ep» tipon, derma the tkin, 

46. Hemi, demi, and sem mean ha^^i as, AeftiisDhere. ha^^ of a sphere, 
•—semicircle, half of a circle,— <2enubrieade, haij/oi a brigade. 

47. Hyper means over or above ; as, nypercritical, over or too critical. 
Hypo means under ; as, hypocrisy, A^fpo under, krisis a judgmmU or 

opinon, — an appearance under a mask. 

48. Hydro, rrom hudor, water ; as, hydrometer, mgtreo, I measure, Au- 
dor toa<er,— hydrophobia, phobos aread, hudor qf tootor,— canine madness. 

49. Meta means ^rom one place, thmg, or state to another, or beyond; as, 
metaphor, meta from one thmg to another, phoreo, 1 carry, — ^metacarpus, 
meta o^Mmd, karpos the wrist. 

50. Para mennafrom, through, or against; as, paragraph, para tArot^A, 
grapho, I write, — ^paralogy, jiara against, logos reason,— paradox, jKira 
against, doxa an opinion. 

51. Peri means about, around, towards, or against; as, perihelioii, 
l>ert towards, heUos the «tm,— perigee, towards the earth, — ^pericranium, 
pert about, kranion, the sAntU,— periphery, peri around, ph/nro learry^ cir- 
cumference. 

52. Synysym, or syl, means together or ufith; as, synthesis, sun togeth- 
er, tithemilioin or pik,— sympathy, sun together, pathos feeling, mutual 
feeling,— syllable, sun together or with, labs a taking hold,— that which is 
spoken at one impulse of the voice. 

LATIN PREFIXES. 

53. A, ab, or abs, means yrom or away; as, avert, a from, verto Itum^ 
— abduce, ab ctway, duce lead, — abstract, abs away, tractus, drawn. 

64. Ad, means to, sometimes cU. The letter a in ad before a conso- 
nant is frequently changed into the letter with which the simple 
Terb begins ; as advert, turn to,— <iccredit, credit to,— afflux, flow to,— 
aggregate, heap to or up,— alloy, bind to, annihilate, ad to, nihil nothing, 
destroy, — append, ad to,pendo 1 hang, — assume, take to, — attract, draw 
to, — ^admire, wonder at. • 

56. Ante means btfore; as, antedate, date before, — anteact, act before, 
—ante-chamber, the chamber before the main room. 

56. Circum means around; as, orctimnavigate, sail around, — iAreumr' 
Tolve, roll around. 

57. Con and co mean together or with ; con is properl^r joined to words 
beginning with a consonant, — co, to words beginnin^r with a vowel. The 
n in con is changed into the first letter of the following verb like ad; as, 
concur, run together, commingle, mingle together, — collapse, fall together, 
—correspond, answer together, — coequal, equal unth, — cooperate, ope- 
rate together. 

68. Contra means against ; as contravene, come c^goinst,— omlradict, 
speak againBt. 

69. JDe means from or doion; depress, press down, — defend, guard 
from; descend, come or go doion. 

60. Di,difidia mean apart ox asunder ; as, displaced, placed oparf ; 
dilacerate, tear asunder or apart. Dis in most English words has nearly 
the meaning of not; as disown, not to own,— dislike, not to like,— dis- 
pleased, not pleased. Di^er,~~difasttnder, and frro, I carry. 

24* 
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61. £ and tx meaD oui or autqf; ec and ^ are the eame ; ai, oect, 
catt omi, exclude, ebut out, — eccentric, out qf or from the centre,— effort, 
tx 0¥A oft fori strength. Eruption, a breaking out. 

&t. Extra means beyond; as, extraordinary, beyond ordinary, extra- 
mundane, extra beyond, mtmdane the unn-ld. 

63. In and its changes U, am, and tr, when prefiied to adjectives, mean 
notj as, tnsane, mvoluntiry, not voluntary, — illegal, not legal,— legible, 
not legible, — immodest, not modest ; irrelevant, not relevant. In before 
TertM means tn or into ; as, infix, fix in, — imbibe, drink in,— irruption, a 
breaking in,— iZlapse, a sliding in,— inhale, breathe in, 

64. Inter means between or among; as, interline, write between lines,— 
intervene, come between,— intersperse, scatter.among. In French words, 
it if written enter; as, entorparlance, conversation between. 

65. hUro means in, into, or within ; as, introduce, lead m,— introvert, 
torn tinlAm,— in^omit, send in. 

66. Mat or male means iU or bad ', as, malecontent, 01 content, — mal- 
conformation, bad conformation, — maladministration, bad administration. 

67. Ob and its variations oc, of, and op, mean to or agoing, and denote 
f>pposition ; as, object, cast agtdnsi, — oblige, bind to, — occur, run to, — qf 
fer, bring agmnst, — oppose, place agaxmt. 

68. Fer in the composition of English words generally means by, some- 
times through; as, perchance, by chance, — per centum, by the hundred, 
—^perfect, made through or thoroughly,— perform, form through or thor- 
ottfftfy,— perambulate, walk t^roti^A,— perforate, bore through. 

69. Post means after j as, poatecript, an fl/ier writing,— post date, e^ter 
date,— fos/pone, put i^ier or off, — posHkr, fiacettfler. 

70. Pra means b^ore or b^orehandy as, pre-exist, exist 6^/^e,— prefix, 
fix or place before, — premeditate, meditate b^^eAmuI— prejudge, judge 
6{A>''eAand,— Reposition, a place or placing btfore. 

71. Pro means /br, forth, or forwards \ as,pronoun,ybr a noun,— pro- 
dace, lead ,/%»rtoarc2s,— project, shoot forth. 

72. Praeter means p€ut or beyond ', as, preternatural, beyond natural,— 
preterit past or gone oy. 

73. Re means back, or again ; as, reprint, print o^oin,— retrace, trace 
toeX;,— rebound, bound 6aoc,— revisit, visit again. 

74. Retro means baekwards ; as, retrospective, looking backwards,— 
retrograde, going backwards. 

75. 8e means cuide, otU, or apart] as,* seclude, shut out,— «ecede, go 
sipart or from, — separate, make opart or asunder, — seduce, lead aside. 

76. Sub and its variations sue, stgT, sup, sur, and sus, mean under : as 
stitecription, an tmder writing, — succeed, go under or propose, — stf/ler, 
bear under, or undergo,*— suppose, place under or think,— ^surrender, go 
under, — sustain, hold tender, submit, put under. Subter means under -, aa, 
su6terjQuous, flowing under. 

77. Super means a6ove, over, or upon] as, superfine, over fine,— «uper- 
■cribe, write upon,— superficies, above the face. 

78. TVons means across, beyond, or from one place to another ; as, tranS" 

r\, carry from one place to another, — transfer, carry across,-'^an^, 
across,*— transcribe, write across or copy,— transparent, appearing 
•cross or through,-^transgreBa, go beyond. 

79. "Ultra, Latin for beyond, above, high, extreme ; as, ultra royalist, one 
•Ztremely devoted to royalty.'' uttromundane, — beyond the world. Fovote, 



SECTION IV. 

DERIVATION OF ENGLISH PREPOSITIONS. 
80. Aboard (on board) is composed of the French preposition a, which 
Mans to or on^ and the English noun board. 
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81. About {to the boundary) is compoMdof the Frenoh wordi o, to and 
bout, ejid or extremUu. 

8:2. Above (on high or on top) is composed of the Saxon words a, bt, 
and t/a high. 

83. Across (on cross) is composed of the French preposition a and the 
English nouu cross. 

84. 4fter (hinder) is the comparative degree of <^ ** Against (oppo- 
site to) is supposed to be the participle of some Anglo-Saxon ▼ero, and 
to mean met or oppoud" — Fowle. 

85. Aione (on long or lensth) is composed of a and long, 

86. Andd and amidst (in Uie middle) are merely in or on mid or midiL 
^Id. 

87. Among and amongst (a mixed) come from the Saxon verb mengan, 
and mean mixed or mingled^ and the particle a. 

88. Around, (on circle) is composed of a and round, on round. 

89. At is probably from the Latin preposition ad, and is by the French 
contracted into a. 

90. Athwart (across) is composed of a and 1ku>art cross. 

91. Btfore'ia composed of the verb 6e, and the adjectiTeybre. 

92. Behind is composed of be, and the adjective auu{. 

93. Beiow is compounded of be and iow. Beneath is compounded of 
be and the adjective neath, from which are derived nether, tower, and 
nethermost lowest. 

94. Beside is compounded of be and the noun side. Besides is from be 
and the plural noun sides. Be in both words is used for by; as, by side 
or sides. 

95. *' Between, formerly written twene, a twene, by twene, is composed 
of be and twegen, or, as we have preserved it, twain, whence twin,anoth- 
er spelling of the same word."— /Vwolc. 

9d. Betwixt (between) is compounded of be and the Gothic word tioix, 
which means two. Between and betwixt always refer to two things, and 
should never be used in reference to more than two. 

97. " Beyond is be with the Anglo Saxon gone, which is from their 
verb go, and means passed. So that beyond a place means, 'be passed 
that place' or 'be that place passed.' "— jrotrle. 

98. By is the Anglo Saxon verb beon, to be, and our ancestors wrote it 
indifferently be or ^. — Id. 

99. Concemmg is the present participle of tlie verb concern. 

100. Down is from the Anglo Saxon participle ditfen, from the verb 
di^^ to sink, and means depressed or tow. 

101. During is the present participle of the old verb to dure, to last, and 
means lasting ; as, ''While his lyfe mai durc'^^^Chaueer. 

1(B. For is a Gothic noun, meaning cause, and has a variety of mean- 
ings jn English, such as on account of, by reason qf. 

105. From is the Anglo Saxon noun .^^um and means beginning, origin, 
aource,founiain, author. — J. H. Tooke. 

104. In comes from the Gothic and Anglo Saxon noun uma, ume, the ii^ 
ieripr part cf the body, — a cane, cell, a cavern,— what is concealed. 

105. into is compounded of ifi and to. 

106. Notwithstanding is composed of the negative adverb not and the 
present participle withstanding, from the verb withstand, and means not 
opposing. 

107. Cf in its primary sense has the meaning of /rom, which is retain 
ed In the word off. Fowle conjectures that qf always means Jusoing or 
atiding. 

IDS. Off means^om, and is opposed to on. Dr. Webster considers it 
• different spelling for qf, for the sake of distinction. 

109. On is prolMibly the on of upon high, and may mean top or outside. 

110. Ot^er has nearly the meamng of above in common use 3 its orif- 
inal meaning was higher. 
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111. Rstp§cting if the preseilt participle of the actire rerb reaped. 

112. Roundiu from the noun round, a arci«, and has nearly the mean* 
mg of about. 

113. " Since is a participle of the Anglo Saxon yerb $eon, to see, and 
nay generally be rendered by seen or seeing.-^Fowle 

114. Through is a contraction of Uwrough, and is from the Anglo Sax« 
on noun ^uruh, which means door, gate, ox passage. 

115. Throu^wut is compounded of through and out. 

116. Till is compoundea of to and whUe, which means time,-*-(d l/ke 
time. 

117. 7V> is the Gothic noun tarn, which means end. 

118. jynDord is compounded of to and ward; towards is the same with 
the addition of s. Ward is an Anglo Saxon verb, and means look at or 
direct the view. He is going toward the honse,— he is going in the ckree^ 
Hon to the house, or in the way to the house. 

119. Under, in the Dutch onder, is nothing bat on-nedert (on lower,) 
and is a noun.— if. 7boA:«. 

120. Underneath is compounded of under and neath^ low. 

121. {/yttii is compounded of the particle un and tUl, and either may 
be used indifferently, as euphoAy requires. 

122. Unto is compounded of the particle wn and to, and by usage has 
become obsolete. 

123. Up, says Fowle, is from ttfon, ^an, tfa, meaning high. J. H. 
Tooke says it means the same as top or head. 

124. Upon (high on) is compounded of up and on* 

125. " With comes to us from two sources, wWian, to join, and toyr- 
tfton. to be^ both Anglo Saxon verbs."— /V>tDfe. 

126. Within (join in, or be in) is compounded of wUh and in. 

127. Without (join out, or be out) is compounded of wiOi and out. 

128. Worth (of the value of ) is from the Saxon verb, wyrihuian, through 
the Gothic verb weortJtan, or ujyrthan, to be. Were and wert come frnni 
the same source. Woiih was formerly used instead of 6<; as, " Wo 
worth (be) (to) the beaute that is routhless.— >CAauc«r. 

DliRlVATION OF ENGLISH CONJUNCTIONS. 

129. Although is compounded of all and though. 

130. And is the Anglo Saxon verb an-ad, to add; as, four and two are 
six, — four add two are six. 

131. As, says Dr. Johnson, is from the Teutonic als, a contraction of 
aU. J. H. Tooke says, that, as originally had the meaning of t^, that or 
which; and it still retains one of these meanings in the various relations 
in which it is employed in the English language. As, in the sense of 
when or while, has Hme understood for its antecedent 5 as, 1 saw you cu 
you passed,— I saw you at the ^me when or at which you pnssed. That 
flower is as (that) white as (which) snow [is.] She can read as (that) well 
as (which) her sister [can.] As virtue advances, so vice recedes, — 
vice recedes that whim virtue advances. As, when a conjunction, has 
nearly the meaning of since or because, and connects sentences ; as. As 
(because) you appear so reluctant, I withdraw my request. I withdraw 
my request, — the reason for tohich is you appear so reluctant. 

132. Because is compounded of &e and caused the cause is. 

133. But, denoting addition, is fVom bot, the imperative of k>ton, and 
means to hoot, or superadd. 

134. But, denoting exception, is from 6e-trf<m, which means be out, ex- 
cept, or leave out. 

\"S Jjtith is the acljective both, meaning two, and is considered aeon- 
junction wlirn followoil by and. 

13<i. EiUur is from the Saxon a^gther, egther, other, and m^ans one of 
two. 

137. Except, monnincf unless, is the imperative of the same verb. 

1^. For is a Gothic noun, meaning cause. 
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139. *'lf is a corruption of gif, the imperative of gi^, the Saxon or- 
thography of give, and answers in signification and ase to adimX, aUow, 
grant, atippose." — Dr. Webster. 

140. Lest is compressed from leased, the perfect participle of the An- 
glo Saxon verb Usan, to dismiss or loose, and means dismissed or loosed. 

141. Neither is compounded of the particle ne, which means not, and 
the word either, — not either. 

142. Nor is a compression of not and or, — not other. 

143. Or is a contraction of the adjective other. 

144. Since means seen or seeing. See the preposition since. 

145. Hum is derived from a Hebrew verb, meanins give, put, or place.'— 
Ree's Cyc. Ex. "Charily is greater than faith." Place or exhibit faith, 
charity is greater. 

146. J. H. Tooke, in his Diversions of Purlev, considers the word thai 
an adjective, when parsed as a conjunction in English ; as, "I wish you to 
believe thtU I would not wilfully hurt a fly." '4 would not wilfully hurt 
a fly ; I wish you to believe that (assertion.)'' 

147. TTumgh, or as it has been spelled, tho, thah, ihetf, Ihcnf, and Ihof, 
is the Anglo Saxon verb thc^n, and means to allow, perndt, grant, yield, 
or assent. — Fowle. 

148. Unless, or as it used to be spelled, onles, is the Anglo Saxon verb 
dismiss or except, and either of these verbs may be put instead of it.^— Jd. 

149. Whereas is compounded of where and as. 

150. Whether is from the Saxon word hwaether, and is resolvable into 
which, denoting one of two alternatives ; as, 1 cannot tell whether he will 
go or stay. He will go or stay ; I cannot tell which. 

151. Yet is from the Anglo Saxon verb get, the imperative of geUm, to 
get 

EECAPITULATION OF THE EULES OF SYNTAX. 

RuLB I. The nominative case governs the verb in person and number. See 
page 143. 

Bulk IL A verb agrees with its nominative case in person and number. 
See page 143. 

Rule III. Active verbs or active participles govern the objective case. See 

ige 144. 

Rule IV. Adjectives belong to nouns or pronouns See page 145. 

678. The article a or on belongs to nouns in the singular number only. See 
page 146. 

679. The article the belongs to nouns in the singular or plural number. 
Rule V. Nouns or pronouns in the possessive case are usually governed by 

the noun which follows them. See page 146. 

Rule VI. Prepositions govern the objective case. See page 147. 

Rule VII. Adverbs qualify verbs, participles, a4jectives, or other adverbs. 
See page 148. 

Rule VIII. Nouns or pronouns, signifying the same person or thing, zgtw 
in case. See page 149. 

Rule IX. Any verb or participle may have the same case after it as before it, 
when .X)th words signify the same person or thing. See page 152. 

706. Note 2. The su^ect and prcdiente nominative are always in the same 
case, when b^tb words signify the same person or thing. See page 152. 

Note 4. Both the primary and predicate object are always in the same case 
See page 152. 

Rule X. Conjunctions connect nouns or pronouns in the same case. See 
page 153. 

Rule XI. Conjunctions usually connect verbs in the same mode or tense 
See page 154. 

Rule XII. A verb, having two or more nominatives connected by the con- 
junction 071(1, must agree with them In the plural number. See page 155. 

712. If any or'either of the nomin Mtivt s is of the firsit person, the verb is of tho 
first person. If not, and any or either of the nominatives is of the second per- 
son, the verb is of the second person. See page 155. 

713. A verb haviiii.' two or more nominatives, preceded by the adjective* 
eack or rcn-y, thouiili C(»rMi.rt'i(l by iho conjunction and, must agree with tnem 
in the singular number. i>ee pugo ]!i^. 
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RuLB XIII. A verb having two or more .•5ln«»ular nnminativp!! conifcts'T by 
the conjunction or or nor, roust agree with tUoiu iii the eingul.ir number. See 
page 157. 

RuLB XIV. Pronouns agree with their antecedents, or the nouns whk-h th-y 
represent, in person, number, and gender, f^ee page 158. 

Rule XV. Participles refer to nouns or pronouns. See page IGl. 

RcLB XVI. Verbs in the infinitive mode r<*fer to noms or pronounn ; and 
are governed by verbs, participles, adjectives, or noun:*. See page li'i'2. 

RVLE XVII. The noun or pronoun designating the name of the person or 
thing addressed, is in the nominative case indep ndent, when its case dejiend:) 
on no other word in the sentence. See page 1G3. 

RuLB XVIII. A noun or pronoun, joined with a participle, and governing 
no verb, is in the nominative case absolute. See page 164. 

Rule XIX. A noun or pronoun following a neuter or passive participial nomt, 
is in the nominative case absolute, when the participial noun ts |rreced 'd by a 
noun or pronoun in the possessive case, either expressed or undcrstvody refer- 
ring to the same person or thing. See page 307. 

763. Collective nouns, or nouns of multitude, have verbs and pronouns 
agreeing with them either in the singular or plural number ; — in the siuguiar 
namber, when unity is implied ; in the plural number^ when plurality is impli- 
ed. See page 171. 

771. When the nominatives are connected by but, the verb usnally agrees 
with the nominative which precedes the coiyunction ; and that which follows 
the conjunction, governs a verb understood. See 772, 773, 774, 775, 77d, 
777. 778, 779. 780, and page 175. 

Note 1. The woris as, btU, and than, are usually followed by a noun or pro- 
noun in the same case that the noun or pronoun i", which precedes them.' .ds, 
and than, in such instances^ denote comparison. See page 175. 

784. A preposition is frequently understood. See 785, 786^ 787, 788, and 
pnge 181. 

797 The sign to is omitted after see, hear, feel, let, make, bid, have, need, ami 
dare. See 79ii, 799, 800, 801, and nage 186. 

821. The pronouns it and which frequently relate to what is implied in some 
other part of speech or part of a sentence, and sometimes to the whole of a pre^ 
ceding sentence ; as, Jane is handsome, and she kmiws it. See page 199. 

824. Those verbs which can be changed into the variations of tlu} verb be or 
become, without injuring the sense, are foIt6wed by adjectives, rather than by ad- 
verbs ; as. The rose looks (is) beautiful. The ice feds {is) cold. See Iiosson C. 
on page 202. 

9!}5. Adjectives that have number^ nuist iigree with their nouns in number. 
Bee page 936. 

906. Never use the pronoun them instead of the wJ^ectrre those. See page 
230. 

910. ^ny and none should be used in preference to either an<i neither, wh^^n 
we speak of more than two persons. See page 237. 

911. Double comparatives and superlatives should not be used. Bee pago 

932. Two negitivesin EnsHsh destroy each othor, and rernler the double 
negation an affirmative one in meaning. !S<>o page 243. 

910. Pronouns, being used to supply the place of nouns, should not bfr em- 
ployed in the same member of the sentence as the nouns which they represent j 
as. The boy, he is idle. See page 249. 

952. General, Rule of Syntax. In the construction of sentences, the 
most appropriate words should be selected, and should be arranged in that or- 
der which will exhibit the sentiments expressed to the bf^s^t advantage. A sys- 
tematic, lucid, and coiTcspondcnt construction should be carefUUy preserved 
throughout every scntenc. f^ee page 265. 

9fi7. Tautology. Words should not be u*?rd whose nteaning is implied in 
some preceding word ; a needless re(^etition of the same meaning in different 
v/or»lB is tailed tautoloffy. Jr^ee page 259. 

973. The correlative corre pond.^nt phrases, a* toell a.<*, as soon as, so far as, 
and the like, belong to two members of a compound seirteuce ; and, in analyz- 
ing, «? tnell, as soon, so far, &.c. belong to the former, and th;j word a.i, whoso 
antecfjdent is demonstrated by the first oo tro.-*, belon^'s to the latter iivnu^Hir of 
th^' Fentence. 

074. As IK. The words as if denote an rlfip>us of two dhtirfct sentences, 
with a finite verb belonging to ea h ; as, What neceH.<ify is there of so much 
noise, at if the house was falling duwu I Eliipiicallv, (such a ooiselad (lU.-r«J 
would b«) if, &.C. r . 1 V > V 
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